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But art itself, which is the faculty of perceiving and expressing the leading char- 
acter of objects, is as enduring as the civilization of which it is the best a ~~ ga 
fruit. AINE. 


In order to know how the American people rank to-day in 
the art of sculpture, and what possibilities are ours for the 
development of a great national art, we must determine, first, 
what constitutes greatness in plastic art, and secondly, what 
are the conditions that produce such greatness. Having con- 
sidered these two questions, we shall be able to decide, by 
comparing our conditions with those of other great art epochs, 
what probability there is that America will achieve distine- 
tion in the art of sculpture. 

We shall have to review briefly the history of those nations 
which have achieved such distinction; the cause of their 
success and how their art arose; its highest period and its 
decadence. Then, applying the tests of experience and 
history to our time, we shall be able to form our conclusions 
upon facts. 

All men, no matter what their state of civilization, have 
practised the art of sculpture. From the first, men have had 
pleasure in imitating natural objects and sounds. From 
this love of imitation, the art of sculpture came into existence. 
While all men have the imitative faculty, but few are 
creators; and a piece of carving can only be called a work 
of art when it embodies an esthetic or artistic idea. The 
mere imitation of a natural object is not sufficient; art de- 
mands that something be added to the natural. No better 
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definition can be given, perhaps, than that of Bacon. « Art,” 
he says, “is man added to nature.” Such art we are wont to 
call ideal or supernatural; that is, something in harmony 
with and embodying our highest thought. Ideal art, then, is 
the embodiment of a thought; such embodiment alone has 
the right to be called fine art. Art that lifts us above the 
commonplace and trivial, into the calm regions of the infinite, 
cultured people are wont to call great. Art, to be great and 
ideal, must appeal to the wide intelligence of a people, and it 
must express their noblest life. 

The art of sculpture has its limits; its laws are firmly 
fixed, and plastic ideas can be properly expressed only by one 
who understands its conditions. We shall see, then, that to 
speak plastically, or to embody a thought in harmonious and 
enduring form, requires knowledge, self-restraint, and a 
mastery over the material from which the thought is to be 
cut or fused. This art requires complete knowledge of the 
limitations and laws governing plastic art, and thought suffi- 
cient to create a suitable idea. The sculptor must also have 
acquired sufficient technical power to master the material he 
works from, and to make it obedient to his thought. A 
sculptor’s natural vehicle of expression is form, as is music 
to the musician. 

A work of art is the natural product or result of refined 
and cultured living. It is so of necessity. Then, too, 
experience and history prove it to be so. A modern French- 
man, with his distorted ideas of life and abnormal moral con- 
ceptions, could no more produce a statue like the “ Venus of - 
Melos,” than could Phidias, living in the calm, normal, 
refined atmosphere of Hellas, have produced a figure like a 
“ Diana” of the French Salon. An artist is the voice of his 
people and time. It cannot be otherwise, or the time will 
not own him. History shows that great art has existed only 
where great ideas were current; and history also shows 
that every statue or monument of artistic worth has come of 
an intelligent people, and come, not isolated, but together 
with other like works of art, and where schools of sculpture 
have existed. There is no exception to this rule. As in 
later days Shakespeare was the natural climax of the Eliza- 
bethan age of letters and dramatics, so was Phidias, in 
antiquity, the result of the age of Pericles and Plato, and 
Michael Angelo the perfect flower of the Renaissance. A 
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great critic has shown that we may trace a work of art back, 
not only to the period and school which produced it, but to 
the artist himself, and the very time of his life when he 
created it. The rise, climax, and decadence of an art is one 
with the rise, climax, and decadence of a people. 

While much of the carving done by pre-historic nations, 
and by the monastics of the Middle Ages, is interesting from 
an archeological and historical standpoint, and from the 
patience and labor expended upon its production, it cannot 
properly be classified with the fine arts. There are peoples 
of antiquity who had no great original art, and yet were 
known throughout the then .vivilized world for their wide 
commercial importance. The Phenicians were such a 
people. When a nation has no ideas worthy to be perpetu- 
ated, no sculptor arises to put them in enduring form. So, 
Tyre and Sidon, famous in their day, are known to us only 
as lying between Eygpt and Assyria, and copying the art 
idea of both these nations. A nation, then, to be great in 
art, must have creative genius, and that genius must find 
complete and rounded expression. So we may pass over the 
crude arts that antedated the great monumental art of Eygpt, 
and also those that came after her, and all peoples whose art 
idea has been merely imitative, decorative, or fantastic. 

Coming to Eygptian art, one should understand, first, the 
period, secondly, the school, and thirdly and naturally, the 
artist himself. Carlyle speaks to our purpose when he calls 
Dante the articulate voice of the Italian people, and Shake- 
speare the voice of England. 

Taine, the critic, was, no doubt, thinking of Egypt when 
he said that every school degenerates and falls, simply 
through its neglect of exact imitation and its abandonment 
of the living model. If he intended this statement to apply 
to schools of art in general, he is in error. History shows 
that almost every school that has existed has fallen into 
decadence through a too close following of human models, a 
too exact imitation, resulting in utter realism, which has 
meant and still means utter degradation of art. It is also 
true that a neglect of the human model, and a dry, literal 
imitation of antique casts, is as bad as the other extreme. 
If imitation were the chief end of art, as some claim it is, the 
man who makes plaster casts from life would do better work 
than the sculptor. No piece of sculpture can, by the most 
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careful study, be made so like as a death mask or a cast from 
the living model; and yet who would think of comparing 
such a cast with a statue? 

The processes of casting furnish valuable data for a work 
of art, but are only means to an end. No sculptor intends, 
I take it, to make a statue so likelife that the spectator will 
be deceived and think it to be alive. Such attempts always 
end in the art of the waxwork show. Is not one of the 
chief attractions in sculpture the pure white or amber tinted 
marble from which it is cut, and which is in no particular 
like life? In entering the church of San Pietro-in-Vincoli, 
at Rome, to see the Moses of Michael Angelo, one is led past 
a painted statue of the Virgin, actually clothed and evidently 
made to resemble real life. What contrast between the art 
of the image-maker and that of the sculptor! The former, 
trivial, debased, panders to the credulities of a superstitious 
people; and for all its dressing, it is far from life in form, 
color, and spirit, having in common with it only the externals 
of dress. ‘The latter, a spiritual symbolical interpretation of 
life, the firm embodiment of enduring will and faith that 
does not falter. Moses, not as he was in flesh, blood, and 
mantle, but as he is for all time in spirit; an indomitable 
leader of the chosen people, one who had actually walked 
and talked with God, sublimely calm, the embodiment of 
noblest human dignity. 

Let us understand that imitation belongs merely to the 
technical side of art. We must not belittle its office, nor 
must we make it all-sufficient. We cannot have a great art 
through a mere system of mechanics, no matter how complete 
or perfect it may be. We are driven back to the critic who 
says, “ Art is man added to nature.” The sublime sibyls of 
Michael Angelo are sublime because they have passed through 
the crucible of his masterful genius; born as much of his 
intelligence as of the models who posed for him. To the 
fine physical forms which he selected in human nature, he 
added the poetic beauty of his own thought and soul. What 
this was, we may see in his sonnets: — 


What the cloud doeth 
The Lord knoweth, 

The cloud knoweth not. 
What the artist doeth, 
The Lord knoweth; 
Knoweth the artist not ? 
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Having once understood the man’s rounded-nature, we 
can better understand how he created these inspired virgins. 
One may urge that they are not like life, and they are not 
like the life that passed his studio door each day; but some- 
where he had seen such beings. In the subdued light of a 
silent cathedral, or against the evening skies beyond Florence, 
or at some brilliant festival, somewhere, no matter where, he 
had seen women like these. To imitation he added memory 
and poetic feeling, and produced, in their calm, dignified 
sweetness, these immortal creations. 

In endeavoring to show that art is not mere imitation, it 
has been shown that art is not realism; and we come back 
to the point first urged, that great art is ideal. It is the 
essential of a person that art produces, that fleeting some- 
thing (shall we call it spirit?) in a face that lifts it out of 
the crowd and fastens it upon our memory. We may call 
this character as well as spirit. We have shown that art is 
the spiritual representation of an idea or of a person. While 
there are different manifestations of the ideal, varying as 
different peoples vary, all ideal arts have had this in common 
—that they uplift, dignify, and ennoble human life and 
human thought. 

We have omitted to mention an important factor in the 
artist’s composition. It is the power for artistic selection. 
When this power has been cultivated, we call it taste. To 
the inborn trait must be added much wise seeing. This 
instinct for selection, or taste, is a distinctive characteristic 
of the great art eras, as well as of great artists. 

To quote again a great critic, regarding the object of art: 
“The end of a work of art is to manifest some essential or 
salient character, consequently some important idea, clearer 
and more completely than is attainable from real objects.” 
Art manifesting the highest aspirations of man must, to be 
great, be intelligible to all, and not merely to a chosen few. 
The great artists of all time have been rounded men and 
products of a complete and advanced civilization, and great 
arts have naturally been the same. 

Having discussed our first question, namely, what great- 
ness is in art, and more particularly sculpture, let us consider 
the conditions that have been found necessary to produce 
such great art and artists. If genius in man is like the 
vital, germinating force in all seed life, so, like this force, 
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does it depend on benignant and congenial surroundings. 
A tempered atmosphere is needed to develop that which 
otherwise would remain undeveloped, or at best remain an 
abortive growth. Genius in art is dependent upon prevail- 
ing tendency, the trend of life, what ideas or purpose may be 
current; and these decide what manifestation, if any, genius 
shall take on. ‘To the begetting of a great art, certain moral 
and political conditions have been found necessary. Calm 
joy and clear faith are present in ail great works of art. 
People given over to scepticism and despondency seldom 
produce a great statue or monument. A nation must enjoy 
a certain tranquillity if it is to practise the plastic arts. 
Statues must be thought out. 

Prosperity, too, is necessary to the development of a rounded 
art. Art cannot flourish in abject poverty. The conditions 
of life and society must be such as to enforce a proper respect 
for the artist’s calling. Ancient Rome never had a native 
artist, because the calling was thought undignified and effem- 
inate. An artist, to produce great work, must be a part of 
the highest culture of his time. Ruskin has said that he 
should be fitted for the best society and keep out of it. Is 
it not truer that he should be fitted for the best society and 
keep in it? No great art is born of an attic studio alone. 
Art must have breadth and depth, must strike its roots deep 
into the soil upon which humanity lives if it is to live. If 
it is not so, it will become the dry, hard, suffering, ascetic art 
of the monasteries, that cannot stand the light and joy of 
every day. Great artists, then, are heirs to all that has gone 
before, as well as part and parcel of their epochs. Great 
art may be pathetic as well as joyful, but never despairing; 
it is the pathos of unstable man looking upon the calm, eternal 
repose of the mind’s creations. The pathos, after all, is sub- 
jective, rather than objective. In the joyful eras of time, 
the conditions of life have been such that men have had 
leisure to create and care for the embodiments of their 
noblest aspirations ; and wishing to perpetuate such ideals, 
they have put them in, stone or lasting bronze. 

Let us look at this question of condition more closely. 
Taking the Greek school for example, which attained the 
highest perfection possible, what conditions had it more 
favorable to sculpture than had Egypt and Assyria, from 
which she took her beginning in art? These nations 
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furnished each an indispensable letter of an alphabet, which, 
in the hands of the clear-eyed Greek, was made to express his 
free-born intelligence, symmetrical idea of human life, and 
the forces that govern it. 

The first condition of Greek life was freedom. The Greek 
citizen served neither priest nor king. He elected his own 
magistrates and pontiffs, and might, in turn, be elected to any 
office himself. He was liable to be called upon to judge 
important. political cases in the tribunal, and to decide grave 
matters of state in the assemblies. Every man was a trained 
soldier as well as a politician. It was necessary to be able 
to protect one’s self from a possible inroad of the barbarians. 
All men were eligible to national offices. The warfare of 
that day called for personal prowess and agility, and the 
individual was developed to his highest possible capacity, 
capable of the utmost human endurance. The producing of 
fine physical form was the chief art among the Greeks. The 
Olympian games consisted of a triumphal display of the 
nude figure. Before the eyes of the whole nation, the Greek 
youth contended for supremacy. Poets chanted the praises 
of the victor, and his name was given to the Olympiad. His 
native city received him in triumph, and the deeds of his 
prowess became her pride. Many tales are told of the exces- 
sive admiration and constant joy which the Greek had in 
perfection of human form. The costume was light and 
easily put off, while the long, sweeping folds of the mantle 
gave dignity and grace to the draped figure. We know that 
the flower of Athenian youth entered into these contests; 
and it is recorded that Sophocles, when a youth, and distin- 
guished for his beauty, stripped off his garment to dance and 
chant peans. Phidias not only entered to admire and study 
the nude form at these joyful festivals, but was wont him- 
self to contend; so he knew from experience all possible 
movements of the human body and every expression of the 
face. At the baths, too, sculptors had the opportunity of 
studying the human figure in a thousand listless, graceful 
attitudes. 

Not only did the Greek admire a finely developed human 
form, but he considered it to be actually the abode of divinity. 
To him the body was the temple of the spirit, as the word is 
used in its pagan interpretation. It is natural for the Greek 
to have sought an enduring expression for the beautiful 
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human forms it was the chief end of his existence to develop; 
and a successful athlete, when crowned, was entitled to a 
statue. 

The Greek system of education included all that Delsarte 
has sought to formulate. The educated Greek had an 
abounding faith in the moral government of the universe, and 
his life was not harassed nor disquieted by anxious doubt. 
At peace with himself and with his gods, he had time and 
inclination to cultivate the beautiful arts; and all his statu- 
ary is the reflection of a serene state of mind, well adapted 
to plastic thought. In this healthful atmosphere, sculpture 
found nothing to retard its growth. We have seen it fet- 
tered by priestcraft in Egypt, and by unvarying convention- 
ality in Assyria. We have discussed the conditions necessary 
to the successful growth of sculpture, and we have seen that 
these conditions belong to Greece more than to any country, 
perhaps, before or since. The Athenian had abundant lei- 
sure. His work was done by slaves. But this leisure was 
not given over to bloody shows, as was the case with the 
more brutal Roman, but was devoted to intellectual and 
physical education. The gymnasium of that day was the 
great art school, where the sculptor might bring his clay and 
study the youth as they ran, wrestled, hurled the spear, or 
threw the discus. On festival occasions, in the choral and 
orchestral dances, was seen every beautiful position and 
movement of the human body. 

Their greatest sculptor, Phidias, lived at the same time as 
their greatest architect, Ictinus, their most revered philos- 
opher, Plato, and distinguished dramatist, Sophocles. We 
see, then, that the age which produced the greatest men in 
literature, art, and science produced the grandest works of 
sculpture in Greece. We know that Pericles, the chief 
statesman of that era, was the friend of Phidias, and could, 
no doubt, talk as intelligently about art as Phidias could 
converse about letters and affairs of state. 

Athenian civilization wasatitszenith. The fragments which 
remain of the frieze and pedimental groups of the Parthenon 
exhibit the handiwork of a firmly poised, symmetrical mind, 
and a hand thoroughly trained to execute its bidding. Were 
we not charmed with the perfect proportion and satisfying 
beauty of the whole, it would be easy to lose one’s self in 
the subtlety of finish and the delicate relation of plane to 
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plane. Dignity, reverence, and self-control are their chief 
characteristics, and must have distinguished the man who 
created these marvellous works. Supreme knowledge of the 
laws and limitations of sculpture is shown. Each figure is 
perfectly adapted to the place it fills. 

We may take these sculptures as typical of the symmet- 
rical, harmonious, and completely rounded Greek life which 
gave them existence. Each man bore easily and uncon- 
sciously the political and social duties laid upon him by the 
state. That the Greeks were a people of infinite possibilities 
and capable of indefinite expansion, may be seen in the way 
in which they represent repose in action. The Greek knew 
where to place his climax. His emotional nature was sub- 
ordinated to his intelligence. There is no running riot; 
something is forever kept back. We feel that we may any 
day find some statue more beautiful than the last. His 
nature is at times dramatic, never theatrical. All this can be 
seen in his sculpture more than any other manifestation of 
his genius. Sculpture was tlie soul and the central art of 
Greece, and must remain forever its most splendid attraction. 

After seven hundred years of effort, Rome conquered 
Greece, and robbed her of her art treasures to decorate her own 
gaudy villas. Glancing for a moment at the condition of 
national and private life at Rome, we shall see why she never 
produced a great art or even one single distinguished sculp- 
tor. Could we have followed Greek art from the moment of 
her supreme glory to the second period of her career, of which 
epoch Praxiteles was the most illustrious creator, we would 
have seen her stripped of her sublimity, but still beautiful. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this second epoch, when 
the decadence of art had begun, was a sensuous loveliness. 
The spiritual meaning was becoming more and more con- 
fused, the standards of life were lowered, and all that was 
ennobling and poetical in the Greek religion was fast becom- 
ing lost in affectation. As life was degraded, art followed 
its footsteps. Art had still, however, its canons of modesty. 
After the death of Praxiteles, sensual representation became 
its chief object. 

To be a great artist in Greece was to be the equal of the 
greatest in the land. In Rome it was not so. Artists were 
relegated to the mechanic classes. The Roman was a dis- 
tinct realist, and never rose above the level of portraiture 
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and imitation. The chief object of Roman life was to possess 
and dominate. Amid such selfish and ignoble surroundings, 
art could not flourish. Cesar, Agrippa, and Augustus 
affected a love for the fine arts. The plundering of Greece 
finally led to the establishment of a second-rate school at 
Rome, which we may call the Greco-Roman. The conditions 
of life at Rome were utterly opposed to the creation or de- 
velopment of a national school that can, with any propriety, 
be called great. Their chief art was warfare, and in this 
they excelled. Public and private life was immoral to the 
point of licentiousness. Rome may be quoted as a negative 
example, to show the conditions under which art cannot 
exist, or reach any lofty development. 

The little art which Rome possessed was sweptaway or buried 
by the barbarian hordes. What followed upon the invasions 
is painful enough, when we think of monuments mutilated 
that were once the glory of Greece. In the ten centuries 
that follow upon the fall of Rome there is no art worthy of 
record; nor has this brutalized, debased existence any direct 
bearing upon the subject. The conditions under which men 
lived were not those from which art is developed. 

With the Gothic period, new life was infused into sculpt- 
ure, as well as into architecture. But sculpture was for the 
most part decorative and so much the handmaiden of archi- 
tecture, that it is difficult to separate one from the other. 
The workmen who carved the ornaments of these vast Gothic 
cathedrals became, by practice and aspiration and by study 
of new-found classical models, the sculptors who formed the 
early Italian Renaissance. Human life was taking on new 
aspects. Man’s restless, feverish desires were satisfied by 
the new ideals which Christianity had planted in his breast. 
Life became joyful once more, as it was in ancient Greece, 
and expressed itself in manifold lovely forms, weird, mystical, 
and enchanting. Sculpture was more personal than with the 
Greek. Life was more direct, and every moment, to the 
Christian, was of divine importance. 

There is a happy blending in this Renaissance period of 
the grand style with a style so tender and full of human 
affection, that we may best characterize it by the word “ Chris- 
tian.” Human life was again serious, beautiful,and expansive. 
Human rights were respected, and law was re-established. Life 
became once more normal, intelligent, and free; and art, cor- 
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responding to these conditions, arose and was developed to a 
marvellous degree of perfection. Donatello and Michael 
Angelo are the men wuose art makes up and colors the new- 
found Renaissance school. The art of Donatello shows 
classical influence, and that of Michael Angelo consummate 
knowledge of antique sculpture. The greatest men of this 
school in sculpture were roundedly developed men of broad 
ideas and liberal culture. The relief work of Donatello is 
known throughout the world. It is tinged, but sweetly, with 
the mystical spirit of those who created Gothic art. It is a 
happy blending of a contented, Christian living, with calm, 
classical feeling for outline and form. 

We have already spoken of the art of Michael Angelo, and 
need not return to it now. Art was again down-trodden, or 
lost sight of, in the scepticism of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Life was not worthy of perpetuation in 
sculpture. Human thought was too fickle and changeable, 
so we may pass over the interlude after of the Italian Re- 
naissance, until we come to the modern re-birth of art in 
France. France was the cradle of modern sculpture. What- 
ever criticisms or strictures we may see fit to make upon 
French sculpture, we must give her credit for the splendid 
and fearless way in which she initiated a new art era. In 
dealing with the modern art of France, it is difficult to be 
just—to hold the matter at arms’ length, as it were, and look 
upon its every side. We are apt to be fascinated with its 
brilliant qualities and forget that the first test by which we 
must judge it, is whether or not it be sculpturesque. While 
it has produced some fine work and isolated statues, here and 
there, taken as an art, as a school of sculpture, it cannot be 
called great — not in the sense, certainly, in which we have 
applied the term to the art of Greece and that of the Italian 
Renaissance. The French have shown intimate knowledge 
of the human form, together with much technical skill. Cer- 
tain of their statues exhibit action and force and even origi- 
nal genius. If the conditions of French life had not 
demanded the sensual realism that dominates their art, the art 
of France might have become great. Then, too, this realistic 
tendency has carried them so far that their statues are little 
more than literal copies of the nude models one may see at 
the Julian schools or at the academy. The statue of St. 
John, by Rodin, is only a common Italian model of a low 
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type, with a head that forbids any intellectual activity. The 
statue is an exact copy of this model. This example may 
stand for most all of their statues. The too close following 
of the living model has led them into a style that argues a 
sure decadence. French sculpture reflects French life. 
Can we call that life great? I think not; nor can we call 
their art great. The conditions of life in France are not 
true and noble enough, not pure and frank enough, in their 
essence, to produce a great and lasting art, and no amount 
of artifice will enable them to doso. It is clever, brilliant, 
if you will, but no one can say that France has produced a 
great school of sculpture. Is not the supreme test for work 
of art this? Does it teach us to live better, more calmly 
and greatly? If not, it cannot be called great and will 
not endure. 

The beginnings of our modern school were made by men 
who had studied in Italy and France, many of them in both 
schools. Of the early American school of sculpture, which 
has almost entirely passed away and left to us, alas, so many 
dull, lifeless pseudo-Greek works, it is scarcely worth while 
to speak. No sculpture of this school rose even to the level 
of Canova or Thorwaldsen, and these sculptors were simply 
imitators of the Greek school. 

We come now to our own epoch ; to men like St. Gaudens, 
Warner, French, Ward, and, among the older men, Thomas 
Ball, and some others whom I need not mention. This 
school has had courage and thought sufficient to escape from 
that pseudo-classical thraldom which had made slaves and 
imitators of their predecessors. They are the pioneers or 
early settlers in the new art era which is dawning upon 
America. Are not the conditions of our life, as we hold 
them calmly away and look at them from an abstract stand- 
point, such as to promise a great national art for this country? 

We, like the Greeks, are free men. The conditions of 
our life, the new life that is beginning everywhere, are much 
the same as those which existed in Athens in her palmy days 
of art. Education is free and universal. We are not har- 
assed by warfare, or by a military system that takes a num- 
ber of the best years of a man’s life and devotes them to 
military routine. We are a prosperous people ; abject pov- 
erty is rarely found. Then, too, we have numerous processes 
for reproducing works of art, and carrying them into every 
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home in the land, so all may know what other people have 
achieved in art and letters. We are the heirs, more than 
any people, perhaps, to-day, of the past history of the world. 
Life with us is, in the main, frank and open. Every man is 
thought to have some occupation. Our religion does not 
fetter us. We are free to represent what we will in sculpt- 
ure or painting, as long as our representation be not ignoble 
or licentious. There are laws prohibiting representations of 
this order. We are a people who love the beautiful; this is 
amply manifested by our poets, historians, and novelists. 
Our art is yet in its youth, but there is something in the 
American genius akin to the Greek —a most precious quality 
— that power to be evolved and evolve itself unendingly — 
capacity for indefinite expansion. So far, it has shown it- 
self chiefly in science and mechanics; but these are the 
natural precursors of art epochs. Among the continental 
nations of Europe, we are held to be a great people. Is it 
not natural to assume, then, that our art, when it has had 
time for a proper and rounded development, shall be great 
also? We have now some of the best examples of monu- 
mental sculpture in the world. I may mention a few ex- 
amples, such as the “ Farragut” of St. Gaudens ; a number 
of fine statues by Daniel French; the Governor Bucking- 
ham statue, by Warner, the “ Washington ” by Tho-:xas Ball 
in Boston, the Washington statue by Ward, in Wall Street, 
and many others. 
If, then, our country shall follow the traditions of the 
past, shall take its example from the successes, and its warn- 
ings from the failures of nations which have preceded us in 
art, we may fully expect a great art era for America. We 
may never reach the height attained by Greece, in the days 
of Phidias or Praxiteles, but yet even this is not impossible. 





AN EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY PRIOR TO 
DR. ABBOTT'S. 


BY PRESIDENT ORELLO CONE. 


THE application of the doctrine of evolution to Christian- 
ity has naturally excited widespread attention, and elicited 
conflicting judgments. As might have been expected, it has 
not been regarded with general favor in the Church. Men 
who think that Christianity is a supernatural religion do not 
readily admit as explanatory of its origin and history a prin- 
ciple so intimately associated with naturalism and the sci- 
entific method as is that of evolution. They distrust all 
attempts to reconcile it with supernaturalism, and are appre- 
hensive lest the old doctrine be driven from the field by this 
vigorous young claimant for popular favor. The mediating 
attitude assumed by a distinguished representative of “ the 
new theology,” in a recent course of the Lowell lectures, 
accordingly fails to secure general acceptance. His attempt 
to expound Christianity from the point of view of evolution 
is not approved by conservative thinkers in the Church, be- 
cause they suspect the theory on which the exposition pro- 
ceeds, while his application of the principle is not thorough 
enough to satisfy its more radical advocates. It is not the 
purpose of the present discussion to- undertake a critical 
review of the lectures of the eminent thinker and scholar 
referred to, but rather to point out a phase of the evolution 
of Christianity which he appears to have overlooked —a 
phase of it which is of the greatest importance to a correct 
view of the beginnings of Christianity and of the writings in 
which they are recorded. 

The particular aspect of evolution which it is proposed to 
consider appears in the New Testament, and the question 
naturally presents itself for discussion in the first place, in 
what sense the principle of evolution admits of application 
to the writings composing this book. Dr. Abbott, in the 
lectures in question, unreservedly maintains that the Bible 
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is the product of evolution, but he has not set forth with 
entire clearness and precision the principles involved in this 
teaching. It is not apparent from his exposition what rela- 
tion he conceives supernaturalism to hold to the naturalism 
usually implied in the term “evolution.” He declares at the 
outset that to deny that “the Bible is an inspired literature 
and contains a divine revelation,” is to deny Christianity, 
and that he who makes this denial “is not, in his belief, a 
Christian.” From the point of view of “ the new theology,” 
as expounded in the Lowell lectures, the Bible, although 
“an inspired literature,” is not “a final and infallible stand- 
ard.” ‘The “divine revelation” which it contains is “ pro- 
gressive,” beginning with a dim and uncertain light, and 
“ growing brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” But 
if the Bible is not a final and infallible standard, one cannot 
but raise the question what warrant there is for holding that 
its conclusion indicates the noontide effulgence, “ the perfect 
day,” of spiritual illumination. If its revelation is “ pro- 
gressive,” if its moral and spiritual disclosures are all only 
relatively true because adapted to the capacity and develop- 
ment of their recipients, then the end of it is only so much 
better or nearer the truth than the beginning as the recipi- 
ents of its last disclosures were more highly developed than 
those to whom its first message was delivered. It is difficult 
to see how a relative revelation of this sort could ever attain 
its “ perfect day,” for the continuous development of man- 
kind would require a continuous “inspired literature,” if 
such a literature is needed at all. A “ progressive revela- 
tion” could come to an end and have a closed canon only 
when the progress of mankind came to an end. Otherwise, 
since revelation is determined by the capacity of its recipi- 
ents, the degree of development reached by the human race 
at the time when the last writing of the “inspired litera- 
ture” was finished would denote the high-water mark of this 
literature, and indicate how far it fell short, even in its high- 
est evolution, of being “a final and infallible standard.” A 
“ progressive revelation” can be only a progressive standard 
— that is, a standard to those alone to whom its successive 
parts are delivered, and must altogether cease to be a stand- 
ard when it comes to an end. 

Furthermore, it is not clear in what sense revelation is 
used when it is brought under evolution and conceived as 
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progressive. The Bible is said to contain “a divine revela- 
tion’ — a term which, when employed without qualification, 
must be understood to mean a supernatural communication 
of truth. But how this can proceed by stages of evolution, is 
not apparent. A divine revelation determined by the capac- 
ity of its recipients, and varying according to that capacity, 
is a contradiction in terms if the revelation conveys the 
truth, unless the truths communicated be assumed to be 
graded from elementary to higher. But it cannot be shown 
that in general there is such a gradation in the Bible, where 
so-called “ revelations” of the character of God, of duty, and 
of worship, given at one time are reversed at another. Since 
“the new theology ” admits these incongruities in the Bible, 
it is not necessary to dwell upon them; but it should be 
pointed out that if both of two contradictory doctrines or 
precepts are revelations, one of them is a revelation of error, 
and that the term “progressive revelation,” employed to 
denote the advance from the law of retaliation to the law of 
love, is a misnomer. If Jesus was right in reversing certain 
Old Testament precepts, these precepts were not divine rev- 
elations of the truth; and we have on the theory in question 
no guaranty that he himself was right, since his teachings 
also are involved in the scheme of a progressive revelation. 
Since, then, this theory makes of the Bible a mere series of 
teachings, which are relative to the degree of development 
attained by the people to whom they were given, and which 
cannot properly be called divine revelations, its maintenance 
appears to be in the highest degree illogical and unsound. 
Having arrived upon this ground in its departure from the 
old mechanical theory of inspiration, “the new theology” 
cannot consistently refuse to advance to the historical point 
of view, from which the varying doctrines in the Bible are 
regarded as representing the progress of man in moral and 
spiritual development, and from which alone the principle of 
evolution can be applied to this book without confusion and 
inaccuracy. 

The conception of the Bible as a closed canon of “inspired 
literature ” introduces a dogmatic preconception which inter- 
feres with the strictly scientific application of the principle of 
evolution. Within the limits of this literature it is assumed 
that the evolution is determined by a divine intervention 
which expresses itself in inspiration, while elsewhere the 
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religious evolution of man presumably proceeds in a natural 
way. We have thus in the Bible the anomaly of an excep- 
tion to a great natural law which is presumably applied to 
the Bible because of its supposed universality! A careful 
study of the origin of the biblical writings and of the history 
of the canon should have saved the advocates of “the new 
theology ” from taking this illogical position into which they 
have apparently been betrayed by a desire to retain an ancient 
and revered terminology now meaningless in their hands. 
The semi-supernaturalism of “the new theology ” prevents it 
from regarding the movements of religious thought in the 
New Testament, subsequent to Jesus, as belonging to that 
long series of theological developments which is known as 
the history of Christian doctrines; although according to the 
historical method, which is supported by the facts of the 
formation of the canon of the New Testament, there appears 
to be no reason for drawing a hard and fast line between the 
canonical and the uncanonical literature of the early church. 
Accordingly, in treating of the evolution of Christianity, the 
representatives of this mode of thought shrink from a thor- 
ough and consistent application of the law of evolution to 
the New Testament, and go no further with it than to deal 
in phrases about a “ progressive revelation.” 

It is necessary, then, to a complete and consistent view of 
the evolution of Christianity, as well as to an understanding 
of the later developments of Christian thought, to go farther 
back toward the sources of our religion than the new theology 
appears to be inclined to venture, and to treat of certain phases 
of that evolution which are found in the New Testament 
itself. The discussion upon which we are to enter does not 
proceed upon the theory of a “progressive revelation,” and 
does not undertake to show a progress of thought toward an 
ideally perfect theology. It is rather occupied with a move- 
ment from simple to differentiated and complex conceptions. 

The point of departure of the development of thought in 
the New Testament is of course the person and teaching of 
Jesus. The principle on which this development must be 
supposed to have proceeded, is the induction from history 
that the results of the occupation of human thought with 
any theme are largely determined by the prevailing ideas of 
the time; that is, by the intellectual environment, and by 
prepossessions and absorbing interests and feelings. The 
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determination of the point of departure is evidently of great 
importance. Here it is difficult, for the biographies of Jesus 
which approach most nearly to an historical character, the 
first three or synoptic gospels, were probably not written 
until near the end of the first century —a period of fifty or 
sixty years from his death. That the tradition of which 
these are the deposit should have undergone during this 
period no modifications through accretions of a poetic and 
legendary character, is improbable in view of the age and the 
people, and from the analogy of the beginnings of other 
religious literatures. Its flexibility is so apparent in the 
numerous variations of the written narratives, that one 
hazards nothing in affirming that these writings do not pre- 
sent a precise and accurate account of the person, works, and 
teachings of Jesus. While they show the influence of an 
historical interest and aim, they cannot be said to be care- 
fully and critically compiled biographies. That the oral 
tradition of Jesus remained stationary for fifty years, is con- 
trary to all probability and all analogy. The natural course 
of its development would be in the direction of an idealizing 
of his person, modifications of his sayings under the influence 
of the environment, and an enhancement of his works. The 
writings in question show, with great probability, that it took 
this course. The wonder-story of the birth of Jesus is not 
mentioned in the oldest of them, that ascribed to Mark; it is 
not referred to in his recorded sayings, and in the epistolary 
literature of the New Testament; its historicity is accordingly 
very doubtful. There are many cases of an apparent trans- 
formation of spiritual facts, sayings, and ideas into historical 
events. Probable examples of this are the story of the 
descent of a dove at the baptism, the temptation in the 
wilderness, the marvellous increase of food, the cursing of 
the fig tree, the rending of the veil of the Temple, the bodily 
resurrection of saints at the crucifixion, and other similar 
events. A very natural development of the tradition of 
Jesus among his followérs, who interpreted his declaration of 
his spiritual Messiahship as an acceptance of the traditional 
Messianic office, resulted in the doctrine of an early return 
of the ascended Christ to the earth, to efface the ignominy of 
his death by a swift and terrible judgment. The life of a 
wandering teacher who “had not where to lay his head,” 
ending in the dishonor of the crucifixion, was for them no 
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suitable fulfilment of a Jewish-Messianic mission. Accord- 
ingly, their ardent expectation doubtless gave to some sober 
words of his concerning his future spiritual presence among 
them the form of a vivid delineation of a personal bodily 
return within his own generation, and he was made to say 
that he would come in the clouds of Heaven with a troop of 
his “ holy angels,” gather the “nations” to judgment before 
an earthly “throne of glory,” and award to men eternal life 
or eternal punishment according to their treatment of his 
« brethren.” 

The religion of Jesus, which does not admit of a precise 
formulation, but the leading features of which were a sense 
of men’s dependence upon and responsibility to God as a 
righteous Father, a recognition of their capacity to hold com- 
munion with Him through their spiritual nature, over which 
death has no power, and a practical principle of brotherhood 
that binds men together in mutual love and helpfulness, thus 
received from his original Jewish-Christian followers con- 
siderable modifications and this Messianic-apocalyptic ap- 
pendage which occupies a conspicuous place in the synoptic 
gospels, and determined to a considerable degree their color- 
ing of his biography. The Messianic interest of Jewish 
Christianity directed attention chiefly to the future as the 
theatre of the exaltation of Christ, and is responsible for the 
apocalyptic features of its interpretation of his mission. But 
the Pauline transformation of his gospel was largely influ- 
enced by a speculative interest, disregarded his life and teach- 
ings, and began the exaltation of his person in a pre-existent 
state of glory in the heavenly regions. Paul indeed con- 
ceived “the man Christ Jesus” to have been “born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh,” but to him he was 
more than the human personality of the original gospel- 
tradition; he was “the man from Heaven,” “the second 
Adam,” the spiritual head and representative of the human 
race, whose mission it was to counteract the consequences of 
the fall in Eden by becoming the founder of a new order of 
humanity under “the law of the spirit of life.” He con- 
ceived a Messiahship that transcended the primitive Jewish 
idea of it, which rested in the restoration of the political 
order of Israel, and extended the Messianic functions to the 
restoration of the spiritual order of mankind. The mighty 
agent who must achieve this stupendous work could have no 
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tribal limitation, could not be merely the “anointed” of a 
people, but must be of universal significance in his origin and 
nature, the pre-existent, archetypal, heavenly man, “ the image 
of God,” and the one through whom the creation became. 
So vast an end to be attained must have a means adequate 
to its accomplishment. The distance which the Christologi- 
cal development of the gospel of Jesus traversed through 
this metaphysical Pauline conception of the person of its 
founder may be seen by a comparison with it of his own 
doctrine of his nature and office as it appears in the oldest 
historical sources. We here find him saying nothing of his 
pre-existence or of his agency in creating the world. He 
connects the result of his work in no way with a celestial 
rank and a metaphysical notion of his person. He trusts 
with heroic faith in his word, which as a “leaven” will 
transform the world. 

This Pauline transformation of the gospel of Jesus did 
not, however, stop with the construction of a new Christol- 
ogy, but reached its height in a doctrine of salvation, which 
was as different from that of Jesus as its theory of his person 
was from his teaching regarding himself. Jesus, who recog- 
nized no other foundation for a character than that which is 
laid in hearing and doing his words, who taught nothing of 
bearing “the curse of the law” in his death, of his own sat- 
isfaction of the divine righteousness for the world, of a rep- 
resentative atonement, and of a justification of men which 
should be “accounted” to them through their faith in him, 
did not have in view the abolition of the law, but expressly 
declared that he came to fulfil it. He would have men attain 
righteousness as he attained it, by a trusting, worshipful obedi- 
ence, by spiritual communion with God, and by nurturing 
the sentiment of brotherly love. This easy yoke and light 
burden he invited men to assume, and believed in their spir- 
itual capacity to achieve the task through the quickening of 
his word and life. On the contrary, Paul’s theory of salva- 
tion was grounded upon a distrust of man’s ability, took no 
account of the teachings and life of Jesus, and was con- 
structed with reference to a theoretical, absolute consumma- 
tion, a complete satisfaction of the law, a clearing off once for 
all of its claims by a settlement of its account, which partake 
more of magic than of rational practicability. The idea of a 
righteousness which is “accounted” to men through faith by 
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reason of the satisfaction of the requirements of the law by 
one who has “redeemed them from its curse,” and been 
« made a curse” for them, is foreign to the thought of Jesus, 
and altogether incompatible with his conception of the estab- 
lishment of right relations between man and God. The 
teaching that the Father demands of the wayward son only 
repentance and return; that to enter the kingdom one must 
do the will of God and renounce the worldly possessions 
which encumber the spirit; that the great invitation must be 
accepted with joyful alacrity, though the loved ones are left 
without adieu; and that the coming after him, or the attain- 
ment of his spiritual altitude, is simply to take up the cross 
of service and sacrifice and follow him, could not be more 
radically transformed than it was in the construction of this 
metaphysical scheme of salvation. 

Paul, with all his greatness, was not, however, quite supe- 
rior to the apocalyptic expectations of his age and race, and 
his conception of the kingdom of God included a manifesta- 
tion of the Messiah from Heaven and a “judgment seat of 
Christ.” But in his doctrine of the last things the original 
Jewish-Christian Messianism underwent a transformation by 
the addition of new and strange features. In the synoptic 
account of the second coming of Christ there is no mention 
or intimation of a resurrection, and the “throne” of the 
Son of Man is established on the earth for the judgment of 
“all nations.” On the contrary, the Pauline Christian 
apocalypse is intimately connected with the apostle’s theory 
of salvation. To be saved was in his thought to become a 
sharer in the glory and life of the Messianic kingdom, and 
to reign with Christ at his coming. This good fortune was 
to be that of the believers in Christ, both those who had 
“fallen asleep” and those who should be “alive” and “ re- 
main” at the Parousia. The former would be “ raised incor- 
ruptible,” and the latter would be “changed.” By reason of 
the spirit dwelling in them of Him who raised up Christ 
from the dead, their mortal bodies would be quickened ; and 
clothed upon with bodies in the likeness of Christ’s “ body 
of glory,” they would enter upon the blessedness of being 
“forever with the Lord.” This Pauline transformation of 
the Jewish-Christian eschatology, although including the 
expectation of an immediate and catastrophic consummation, 
and such materialistic features as the deliverance of “the 
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groaning creation” from “the bondage of corruption,” to 
which it was supposed to have been subjected by the sin of 
Adam, and the subjection of the Messiah’s “enemies,” was 
on the whole a more spiritual apprehension of “the last 
things” than the latter. Among its characteristic traits 
were a spiritualizing of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, a relating of the inward, spiritual transfor- 
mation through faith to the resurrection apprehended as a 
clothing upon of the soul with an incorruptible corporeity by 
reason of the indwelling Spirit, an ingathering of “the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles,” and a hope of the salvation of the 
beloved and much yearned-for “brethren according to the 
flesh.” The apostle’s grounds for believing in the consum- 
mation of so hopeful a soteriology within the brief time 
which remained before the hastening Parousia are not appar- 
ent, and there are many things besides in his eschatology 
which do not well accord with one another; but his doctrine 
of the last days agrees with his exalted conception of Christ 
as the divine man from Heaven and the universal spiritual 
Messiah, and with his idea of the transforming spirit which 
touches even the mortal body with its life-giving efficacy. 
It is distinguished by a profundity and a noble humaneness 
which are in striking contrast with the externality and harsh- 
ness of the synoptic apocalypse. 

The evolution of Christian doctrine which-appears in the 
deutero-Pauline literature, Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, 
and 1 Peter, shows how profoundly the person of Christ im- 
pressed the early believers in him. The transformation of 
Paulinism by its friends took two general directions: a 
further exaltation of the person of Christ, and a departure 
from the distinctive teachings of the apostle regarding 
salvation. In the matter of Christology, conceptions were 
introduced from different points of view, which were, in- 
deed, somewhat in touch with Paulinism, but denote a con- 
- siderable departure from the apostle’s thought; while the 
soteriology was characterized by a quiet dropping out of his 
fundamental doctrines, and a tendency to return toward 
the original Christian ideas of the establishment of right 
relations between man and God. Under the influence of 
Alexandrian ideas there was developed here a Christology of 
striking novelty, widely different from that of the original 
tradition. Since the writings in which it appears originated 
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at about the same time with the synoptic Gospels, the two 
types of doctrine regarding the person of Christ present an 
historical problem of no little difficulty. It cannot be solved 
upon the assumption of the unity of doctrine in the New 
Testament resulting from the assumed divine communication 
of truth to all its writers, but only from the historical point 
of view by the hypothesis of a development proceeding from 
the primitive tradition of Jesus, and variously modified here 
and there by different influences and environments. In the 
one we cannot but recognize the predominant influence of 
the Palestinian tradition, and in the other the speculative 
Alexandrian tendency. Accordingly, the Son of Man of the 
synoptic Gospels becomes in these epistles “ the high-priest ” 
of redemption, “the express image” of the being of God, 
the “ brightness” of the divine glory, and an all-pervading 
efficacy, “upholding all things by the word of his power.” 
The Pauline idea of the agency of Jesus in creation is 
evolved into the conception of him as the creator of “all 
things in heaven and earth, visible and invisible, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers,” and his exaltation 
culminates in the declarations that he is before all things, 
that “in him all things subsist,” and that he possesses “all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” So Philo supposed the 
Logos to be “filled entirely with the immaterial powers.” 
With the disappearance of the Pauline doctrine of the repre- 
sentative office of Christ, prominence is here given to the ethi- 
cal significance of his passion, and this idea is developed in 
connection with mythological features, among which appear 
the “bringing to naught of him who hath the power of 
death, that is, the Devil,” and the disarming of the orders of 
hostile spiritual beings, “ principalities and powers,” which 
are made “a public show,” and “led captive in triumph.” 
The bond of the law which they are supposed to hold against 
sinful men is “nailed to the cross,” so that by means of the 
great sacrifice the demonic powers are put to confusion and 
overthrown. The. prince of the mythologic “ powers of the 
air” no longer holds the souls of the faithful in his relent- 
less grasp, for the great champion has gained the victory in 
the cosmic contest which was waged between the representa- 
tives of the two mighty cosmic forces of good and evil. 

The great transformations of the gospel of Jesus which 
appear in the New Testament are completed in the fourth 
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Gospel, a dogmatic, mystical writing with an ostensible bio- 
graphical purpose subordinated to a distinctive theological 
tendency. The person of Christ is the prominent theme, 
which is accentuated in the prologue, in the discourses, and 
in the narratives, and his exaltation is carried to the verge 
of deification. The lowly Jesus of Nazareth of the synoptic 
tradition here becomes the heaven-descended Logos who was 
in the beginning with God, and was God, by whom the world 
was made, and through whom, in the word of ancient seers, a 
dimly apprehended light had shone upon the abyss of spirit- 
ual darkness. The position assigned to Jesus in this Gospel 
is one of cosmic significance, and his functions transcend the 
limits of Jewish Messianism. Greater than the Pauline 
second Adam, he is no representative of the human race, 
appointed to bear the curse of the law in his passion for the 
sake of men. He offers no atoning sacrifice, and his death 
is not an humiliation, but a gateway through which he passes 
out of the darkened world into his “glory.” He does not 
suffer in order to satisfy the divine righteousness, and does 
not “ buy off” sinful men by the payment of the precious 
ransom of his blood, but he draws them to himself by the 
attraction of his personality, and to those who receive him 
he gives “ power to become the children of God.” There is 
here no roundabout accounting of men as righteous through 
faith by reason of the abrogation of a burdensome * law,” 
but the life-giving Christ directly communicates to the be- 
lievers a spiritual principle which is in them “a well of water 
springing up to everlasting life.” Obedience, far from being, 
as in the Pauline thought, an impossible achievement, is the 
prompt and glad expression of the life of him who is in liv- 
ing union with Christ. For the believer the future is full of 
promise. The blessed Paraclete will come. Receiving that 
which is Christ’s, he will communicate it to the faithful, 
leading them “into all truth.” Death has no power over 
those who have been united with Christ. He “ will raise 
them up at the last day,” and they will “come forth toa 
resurrection of life.” 

The various types of teaching contained in the New Tes- 
tament — the essential gospel of Jesus and the Jewish-Chris- 
tian, the Pauline, the deutero-Pauline, and the Johannine — 
present, indeed, formal differences of doctrine. But while 
the teaching of Jesus lies at the basis of all the other teach- 
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ings, and stood in a causal relation to them, furnishing 
partly the material and almost entirely the impulse which 
made them possible, there exists between the two classes a 
more important distinction than that of merely formal varia- 
tions. The evolution of Christianity from the simple gospel 
of Jesus to thé Johannine speculations, far from indicating a 
“ progressive revelation,” denotes as to religious content a 
retrogressive tendency. A development of doctrine is, how- 
ever, apparent, proceeding from the simple to the complex, 
the enhanced, and the metaphysical. While the several 
members of the second class present co ordinate differences, 
the two classes — the original gospel of Jesus and its doc- 
trinal developments — are distinguished by a fundamental 
difference of nature. Itis the distinction between: religion 
as experienced and discoursed of by one who was spiritually 
in touch with divine realities and in communion with God, 
and the accretions which become attached to his message 
and his story when these are committed to the flood of oral 
tradition ; between the teacher in his aloneness and simple 
grandeur, and the portraits of him drawn by his own and the 
immediately succeeding generations; between a God-allied 
life illustrating a divine message, and human conceptions 
and opinions of both, determined by varying interests, ten- 
dencies, and prejudices, and by tribal or provincial points of 
view; between a word of universal import spoken from a 
commanding outlook of spiritual experience, and the com- 
mentaries of the schools upon it; between a spiritual Mes- 
siah already come, with neither strife nor cry, in an inward 
kingdom of righteousness and love, and a temporal Messiah 
about to come on the clouds in pomp and splendor, with 
apocalyptic “thrones” and judgment; between the procla- 
mation of the kingdom of God as an ethical religious princi- 
ple, and an interpretation of it determined by the feverish 
Messianic hopes of an age of political ferment and fanati- 
cism ; between the intuitions of an inspired Master, who in 
his purity of heart beholds God, and the speculations of 
lesser men who grope if haply they may find Him; between 
realities and dreams, religion and theology, revelation and 
apocalypse, truth and half-truths; between the self-conscious- 
ness of the Son of Man and metaphysical Christologies ; 
between the straight way to God through sacrifice and obe- 
dience, and abstract and mechanical schemes of redemption ; 
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and between seeking the present kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and “gazing up into heaven” to discern a 
coming kingdom of apocalypse. 

The importance and transcendent worth of the gospel of 
Jesus, in contrast with the “undivine elements” in which 
the evolution of Christianity in the New Testament resulted, 
are evident as soon as it is separated from these and regarded 
by itself. Christianity and the religion of Jesus are two 
things which it is necessary to clear thinking about either 
to keep distinct. The gospel of Jesus is a teaching which 
may be described as the expression of his thought and expe- 
rience of man’s relation to God and to his fellow-man, or of 
conduct in the widest sense of the word. It has the stimu- 
lus and nurture for the mind which always accrue to it from 
dealing with great realities. As in art, so in religion and 
morals, the artificial degrades and enfeebles, the real ennobles 
and strengthens the soul. It is a striking evidence of the 
unequalled greatness of Jesus that his legacy to mankind 
contains nothing that’ is factitious. He has left us not his 
dreams, but his experiences; not his speculations, but his 
intuitive judgments; not processes, but verities; not a theol- 
ogy merely, but a religion. These are fruitful of thought, 
quicken the higher emotions, and furnish great moral impul- 
ses. They establish man’s faith in himself, in the moral and 
spiritual order, and in God. They enter into the structure 
of all true character, and constitute the vital principle of 
righteousness. For the ends of spiritual culture, one truth 
of Jesus exceeds in worth all the apocalypses that have been 
dreamed. His gospel, contrasted with the early commen- 
taries and speculations upon it, is as the permanent to the 
transient, as the divine word to varying human interpreta- 
tions of it. In what striking contrast does the fruitfulness 
of the one stand to the dreary barrenness of the other! 
There is the difference between them that the one is chiefly 
a religion, and the other chiefly a variety of theologies. The 
spiritual teacher in communion with God and in fellowship 
with man — how near is he to us! how apprehensible to 
thought! how inspiring as an example! But the Messiah on 
the clouds, the great high-priest, the second Adam, the pre- 
existent Logos— what remoteness, what inaccessibility, 
what suggestions of spiritual sterility do these terms convey ! 
The real Jesus, who goes before us in the way of sacrifice 
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and obedience, inspires our reverence and devotion; and as 
we follow him we become aware of the divine presence. 
But the apocalyptic and metaphysical Christs stir in us no 
sentiment of love and consecration, no fervor of discipleship, 
and only excite wonder and provoke speculation. Had only 
these latter been given, or had the attention of men been 
confined to these products of the evolution of doctrine, there 
would have been no disciples, no martyrs, and no Christian 
Church. Did the New Testament portray only these Christs 
and not also the living Jesus, it were a dead book. 





WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS, THEIR PAST, 
PRESENT, AND THEIR FUTURE 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
II. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
WORKERS. 


So far as opportunity is concerned, it is the United States 
only that offers a practically unlimited field to women work- 
ers, to whom some four hundred trades and occupations are 
now open. Comparison with other countries is, however, 
essential, if we would judge fairly of conditions as a whole; 
and thus we turn first to that other English-speaking race, 
and the English worker at home. At once we are faced with 
the impossibility of gathering much more than surface indi- 
cations, since in no other country is there any counterpart to 
our admirable system of investigation and tabulation, each 
year more and more systematic and thorough. In spite of 
the fact that factory laws had their birth in England, and 
that the whole system of child labor —the early horrors of 
which find record in thousands of pages of special reports 
from inspectors appointed by government — has been through 
their means modified and improved, there are, even now, no 
sources of information as to numbers at work or the charac- 
teristics of special industries. ‘The census must be the chief 
dependence, and here we find the enormous proportions to 
which the employment of women has attained. 

In 1861 these returns gave for England and Wales 
1,024,277 women at work. Twenty years later the number 
had doubled, half a million being found in London alone. 
This does not include all, since, as Mr. Charles Booth notes 
in his recent “ Labor and Life of the People,” many employed 
women do not return their employments. 

Mr. Booth’s work is a purely private enterprise, assisted by 
devoted coworkers, and by trained experts employed at -his 
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own expense. For the final estimate must be added general 
census returns, and the recent reports on the sweating system 
in London and other English cities. 

Beginning with factory operatives and their interests, 
nothing is easier than to follow the course of legislation on 
their behalf. The “Life of Lord Shaftesbury” is, in itself, 
the history of the movement for the protection of women 
and children, a movement begun early in the present century 
and made imperative by the hideous disclosures of oppres- 
sion ard outrage, not only among factory operatives, but the 
women and children in mining and other industries. Active 
as were his efforts and those of his colleagues, it is only 
within a generation that the fruit of their labor is plainly 
seen. As late as 1844, at the time Engel’s notable book on 
“The Condition of the Working Class in England” ap- 
peared, the labor of children of four and five years was still 
permitted, and women and children alike worked in mines, 
in brickyards, and other exposed and dangerous employ- 
ments for the merest pittance. The pages of Engel’s book 
swarm with incidents of individual and class misery ; and 
while he admits fully, in the appendix prepared in 1886, that 
many of the evils enumerated bave disappeared, he adds, 
that for the mass of workers, “the state of misery and inse- 
curity in which they live now is as low as ever, perhaps 
lower.” ad 

In spite gf these. facts, the manufacturing system as a 
whole has been absolutely altered and bettered by the pres- 
sure Of increasing laws on the subject, till in 1878 came the 
abrogation of fifteen anterior laws, and the codification of all 
essential features in “The Factory and Workshop Act,” a 
genuine industrial code in one hundred and seven sections. 

Up to this date violation of its provisions had been inces- 
sant, but determined enforcement brought about a uniform 
working day, protection of dangerous machinery, proper 
ventilation, improved sanitary conditions, an interdict on 
Sunday labor, and many other reforms in administration. 
Fourteen years have seen next to no change in the act, and 
the condition of women and child workers in factories and 
workshops has come to be regarded as the best that modern 
systems of production admit. These workers, whose num- 
bers now mount to hundreds of thousands, are a class apart, 
and for them legislation has accomplished all that legislation 
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seems able to do in alleviating social miseries. Content 
with the results achieved, need of further effort in other 
directions failed of recognition, and apathy became the gen- 
eral condition. 

It was during this season of repose that the public mind 
received first one shock and then another. “The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London ” appalled all who read, and leaf by leaf 
the new book of revelations disclosed always deeper depths 
of misery and want among all workers with the needle, — 
from the days of the fig leaf the symbol of grinding toil 
and often hopeless misery. 

Not alone from professional agitators, so called, but from 
philanthropists of every order came the cry for help. The 
factory and workshop act had not touched home labor. The 
sweating system, born of modern conditions, had risen 
unsuspected, and ran riot, not only in East London, but even 
in back alleys of the sacred west, and in the swarming 
southwest region beyond London Bridge. The London Lan- 
cet, the most authoritative medical journal of the world, 
conservative as it has always been, has at last found that it 
must join hands with socialist and anarchist, “scientific” or 
otherwise, with philanthropists of every order, against the 
new evil and its horrors. Rich and poor alike were involved. 
The virus of the deadly conditions under which the gar- 
ments took shape was implanted in every stitch that held 
them together, and transferred itself to the wearer. Not 
only from London, but from every city of England, came 
the same cry, and the public faced suddenly an abyss of 
misery whose existence had been unknown and unsuspected, 
and the causes of which seemed inexplicable. 

For many months of the year just ended (1892), parliamen- 
tary investigation has gone on. Report after report has been 
made to its committees; and as testimony from accredited 
sources poured in, incidentally a flood of light has been let 
in upon many forms of work outside the clothing manufact- 
urer. To-day, in four huge volumes of some thousand pages 
each, one may read the testimony, heart-sickening in every 
detail, a noted French political economist, the Comte 
d’Haussonville, describing it in a recent article in La 
Revue des deux Mondes, as “The Martyrology of English 
Industries.” 

In such conditions inspection is inoperative. An army of 
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inspectors would not suffice where every house represents 
from one to a dozen workshops under its roof, in each of 
which sanitary conditions are defied, and the working day 
made more often fourteen or sixteen hours than twelve. 
Even for this day, a starvation wage is the rule; the sewing 
machine operative, for example, while earning a wage of 
fifteen or eighteen pence, furnishing her own thread and 
being forced to pay rental on the machine. 

A portion of a wage table is given here as illustrative of 
rates, and used as a reference table before the preparation of 
Mr. Booth’s book, which gives much the same figures: — 

Making paper bags, 4 1-2d to 5 1-2d per thousand; possible earn- 
ings, 5s to 6s per week. 

Button holes, 3d a dozen; possible earnings, 8s a week. 

Shirts, 2d each, worker finding her own cotton; can get six done 
between 8 A. M. and 11 P. M. 

Sack sewing, 6d for twenty-five; 8d to 1s 6d per hundred. Possi- 
ble earnings, 8s per week. 

Pill-box making, 9s for thirty-six gross; possible earnings, 8s per 
week. 

Shirt button-hole making, 1d a dozen; can do three or four dozen 
a day. 

Whip making, 1s a dozen; can do a dozen a day. 

Trousers finishing, 3d to 5d each, finding one’s own cotton; can do 
four a day. 

Shirt-finishing, 3d to 4d a dozen; possible earnings, 6s a week. 

Outside of the cities, where the needle is almost the sole 
refuge of the unskilled worker, every industry is invaded. 
A recent report as to English nail and chain workers shows 
hours and general conditions to be almost intolerable, while 
the wage averages eight pence a day. In the mines, despite 
steady action concerning them, women are working by 
hundreds for the same rate. In short, from every quarter 
comes in repeated testimony that the majority of working 
Englishwomen are struggling for a livelihood; that a pound a 
week is a fortune, and that the majority live on a wage below 
subsistence point. 

The enormous influx of foreign population is partly 
responsible for these conditions, but far less than is popularly 
supposed; since the Jews, most often accused, are in many 
cases juster employers than the Christians and suffer from 
the same causes. For all alike, legislation is powerless to 
reach certain ingrained evils, and the recent sweating com- 
mission ended its report with the words: — 
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We express the firm hope that the faithful exposure of the evils 
that we have been called upon to unveil will have the effect of lead- 
ing capitalists to lend greater attention to the conditions under which 
work is done, which furnishes the merchandise they demand. When 
legislation has attained the limit beyond which it can no longer be 
useful, the amelioration of the condition of workers can result only 
from the increasing moral sense of those who employ them. 

This conclusion, it may be added, is in full accord with 
that given in the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., as well as 
with that of the majority of our most serious workers at home. 

During the Congrés Feministe held in the autumn of 
1892, Madame Vincent, an ardent champion of women 
wage-earners, presented statistics, chiefly from private sources, 
showing that out of 19,352,000 artisans in France, there are 
4,415,000 women who receive in wages or dividends nearly 
$500,000,000 a year. Their wage is much less in proportion 
to the work they do than that of men, yet they draw thirty- 
five per cent of the entire sum spent in wages. In Paris 
alone over 8,000 women are doing business on an indepen- 
dent footing; and of 3,858 suits judged in 1892 by the 
Workingman’s Council, 1,674 concerned women. In spite 
of these numbers and the abuses known to exist, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has refused practically to extend to women 
workers the law for the regulation of the conditions of work 
in workshops. The refusal is disguised under the form of 
adjournment of the matter, the reason assigned being that 
the grievances of women are by no means ripe enough for 
discussion. Women themselves are not at all of the same 
mind, and the result has already been a move toward definite 
organization of trades, and united action for all women 
engaged in them,a step hitherto regarded as impossible. 
The first effect of this has been a protest from Paris shop 
girls against the action of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the formation of committees whose business will be to enlist 
the interest and co-operation of women throughout the entire 
country ; a slow process, but one that will mean both educa- 
tion and final] release from some, at least, of the worst disa- 
bilities now weighting all women workers. 

Existence on French soil has come to mean something very 
different from the facts of a generation ago. Then, with 
wages hardly above “subsistence point,” the thrifty French- 
woman not only lived, but managed to put by a trifle each 
month. Wages have risen, but prices have at the same time 
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advanced. Every article of daily need is at the highest 
point, sugar, which the London workweman buys at a 
penny a pound, being twelve cents a pound in Paris, and 
flour, milk, eggs —all are equally high. Fuel is so dear that 
shivering is the law for all save the wealthy, and rents are 
no less dear, with no “ improved dwellings ” system to give 
the most for the scant sum at disposal. Bread and coffee, 
chiefly chiccory, make one meal; bread alone is the staple 
of the others, with a bit of meat for Sunday. Hours are 
frightfully long, the disabilities of the French needleworker 
being in many points the same as those of her English sister. 
In short, even skilled labor has many disabilities, the saving 
fact being that that of the unskilled is in far less proportion 
than across the channel, the present system of education 
including many forms of industrial training. 

This mere hint of English conditions, full knowledge of 
which is now accessible in the reports already referred to, is 
practically that for the continent also. Generations of freer 
life and many traditions in her favor, give certain advantages 
to the woman born on French soil. It is taken for granted 
that she will after marriage share her husband’s work or 
continue her own, and her keen intelligence is relied upon to 
a degree unknown to other nations. Repeated wars, and the 
enrollment of all her men for fixed periods of service, have 
developed the capacity of women in business directions, and 
they fill every known occupation. The light heartedness of 
her nation is in her favor, and she has learned thoroughly 
how to extract the most from every centime. There is none 
of the hopeless dowdiness and dejection that characterize 
the lower order of Englishwoman. Trim, tidy, and thrifty, 
the Frenchwoman faces poverty with a smiling courage that 
is part of her strength, this look changing often for the older 
ones into a patience which still holds courage. 

Thus far there is no official report of the industries in 
which they are engaged, and figures must be drawn from 
unofficial sources. M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, the noted polit- 
ical economist, in his history of “ The Labor of Women in 
the Nineteenth Century,” computes the number of women 
at work in the manufactories of textile fabrics, cottons, 
woollen, linen, and silk as nearly one million; and outside of 
this is the enormous number of lacemakers and general 
workers in all occupations. There are over 2 quarter of a 
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million of these laceworkers, whose wage runs from eighty 
and ninety centimes to two francs a day; and the rate of 
payment for Swiss laceworkers is the same. 

Passing to Germany, a good two thirds of the women are 
at work in field or shop or home, the proportion of women 
in agriculture being larger than in any other country of 
Europe. Her schools furnish better training than those of 
any other nation. In all these points Prussia leads, though 
till recently legislation has been in behalf of child workers, 
and women have been practically ignored. But factory reg- 
ulation is minute and extended, and the questions involved 
in the labor of women, and its bearing on health, longevity, 
etc., are now coming under consideration. In Silesia, as 
early as 1868, women were excluded from the salt mines, 
and the Labor Congress of 1889 brought about many changes 
of the laws on this point for Belgium and Germany. Italy, 
in which country industrial education is now receiving much 
attention, the labor of women, continuous, severe, and under- 
paid, as it is known to be, finds small mention, save among 
special students of social questions. Russia has practically 
no date from which judgment can be formed. In short, it is 
only in English-speaking countries that really efficient action 
as to the labor of women has taken place; while even for 
them the work has but begun, and new and more radical 
forms will be necessary for any real progress toward final 
betterment. To this end the labor bureaus of our own 
country are working diligently; and it is with them that 
we have next to do, the investigations already made and 
incorporated in their reports being full of suggestions for 
future workers. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS AMONG WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The summary already made of the work of bureaus of 
labor and their bearing upon women wage-earners, includes 
some points belonging under this head which it still seemed 
advisable to leave where they stand. The work of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau gave the keynote, followed by all suc- 
cessors, and thus required full outlining; and it is from that, 
as well as successors, that general conditions are to be deter- 
mined. A brief summary of such facts as each state has 
investigated and reported upon will be given, with the final 
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showing of the latest and most general report, — that from 
the United States Bureau of Labor for 1889. 

Beginning with New England, and taking state by state 
in the usual geographical order, that of Maine for 1888 
leads. Work here was done by a special commissioner ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and the chief towns and cities in 
the state were visited. No occupation was excluded. The 
foreign element of the state is comparatively small. There 
is no city in which overcrowding and its results in the tene- 
ment-house system are to be found. Factories are numerous, 
and the bulk of Maine workingwomen are found in them; 
the canning industry employs hundreds, and all trades have 
their proportion of workers. For all of them conditions are 
better in many ways than at almost any other point in 
New England, many of them living at home and paying but 
a small proportion of their wages toward the family support. 

A large proportion of the factories have boarding-houses 
attached which are run by a contractor. A full inspection 
of these was made, and the report pronounces them to be 
better kept than the ordinary boarding-house, with liberal 
dietary and comfortable rooms. Many of the women owned 
their furniture, and had made “homes ” out of the narrow 
quarters. These were the better paid class of workers. 
Several of the factories have “ Relief Associations,” in which 
the employees pay a small sum weekly, which secures them a 
fixed sum during illness or disability. The conditions, as a 
whole, in factory life are more nearly those of Massachusetts 
during the early days of the Lowell mills than can be found 
elsewhere. 

Taking the state as a whole, though the average wage is 
nearly a dollar less a week than that of Massachusetts, its 
buying power is somewhat more, from the fact that rents are 
lower and the conditions of living simpler, though this is 
true only of remote towns. 

Massachusetts follows; and here, as in Maine, there is 
general complaint that many of the girls live at home, pay 
little or no board, and thus can take a lower wage than the 
self-supporting worker. In the large stores employees are 
hired at the lowest possible figure, and many girls who are 
working for from $4 to $5 per week state that it is impos- 
sible to pay for room and board, with even tolerably decent 
clothing. Hundreds who want pin money do work at a 
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price impossible to the self-supporting worker, many married 
women coming under this head; and bitter complaint is 
made on this point. At the best the wage is at a minimum, 
and only the most rigid economy renders it possible for the 
earner to live on it. That there is not greater suffering, re- 
flects all honor on the army of hard-working women, pro- 
nounced by the commissioner to be as industrious, moral, 
and virtuous a class as the community owns. 

_“ Homes ” of every order have been established in Boston 
and in other large towns in the state; and as they give board 
at the lowest rate, they are filled with girls. They are rigid 
as to rules and regulations, and not in favor, as a rule, with 
the majority. A very slight relaxing of lines and more 
effort to make them cheerful would result in bringing many 
who now remain outside; but in any case they can reach but 
a small proportion. 

In unskilled labor there is little difference among the 
workers. All alike are half starved, half clothed, over- 
worked to a frightful degree; the report specifying numbers 
whose day’s work runs from fourteen to sixteen fiours, and 
with neither time to learn some better method of earning a 
living, or hope enough to spur them on in any new path. 
This class is found chiefly among sewingwomen on cheap 
clothing, bags, etc., and there is no present means of reach- 
ing them or altering the conditions which surround them. 

Connecticut factories are subject to the same general laws 
as those governing like work in Maine and Massachusetts. 
Over thirty thousand women and girls are engaged in fac- 
tory work, and ten thousand children, chiefly girls, women 
being twenty-five per cent of all employed in factories. Leg- 
islation has lessened or abolished altogether some of the 
worst features of this life, and there are special mills which 
have won the highest reputation for just dealing and care of 
every interest of their employees. But the same reasons that 
affect general conditions for all workers exist here also, and 
produce the same results, not only in factory labor, but in 
all other industries open to women. The fact that there are 
no large cities, and thus little overcrowding in tenements, 
and that there is home life for a large proportion of the 
workers, tells in their favor. Factory boarding-houses fairly 
well kept abound; but the average wage, $6.50, is a trifle 
lower than that of Massachusetts, and implies more difficulty 
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in making ends meet. Many of the worst abuses in child 
labor arose in Connecticut, and the reports for both 1885 
and 1886 state that for both women and children much re- 
mains to be done. Clothing here, as elsewhere, is synonymous 
with overwork and underpay, the wage being below subsist- 
ence point; and want of training is often found to be a 
portion of the reason for these conditions. 

In Rhode Island, as in all the New England States, the 
majority of the factories are in excellent condition, the older 
ones alone being open to the objections justly made both by 
employees and the reports of the Labor Bureau. The wage 
falls below that of Connecticut, while the general conditions 
of living are practically the same, the statements made as to 
the first applying with equal force to the last. Manufact- 
ures are the chief employment, the largest number ci women 
workers being found in these. Of all of them the commis- 
sioner reports: “They work harder and more hours than 
men, and receive much less pay.”* The fact of no large 
cities, and thus no slums, is in the worker’s favor, but limita- 
tions are in all other points sharp and continuous. 

New York follows, and for the state at large the same 
remarks apply at every point. It is New York City in which 
focuses every evil that hedges about women workers, and in 
a degree not to be found at any other portion of the country. 
These will be dealt with in the proper place. The average 
wage, so far as the state is concerned, gives the same result 
as those already mentioned. Manufacturing gives large em- 
ployment, and this is under as favorable conditions as in 
New England, though the average wage is nearly a dollar 
less than that of Massachusetts, while expenses are in some 
ways higher. The incessant tide of foreign labor tends to 
steadily lower the wage rate, and the struggle for mere sub- 
sistence is the fact for most. 

In New York City, while there is a large proportion of 
successful workers, there is an enormous mass of the lowest 
order. No other city offers so varied a range of employment, 
and there is none where so large a number are found earning 
a wage far below the “life limit.” 

The better paying trades are filled with women who have 
had some form of training in school or home, or have passed 





* “Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Industrial Statistics of Rhode 
Island 1889," p. 22. 
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from one occupation to another, till that for which they had 
most aptitude has been determined. That, however, to 
which all the more helpless turn at once, as the one thing 
about the doing of which there can be no doubt or difficulty, 
is the one most overcrowded, most underpaid, and with its 
scale of payments lessening year by year. The girl too igno- 
rant to reckon figures, too dull witted to learn by observa- 
tion, takes refuge in sewing in one of its many forms as the 
one thing possible to all grades of intelligence; often the 
need of work for older women arises from the death or evil 
habits of the natural head of the family, and fortunes have 
sunk to so low an ebb that at times the only clothing left is 
on the back of the worker, in the last stages of demoraliza- 
tion. Employment in a respectable place thus becomes im- 
possible, and the sole method of securing work is through 
the middlemen or “ sweaters,” who ask no questions and 
require no reference, but make as large a profit as can be 
wrung from the helplessness and bitter need of those with 
whom they reckon. 

The difficulties to be faced by the woman whose only way 
of self-support is limited to the needle, whether in machine 
or hand work, are fourfold: first, her own incompetency must 
very often head the list, and prevent her from securing first- 
class work; second, middlemen or sweaters lower the prive 
to starvation point; third, contract work done in prisons or 
reformatories brings about the same result; and fourth, she 
is underbid from still another quarter,— that of the country- 
woman living at home, who takes the work at any price 
offered. 

The report of the New York Bureau of Labor for 1885 
contains a mass of evidence so fearful in its character, and 
demonstrating conditions of life so tragic for the worker, and 
so shameful on the part of the employer, that general atten- 
tion was for the time aroused. It is impossible here to make 
more than this general statement, referring all readers to the 
report itself for full detail. Thousands herded together in 
tenement houses, and received a daily wage of from twenty- 
five to sixty cents, the day’s labor being often sixteen hours 
long. “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London” found its par- 
allel here, nor has there been any diminution of the numbers 
involved, though at some points conditions have been im- 
proved. But the facts recorded in the report are practically 
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the same to-day, and the income of many workers falls below 
two dollars a week, from which sum food, clothing, light, 
fuel, and rent are to be provided for. The sum and essence 
of every wrong and injustice that can hedge about the 
worker is found at this point, and remains a problem to 
every worker among the poor, the solving of which will 
mean the solution of the whole labor question. 

New Jersey reports have from the beginning followed the 
phases of the labor movement with a keen intelligence and 
interest. They give general conditions as much the same as 
those of New York State. The wage rate is but $5; and 
Newark, especially, a city which is filled with manufacturing 
establishments of every order, reproduces some of the evil 
conditions of New York City, though in far less degree. 
Taking the state as a whole, legislation has done much to 
protect the worker, and other reforms are persistently urged 
by the bureau. 





SUICIDES AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 


“ I¥ we read of one man robbed or murdered or killed by 
accident, or one house burned, or one vessel wrecked, we 
need never read of another. One is enough. If you are 
acquainted with the principle, what do you care for a myriad 
of instances and applications?” 

Thus reasons Thoreau in his “ Walden,” as if the know]l- 
edge of a single fact were sufficient to reveal to us the 
underlying principle. Much to the contrary, the collection 
and study of a large body of facts of the same order form 
one of the most important and useful branches of social sci- 
ance, without which it would be impossible for us to have 
intelligent conceptions of the world we live in. 

A single case of murder brought to light would never 
have led to the establishment of a criminal code, nor would 
the mere knowledge of a single shipwreck have caused the 
inauguration of the life-saving service. It is the multitude 
of facts of the same kind that impress us with their impor- 
tance, and, in the language of Herschell, “statistics present 
themselves to us as the basis of social and political dynamics 
and as the only solid ground on which the truth or falsity 
of historical or psychological theories can be proved.” 

A single case of suicide, met with in the news columns of 
a daily paper, causes rarely so much as a thought of pity or 
regret; for so accustomed have we become to the sensa- 
tional and horrible that we pass, even over exceptional cases, 
with only a sigh; and it is not until the facts are brought 
before us in their totality and compared with other related 
phenomena that the seriousness and importance of a subject 
are brought clearly before our mind. To do this and to 
present, for the first time, I believe, the statistics of suicide 
for American states and cities, as far as obtainable, is the 
object of the present paper. 

Excepting Dr. Davis Dewey’s essay on “Suicide in New 
England,” * I am not aware of any attempt having been 
made towards a presentation of suicide in the various states 
and cities of the Union, papers on the subject being usually 
confined to either statistics of suicide in Europe or to reiter- 

* “ Journal of American Statistical Association,” vol. viii., p. 158, 
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ation of the facts in well-known cases of suicide of ancient 
or modern times, presenting disconnected views of the sub- 
ject, but no intelligent picture of the full extent of the evil, 
especially as it prevails in the United States. 

Statistics of suicide are obtainable for only a very few of 
the forty-four states of the Union, but for nearly all of the 
large cities. Only those states have been included in Table 
No. I. which possess records for at least twenty years, or four 
quinquennial periods. ‘The following table presents the sta- 
tistics of suicide for twenty-five years for four New England 
states, and for twenty years for one Western state. The 
data have in all cases been taken from the official records of 
the registration bureaus, and will not fall much below the 
actual truth. In Massachusetts, where a board of medical 
examiners makes rigid inquiry into every case of death by 
violence, the difference between the registration returns and 
the returns of the board amounts to about eight per cent. It 
must therefore be borne in mind that the actual truth is 
above, rather than below, the reported returns. 


TABLE I. — Suicides in Five American States, 1866-1890. 
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TABLE I. — Concluded. 
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It would be interesting if we could bring into comparison 
the returns for New England with those of other sections of 
the country, especially the South and West; but in the pres- 
ent undeveloped stage of vital statistics in the majority of 
states, this is impossible. Attempts have been made in that 
direction in the mortality volumes of the Census of 1870 and 
1880, but the results are unsatisfactory, and always will be 
so until every state and county has a board of health and a 
bureau of registration. . 

As will be seen by the table, the returns show a steady 
and gradual increase in the number of suicides during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, which is brought out the more 
clearly when we compare the returns for one quinquennial 
period with those of the following. That this increase has 
not only been absolute in numbers, but also out of proportion 
to the general increase in the total mortality and population, 
will be seen ata glance on examination of the next table, 
which I regret not having been able to make more complete. 


TABLE II. — Mortality and Suicide by Five-Year Periods 
for Four States. 

































































MASSACHUSETTS. || RHODE ISLAND.* CONNECTICUT. _ MICHIGAN. 
x | Sa g|Sx : g|S¢ , g| 2s 
8 io3/8s|| -8 |-3/43|| -8 |-3/8s/| <8 |-3/ 43 
Gs |28/88|| 38 |BS\s8]| Fs |SSis8\| Fs |88) sz 
os 3 
e& lez iaz|| 28 lealdal| 24 leel&e|| 28 lea! &z 
1861-65 129,685 | 394 |,329 
1866-70 125. 419 | 301 15,558; 71 | 219 39,724 | 140 | 283 
1871-75 163,739 | 630 | 260 19,461 | 90 | 216 46,780 | 186 | 251 61,847 | 219 | 282 
1876-80 . | 162, 702 | 232 21,796 | 100 | 218 49,037 186 68,770 | 307 | 242 
1881-85 . | 186,075 | 849 | 218 25,342 | 111 | 228 567,856 | 340 | 170 87,271 | 405 | 215 
90 205,409 | 907 | 226 30,431; 98 | 311 vetted 143 || 101,390 | 490 
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The ratios in this table have been arrived at by dividing 
the total mortality of a given period of five years by the total 
number of suicides recorded during the corresponding period. 
Since the mortality is recorded annually, we have in the same 
a more accurate basis. than in the decennial census enumera- 
tion, or the estimates of the population for intercensal years 
obtained by the customary formula for calculating the geo- 
metrical increase of the population. On examination of the 
Massachusetts returns, as shown in the first column of Table 
II., it will be found that there was one suicide to every three 
hundred and twenty-nine deaths during the first period 
(1861-1865), which ratio increased from period to period 
until 1881-1885; since then there has been a slight decline 
during the last period, due principally to the returns for 
1886, when there were but one hundred and forty-nine sui- 
cides, to one hundred and seventy-six the year before and 
one hundred and sixty-five the year immediately following. 
The returns for the other states present similar conditions, 
excepting Rhode Island, where there have been but slight 
fluctuations in the annual and quinquennial returns. 

To this exceptional condition prevailing in Rhode Island 
I shall have occasion to refer again further on. To make 
absolutely sure of the statement made in the beginning, that 
there has been an excessive increase in the number of sui- 
cides as compared with the increase in the total mortality, I 
have taken the returns of deaths and suicides for the first 
period for each state and compared the same with the last 
period ; and as will be found in the percentages of the next 
table, the percentage of increase in suicides is always in 
excess of the gain in the total mortality. Rhode Island, to 
the contrary, shows an increase of nearly ninety-six per cent 
in total mortality against an increase of only thirty-eight per 
cent in the total number of suicides. 


TABLE III. — Percentages of Increase in Total Mortality 
and Suicides. 
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It is not necessary for me to add any further comment on 
the last table, since the result is fully in agreement with 
those of the previous tables; and I shall now proceed to dis- 
cuss the returns of suicides in the large cities, which furnish 
the most valuable records on the subject. 

The fact is too well known to need reiteration here, that 
since the beginning of the present century there has been a 
steady and most extraordinary increase in the population of 
the larger cities of the country — an increase out of all pro- 
portion to the total increase of the population at large. In 
1790, when the first census was taken, only 3.35 per cent of 
the total population were living in cities of over eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, against 29.12 per cent in 1890. Out of a 
total population of about sixty-three millions, more than eigh- 
teen millions live in the larger cities.* In Massachusetts 
about 70 per cent of the entire population live in cities; in 
Connecticut, about 50 per cent, and in Rhode Island, nearly 
79 per cent. Michigan, in 1890, had 26 per cent of urban 
population against 16.5 per cent in 1880. 

The drift of the country population into the cities is most 
pronounced in the Eastern states, but the movement is tak- 
ing place all over the country, from Maine to Oregon; in 
fact, all over the civilized world. ‘To illustrate the impor- 
tance of a study of this movement of population in connev- 
tion with the study of moral statistics, especially those of 
suicide, I will briefly state the changes in population in the 
county of Berkshire of Massachusetts in connection with the 
statistics of suicide for the past thirty years. This county, 
in the extreme western part of the state, during the thirty- 
five years from 1855-90 gained 116 per cent in the popula- 
tion of three manufacturing cities, and suffered a decrease of 
85 per cent in fifteen of its agricultural towns.¢ In 1855, 
according to the state census, 13,500 persons lived in these 
fifteen towns, decreasing to 8,726 to the year 1890. During 
the same period the population of the three manufacturing 
cities increased from 5,175 in 1855 to 11,177 in 1890. 
According to the last census,f out of a total of thirty-two 
towns in Berkshire County, twenty-four show a decrease in 
population, while only eight show an increase. This increase 





* Census Bulletin 52. 
¢ State Board of Agriculture Report, November 1891. 
¢ Census Bulletin 24, 
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was largest in the manufacturing towns of Adams, North 
Adams, and Pittsfield. 

If we now turn to the records of suicide returned for the 
same county for the same period, it wili be found that a most 
extraordinary change has taken place. During the five years 
from 1865-70 * there were only seven suicides recorded, 
whereas during the five years from 1886-90 forty persons 
committed self-murder in the same locality. During the ten 
years from 1870-80 there were thirty suicides, or a ratio of 
2.7 per 1,000 deaths; while during the last decade the number 
increased to seventy-nine, or 5.9 per 1,000 deaths.¢ In 1865 
there was one suicide to every 56,944 inhabitants, against 
one to every 6,239 in 1890. These preliminary remarks will 
suffice to make clear the importance of the study of suicide 
in our large cities, the returns from sixteen of which I am 
able to present in the following table: — 


TABLE IV. — Suicide in Sixteen American Cities. 








. A Inhabitants 
Population, |Mortality,| Suicides, Deaths to 
City. 1890. 1890. 1890. to 


One Suicide.|On6 suicide. 





San Francisco, Cal. 298,997 5,378 79 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 451,770 | 8,681 98 
tChicago, Ill. . . | 1,099,850 | 21,856 206 
Cincinnati, O. . . 296,908 6,441 53 
§ Washington, D. C. 230,392 2,934 21 
Cleveland,O.. . . 261,353 5,058 32 
Newark, N. J. . . 181,830 4,629 29 
New York, N. Y. . | 1,515,801 | 40,103 239 
Detroit, Mich. . . 205,876 | 4,037 21 
t § New Orleans, La. 242,039 | 6,075 30 
Boston, Mass. . . 448,477 | 10,181 50 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 806,343 | 19,827 94 
Philadelphia, Penn. | 1,046,964 } 21,732 80 
Pittsburgh, Penn.. . 238,617 6,230 20 
Baltimore, Md. . . 434,489 | 10,198 25 
Providence, R. I. . 132,146 | 2,877 6 


























In this table I have included the census returns of popu- 
lation for 1890, and given the ratio of suicides to population 
as well as to the total mortality. I have arranged the cities 
according to propensity to suicide, as shown by the ratios 
based on the total mortality; but as will be seen, there would 

* I do not possess the earlier records. 

t Registration Report, 1890, p. 379-80. 


+ Mortality and suicides for 1889. 
§ Mortality and suicides of white population only. 
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be substantially the same result if I had chosen the other 
method. 

In the aggregate the table presents a record of more than 
one thousand suicides in sixteen cities during a single year. 
If we were able to ascertain the number of those cases which 
fail to be recorded, as well as the number of attempts at sui- 
cide, the army of those who seek in suicide relief from 
earthly troubles would assume alarming proportions. In 
New York City two hundred and thirty-nine suicides were 
recorded during the year 1890, and in the sister city of the 
West over two hundred cases were registered the year 
before. For San Francisco we find a record of some ninety 
cases, which, based on the mortality, shows that there is one 
suicide to every sixty-eight deaths, the highest ratio on 
record for any American city.* 

St. Louis makes return for ninety-eight voluntary deaths, 
being one to every 88.5 of the total mortality, while for 
Washington, D.C., the ratio is one to 139.7, one of the highest 
on record, although in total numbers the returns fall consider- 
ably below those of other cities of equal size. Providence, R.I., 
occupies the last place in the table, having the lowest ratio 
of suicides to the population, as well as to mortality; yet 
Rhode Island is the most densely populated state of the 
Union, having an urban population of 78.89 per cent. 

For the purpose of making more plain the frightful extent 
of what has been called a “social malady,” I give a state- 
ment of the annual returns for twenty years for six of the 
larger cities of the country, presenting a total of over seven 
thousand cases. For New York City alone this total reaches 
the enormous number of three thousand five hundred and 
seventy for twenty years, being more than one half of the 
total returns for the six cities embraced in the next table. 


TABLE V.— Suicides in Six Leading Cities for Twenty Years. 








YEAR. | New York. | Boston. | Providence.| Philadelphia.| Baltimore. | Cincinnati. 





114 26 41 6 
144 29 48 9 
118 82 47 24 
180 25 1 59 20 
155 45 1 68 21 


























* Of these, ten were those of Mongolians. 
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TABLE V.—Concluded. 





New York. Boston. | Providence.| Philadelphia.| Baltimore. | Cincinnati. 





150 | 37 10 eo | 15 34 
148 | 39 12 en eC) 87 
142 | 384 40 21 45 
117 36 51 15 87 
152 40 68 18 35 
166 42 23 41 
199 38 7s | = 46 
161 | 42 5 | 26 39 
229 | 46 «| 89 20 46 
207 | +41 =| 78 28 44 
223 42 | 90 31 46 
235 51 | 88 43 33 
247 37 94 35 52 
244 42 | 32 40 
239 50 80 25 53 


























Philadelphia returns some fourteen hundred cases, which 
form about one fifth of the total; while for Providence the 
returns are less than two hundred, or about nine per annum 
for twenty years. By five-year periods, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, the alarming increase in suicide in our large 
cities becomes still more plain: — 


TABLE VI.— Comparison of the Increase of the Total Mortality 
and Suicide by Five and Ten Year Periods. 








DEATHS 


TOTAL SUICIDES. 
TO ONE SUICIDE. 





1876- | 1881- 1876- | 1881- | 1886- 


1880. | 1885. ° 1880. | 1885. | 1890., 


in Suicide, 1880-90, 


Per cent of Increase 
over 187 


of Mortality, 1880- 
90, over 1870-80. 


Per cent of Increase 


New York .| 711 | 709 | 962 | 1,188} 208 | 201 | 188 | 165 
Philadelphia, | 263 | 278 | 401 | 456)| 315 | 302 | 252 | 229 
Boston . .| 157 | 186 | 209 | 222)) 247 | 210 | 224 | 225 
Baltimore .| 80| 88 | 127] 166)| 465 | 429 | 343 | 270 
Cincinnati .| 134 | 188 | 216 | 224|| 197 | 135 | 141 | 188 
Providence .| 42 | 37] 58 39}| 202 | 268 | 192 | 334 
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We have here the suicides for four periods of five years 
each, and the ratios of the same to the total mortality for the 
same number of periods. They are in almost perfect agree- 
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ment with the returns for the states, as shown in Table III., 
and, with the exception of Providence, show an increase in 
the number of suicides in excess of the proportionate increase 
in the general mortality. For New York City the increase 
in the total mortality during the second period of ten years, 
over the first decade, is equal to about thirty per cent against 
an increase of over fifty-two per cent in the total number of 
suicides. For Philadelphia and Baltimore the increase has 
been still greater, being the highest for the latter city, where 
during the last five years the number of suicides has been 
double that of the first quinquennial period. On the other 
hand, the increase in total mortality-has been less for Balti- 
more than for any other city, excepting Cincinnati, which 
city shows the highest ratio of suicides to the total number 
of deaths during the period 1886-90. Providence holds the 
same position as in previous tables. Many more deductions 
might be made from these tables, but I will leave that to 
those who wish to investigate the subject further. 

While these tables are far from being complete presenta- 
tions of statistics of suicide of the country, they are sufficient 
to show that the general law of suicide as laid down by 
Quetelet, Buckle, Morselli, and others, “ that in a given state 
of society a given number of persons must put an end to 
their lives,” applies to this country as well as to the state. of 
Europe; and the question is natural as to what are the causes 
that bring about the voluntary destruction of thousands and 
tens of thousands of men and women who seek the ignoble 
grave of a felo de se. 

In the plain but impressive language of statistics we have 
here before us a picture of the darkest side of modern life. 
Whatever the causes are that produce such frightful condi- 
tions, this much is certain, that something must be radically 
wrong in a society when thousands are compelled to put air 
end to their own existence. Is it the individual member or 
the social organism that is to blame ? 

Writers on the subject, from Quetelet to Morselli, show 
little agreement as to the probable causes of what Morselli 
calls a “ social disease.” Quetelet gave it as his opinion that 
“the offences of men are the result, not so much of their 
own vices, as of the state of society into which that individual 
is thrown.” * Esquirol, Falret, Bourdin, Dr. Winslow, and 


* Buckle, “ Civilization in England,” vol. i., p. 22. 
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others, hold that suicide is always evidence of insanity. 
Lecky, in his “European Morals,” speaks of the idea of 
suicide in modern times as “being almost always found to 
have sprung, either from absolute insanity, from diseases 
which, though not amounting to insanity, are yet sufficient to 
discolor our judgment, or from that last excess of sorrow 
when resignation and hope are both extinct.”* The majority 
of more recent writers on the subject, especially Dr. Morselli, 
hold “that just as madness may go on without any attempt 
at suicide, so the suicidal determination may be formed in the 
healthiest mind, which then carries it out with the coolness 
inspired by the most perfect logic.” + 

Dr. Matthews expresses the opinion “ that the most power- 
ful influence leading to suicide is civilization,” and “that 
self-killing is emphatically the crime of intellectual peoples.” 
He adds further “that no act of a man’s life can be shown to 
be more coolly and rationally planned than is generally the 
act of leaving it.” 

The writers on the subject may be divided into two classes 
— those who relieve the individual from all responsibility 
and consider him the unfortunate victim of a mad impulse, 
and those who, opposed to the idea of insanity, hold that 
suicide is the direct product of the will, coolly planned and 
carried into effect as a logical conclusion. A third class of 
writers, according to circumstance, consider suicide either an 
act of madness or a crime. 

In support of the theory of madness and its relation to 
self-murder, there is an imposing array of statistical evidence 
relating to the general increase in insanity all over the civil- 
ized world. While it is true that on this point as well 
opinions differ, the majority of well-informed and competent 
statisticians affirm that the increase in insanity is absolute as 
well as relative. A few instances will suffice to prove that 
there has been a considerable increase in insanity in this 
country as well as in Europe. 

According to the last report of the Massachusetts Lunacy 
Commission, there were in 1870 in that state, supported in 
state institutions, 1,962 insane, or one to every 743 inhabi- 
tants. During the decade 1870-80, this number increased to 





* “European Morals,” vol. ii., p. 63. 
t Morselli, “ Suicide,” p. 272. 
North American Review, April, 1898. 
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8,123, or one to every 570 of population, increasing during 
the following period to 4,653 in the year 1890, or one insane 
person to every 481 of total population. 

The Irish census returns for 1891 show that while there 
was one insane to every 657 of population in 1851, one to 
every 328 in 1871, there was one to every 222 inhabitants in 
the census year 1891. 

England and Wales in 1890 contained about 75,000 luna- 
tics, against some 61,000 in 1880 and 38,000 in 1860. 

New York state institutions in 1880 contained 4,211 insane 
persons, while in 1890 there were reported to be 7,505 of 
these unfortunates.* The four asylums in the state of Con- 
necticut reported 715 inmates in 1881 against 1501 in 1889.+ 
Other states make similar returns, but are omitted for want 
of space. 

If it be argued that these data may be defective or mislead- 
ing on account of a more careful enumeration in recent years 
or a more extended use of state institutions, such objections 
can easily be silenced by an examination of the mortuary 
records showing deaths due to insanity. For this purpose I 
have compiled the following two tables, which show, first, the 
total mortality by five-year periods; second, the quinquennial 
number of deaths due to insanity, as well as the correspond- 
ing ratio for the same based on the total mortality; third, the 
returns and ratios for the suicides occurring during the same 
periods. The two most reliable sources of information have 
been selected, to secure the utmost accuracy in support of 
my statement. 


TABLE VII.— Comparison of the Increase in Deaths Due to In- 
sanity and Suicide with the Increase in the Total Mortality. 


TABLE A.— MASSACHUSETTS, 1861-90. 








PERIODS Total Deaths from| Ratioto ||Deathsfrom/ Ratio to 
. Mortality. Insanity. | Mortality. Suicide. Mortality. 





1866-70 . .| 125,395 498 352 419 
1871-75 . .| 163,739 498 329 630 
1876-80 . .| 162,924 670 243 702 
1881-85 . .| 186,075 819 227 849 
1886-90 . .| 205,409 902 228 907 226 


1861-65 . .| 129,685 329 395 | 304 329 
| 


























* Report, State Board of Charities, 1891. Royce, “ Race Education,” vol. i., p. 24. 
t Census Bulletin, 62. 
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TABLE VII. — Concluded. 


TABLE B.— New York City, 1866-90. 








Total | Deaths from} Ratio to 


Deaths from} Ratio to 
PERIODS. Mortality. | Insanity. | Mortality. 


Suicide. Mortality. 





1866-70 . .| 128,205 || 187 685 
1871-75 . .| 148,148 || 280 529 
1876-80 . .| 142,642 346 412 709 201 
1881-85 . .| 181,275 569 318 962 189 
1886-90 . .| 196,241 1,045 188 | 1,188 165 


437 293 
711 208 


| 
| 
| 
| 




















Whatever our opinion may be as regards the nature or 
causes of suicide, its intimate relation to madness cannot be 
denied. While it is very true that there are countries where 
there prevails a high rate of insanity with no corresponding 
propensity to suicide, like Ireland, for instance, it is equally 
true, and this statement is supported by fact, that wherever 
there is a high ratio of suicide there will be found an equal 
propensity towards madness. Morselli has shown, by a table 
compiled from the English registration returns of deaths due , 
to suicide, apoplexy, paralysis, madness, epilepsy, and other 
cerebral diseases, that there is a close relation between suicide 
and the morbid conditions of the brain; * and we have ample 
material in this country to prove the assertion that not only 
suicide and insanity, but all the other various diseases of the 
brain, are on an increase out of all proportion to the general 
increase in the morbidity and mortality at large. The fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the latest Massachusetts returns, 
will show at a glance the alarming and frightful increase in 
deaths due to brain disease as well as suicide. 


TABLE VIII. — Comparison of the Increase in Deaths Due to Brain 
Disease and Suicide with the Increase in the Total Mortality. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 1861-90. 








Deaths 
from Brain 
Disease. 


Total 
Mortality. 


Ratioto ||Deathsfrom| Ratio to 


PERIODS. Mortality. || Suicide. | Mortality. 





1861-65 .. 129,685 8,468 J 394 329 
1866-70 . .| 125,395 9,699 . 419 301 
1871-75 . .| 163,789 13,057 2. 630 260 
1876-80 .. 162,924 14,495 i 702 2382 
1881-85 . .| 186,075 17,878 ’ 849 218 
1886-90 . .| 205,400 21,325 907 226 





























* Morselli, “ Suicide,” p. 293. 
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In proportion to the total population, the number of 
suicides is exceedingly small, and would not deserve the 
import attached to its occurrence were it not that a study of 
related phenomena made clear and indisputable the connec- 
tion between suicide, madness, and crime. As it has well 
been said by the great Italian authority, “In proportion to 
the number of individuals who take part in the struggle for 
life, that of the suicides and mad is comparatively small; but 
it must not be forgotten that the greater part of the con- 
quered pays a corresponding tribute to early death, indigence, 
emigration, to crime, prostitution, and to physical infirmities.” 
A total of nine hundred and seven suicides for five years 
may seem a matter of small importance for a state like Massa- 
chusetts; but when we add the twenty-one thousand deaths 
due to brain disease, the matter changes into one of the most 
serious nature a society can have to concern itself about. 
There are no means by which we can state in figures the 
total amount of misery and vice prevailing in a given com- 
munity at any given period of time; but a careful study of 
statistics of marriage and divorce, illegitimacy and infantile 
mortality, pauperism and crime, foreclosure and evictions, 
drunkenness and arrest for vagrancy, will convince even the 
most pronounced optimist that the world of to-day is far 
from being what it ought to be,and, what is more, far from 
being what it could be. The forces that bring about condi- 
tions that, in the language of Carlyle, “neither heaven nor 
earth can justify,” are the same and sole causes of suicide 
and madness. 

The editor of THE ARENA has asked the question, “ Are we 
really a prosperous people?” In the face of all the misery, 
vice, and want of modern life, may we not ask another 
question, “ Are we really a happy people?” We have 
heard of late much about the danger of foreign influence, 
the pauper labor of Europe, the danger of immigration, etc.; 
it may interest some to compare the American statistics of 
suicide with those of some European states, for which pur- 
pose I have constructed the following table from the works | 
of Morselli and Dr. Dewey. This table gives for a number 
of periods the suicides per million for nine European and 
four New England states. 
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TABLE IX.— Comparison of the Increase in Suicides in certain 
European States with Four New England States. 


Ratio per million inhabitants. 








1856-60. | 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. 





Europe.* 
See. 3 +s 57 85 81 
Norway... - 94 76 73 
Denmark .. . 276 277 258 
England. .. . 65 67 66 
oe 1 = | 5% 15 
eS ee 123 142 
Seazomy ... . 245 297 
Dee. 2 «5 110 2 135 
a ae ee 30 


America.t 


Massachusetts. . y 2. 60.6 
Connecticut. . . J 54.6 
Rhode Island . . a ef 83.5 
Vermont... 76.2 


























While Morselli’s table does not cover the entire period, 
Dr. Dewey’s table extends from 1856 to 1885; and as will be 
seen on examination of the ratios, there has been a steady 
and gradual approach of suicides in this country towards the 
higher ratios prevailing in Europe. It will surprise many to 
find that suicides are more frequent to-day in New England 
than in the old England of only twenty years ago. 

The study of statistics of suicide, madness, and crime is one 
of the utmost importance to any society when such abnormal 
conditions are on the increase. When such an increase has 
been proved to exist, it is the duty of society to leave noth- 
ing undone until the evil has been checked or been brought 
under control. That cannot be a healthy society, progres- 
sive and civilized, where there is a growing disregard for life 
and its duties. It is the health of the people that ought to 
come, and in a higher civilization will come, before the wealth 
of the people. If these statistics of suicide and madness 
prove anything, they prove beyond a doubt that somewhere 
our social organism is diseased, that something is wrong with 
our boasted civilization, which permits to exist, or directly 
causes to exist, conditions that annually drive thousands 
of men and women to self-murder or into the mad-house. 


* Morselli, “ Suicide” (Am. ed.), p. 22. 
t Dewey. Jour. Am. Statistical Asx. ol. viii, p. 163. 
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If it be true “that the things that are seen are of less im- 
portance than the things that are not seen,” suicide furnishes 
an admirable illustration of the proverb. There is no mal- 
ady of modern life that strikes more deeply into the very root 
of our civilization than self-murder, and a thorough inquiry 
into its nature and causes reveals the most serious defect of 
our so-called civilization. 

If it be true, as Cardinal Gibbons asserts, “that the eco- 
nomic conditions of this country are fast approaching those of 
Europe,” * and further, as has been stated by another writer, 
“that what is called society in this country imitates to the 
extent of its ability English society, which gives every evi- 
dence of being the most corrupt on earth,” + it is an evil sign 
of the times when we find that suicide and madness are rap- 
idly approaching European conditions — in fact, in many 
instances, already equal and even exceed them. 

Civilization is defined by Matthew Arnold as “ the human- 
ization of man in society, the satisfaction for him in society 
of the true laws of human nature.” ¢ 

We must be far from being truly civilized as long as we 
permit to exist, or accept as inevitable, conditions which year 
after year drive an increasing army of unfortunates to mad- 
ness, crime, or suicide. It is not civilization, but the want 
of it, that is the cause of such conditions. It is the diseased 
notion of modern life — almost equal to being a religious 
conviction — that material advancement and prosperity are 
the end, the aim, and general purpose of human life; that 
religion and morality, art and science, education and recrea- 
tion, are all subordinate to one all-absorbing aim, the struggle 
for wealth. To this unhealthy condition of modern society 
is due the majority of cases of suicide, madness, and pre- 
mature death. It is the struggle of the masses against the 
classes. The former fall victims in the struggle for life and 
for the absolute necessities ; the latter fall victims to their 
own iniquity, responsible for their own as well as the miser- 
able fate of their victims. It has been well said by Guizot 
“that society and civalization are still in their childhood; 
that what we have before us is incomparably, infinitely 
greater.” At least, let us hope so; but in words equally 





* North American Review, April, 1890. 
t “ An Ounce of Prevention,” by Jacobus. 
+ “ Civilization in America.” 
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true and prophetic, an American writer warns us “ that false 
is the not overwise conclusion that uninterrupted progress of 
the race for all future time is a certainty.” “It is not easy,” 
adds Dr. Ely, “always to read aright the lessons of human 
history; but plain and clear and unquestioned do the annals 
of the past reveal a power which makes for righteousness, 
call it what we will, passes judgment on the nations of the 
earth, and dooms those to decay and destruction which have 
ceased to help onward the growth of mankind.”* 





* “ Labor Movement in America,” pp. 292, 293. 
































HOW TO INTRODUCE THE INITIATIVE AND 
REFERENDUM. 


BY W. D. MCCRACKAN, A. M. 








IF we would solve the social problem in peace, let us look 
to our methods of legislation while there is yet time. The 
list of needed reforms is so long, and the means of intro- 
ducing them so poor and inefficient, that men are losing 
patience. The people are weary of that profitless playing 
with vital problems in which our legislators indulge; they 
are disgusted with that periodic, unmeaning, meandering 
up and down the gamut of great questions, which is palmed 
off upon them as lawmaking. They cry aloud for some 
prompt, business-like action on the part of their repre- 
sentatives. They want direct legislation. For if there be 
a political prophecy which it is safe to make at this time, 
it is that our representative system cannot remain in its 
present form for another decade, if the republic is to endure. 

The distance between the voter and the final act of 
legislation is so great that his expressed will is frittered 
away before it accomplishes its object. There are too many 
stages in the process, too many middlemen, too many cooks 
to spoil the broth. In that uncertain, vague, middle ground 
between the people and their laws, a permanent source of 
corruption has arisen —the lobby. It is a veritable Third 
House, more efficient than its companions, the two constitu- 
tional Houses, working secretly, unremittingly, and without 
scruple for evil ends. 

It is this predicament of ours which has led the writer to 
seek advice and inspiration in a quarter which is at length 
beginning to rivet the attention of American reformers. 

The institutions of the Initiative and Referendum, as 
practised in Switzerland, are the noblest political achieve- 
ments of this waning century. They are capable of sup- 
plying our decaying democracy with the powers necessary 
for its redemption. They are the final perfected contriv- 
ances of modern direct government. 
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The Initiative may be defined as the exercise of the right 
of a body of voters to initiate proposals for the enactment 
of new laws or for the alteration or abolition of existing 
laws. The Referendum is an institution by virtue of which 
laws and resolutions, framed by legislatures, are referred to 
the voters for final acceptance or rejection. The Initiative 
is in vogue in fourteen out of the twenty-two Swiss cantons, 
the Referendum in twenty-one. Both institutions are now 
applicable to Federal matters, so that they cannot be said 
to be any longer in an experimental stage. They have 
become fixtures in Switzerland.* 

In the Massachusetts town meetings, for example, the 
right of voters to propose legislation themselves, and to pass 
verdict upon bills coming before the meeting, has never 
been questioned. There the Initiative and Referendum 
have been in force from the beginning of our national his- 
tory, although unnamed and unnoticed. The principle of 
direct legislation is, therefore, no new-fangled, foreign im- 
portation, but is just as much at home on the New England 
coast as in the valleys of the Swiss Alps. The provisions for 
constitutional conventions which obtain in most of our 
States, are all types of the Referendem, however imperfect 
may be their working powers. Mr. Sulliyan also assures us 
that methods resembling the Initiative and Referendum are 
much used in carrying on the affairs of various trades- 
unions, and it is certain that in one form or another the 
people of the United States are more often directly con- 
sulted than one would at first imagine. 

But all expressions of the popular will are still spasmodic, 
given to unaccountable vagaries, and easily turned to profit 
by watchful politicians. There are no steady, unswerving 
demands which legislators are bound to weigh and pass 
judgment upon. Petitions there are in great number, it is 
true; but they are from their very nature only requests, 
proffered like polite prayers to unlistening despots. A word 
spoken at some hotel bar, a jest in the lobby, a little trans- 
action with greenbacks, have more influence than the writ- 
ten desire of ten thousand sovereign citizens. 

It is sometimes urged that our presidential elections serve 





* Nor are the Initiative and Referendum, in a rudimentary form, al ther fore 
to our own body politic. In his admirable little book on “nif Direct Legislation,” 
o w. bm veel ints out several cases where 7 underlying principles of these 
ve application in the United States 
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the purpose of general appeal to the people. What need of 
the Referendum, some say, when voters have a chance of 
defining their position every four years regularly ? 

One need only examine carefully the issues at stake in 
any campaign to appreciate the error of this view. 

There is never a choice of principles, pure and simple, in 
a presidential élection. The merits of persons and parties 
are far more prominent. The real issues are never exposed 
to the voter in their simplicity, for it is the business of 
politicians to confuse him, to distract his attention from 
what is vital, and fix it upon catching nonessentials. The 
rival parties are engaged in playing with each other for 
certain stakes. 

Has there ever been a time under our representative 
system when a citizen could cast his ballot without fear of 
being tricked out of its true meaning? The Referendum 
would make it possible for him to register a definite “yes” or 
“no” to a particular measure. It would sweep away the 
unknown quantities in legislation. There is no confusion 
in a simple assent or dissent to a proposition, bereft of the 
perplexing adjuncts of personalities or party loyalty. 

All the objections made against direct government, by 
means of the Initiative and Referendum, are based on distrust 
of the people at large. 

The authority of legislatures would be weakened, their 
importance diminished, was the criticism commonly made in 
Switzerland at one time. A member of the Executive 
Council, speaking before the Federal Assembly in 1882, 
expressed himself as follows in regard to the Referendum :— 

“In calling upon the people to pronounce a final judg- 
ment upon the work of their representatives, the sense of 
parliamentary responsibility has been weakened. Less work 
is done to-day in Bern because it is said that the people 
cover the faults and errors of their representatives by tacit 
or express acceptance; if a law proves bad in application, 
they can only blame themselves.” 

In reality, the practical working of the Referendum has 
not weakened the sense of parliamentary responsibility ; for 
a flood of criticism is now poured upon all acts of the 
Federal Assembly, and every voter is obliged to examine 
these acts for himself, in order to render an intelligent ver- 


dict. What has, in truth, been weakened, is the arbitrary 
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power of the Federal Assembly —a blessed consummation 
indeed. May the time be near when our own Congress can 
be weakened in that sense ! 

As for the Initiative, the provisions which are in force in 
Switzerland would keep it from developing objectionable 
features here also. Only propositions accompanied by a 
certain number of legally certified signatures would be 
accepted for consideration by legislatures. 

Now, taking it for granted that the Initiative and 
Referendum are desirable institutions, how can they be 
introduced into the United States — or, rather, how can the 
rudimentary forms in which they already exist amongst us 
be stimulated to sturdy growth? 

For the first, all traces of direct government, wherever 
found, ought to be carefully preserved or modified to suit 
modern conditions, and not ruthlessly swept away as anti- 
quated. Instead of transforming the Massachusetts towns 
into ordinary municipalities, for instance, as is the tendency 
of the day, citizens living under the new form of govern- 
ment ought to retain the right of proposing legislation 
directly, as of old, and of passing final judgment upon 
measures by ballot. This result could be obtained through 
the Initiative and Referendum. The essence of the town 
meeting would be preserved, and its practical working made 
to conform to modern needs. 

To be permanent, these institutions must grow from small 
beginnings, and not be superimposed full-fledged upon the 
people. In this respect, the example of Switzerland is 
invaluable ; for there the Initiative and Referendum have 
made their way, during the last sixty years, from imperfect 
experiments to mature systems, penetrating from one canton 
to another, until they invaded the domain of Federal gov- 
ernment itself. 

The introduction ought to begin in the smallest political 
unit —in the town, county, or parish. Thence direct govern- 
ment could be readily extended to state matters, and, when it 
had safely weathered these first stages, to Federal affairs. It 
might be wiser to try a limited or optional Referendum first, 
which would apply perhaps only to financial measures. 
After that, the compulsory Referendum could be introduced, 
as the people learned to appreciate its advantages. The 
Initiative would naturally come somewhat later; the agitation 
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for its introduction could be carried on while the Referendum 
was going through its initial trials. But growth by experi- 
ment must characterize any successful application of either 
institution. 

Professor A. V. Dicey, the English constitutional author, 
wrote an article to the Contemporary Review for April, 1890, 
entitled, “« Ought the Referendum to be Introduced into 
England?” He was somewhat timid in his conclusion as 
to the advisability of making this introduction, but he out- 
lined four methods by which the Referendum could be used 
in England, for constitutional amendments at least. The 
first two do not concern us, because they involve action by 
the House of Lords and the Queen. The third and fourth 
methods are, however, suggestive. 

Professor Dicey proposes: “Thirdly, Parliament might 
insert in any important act (such, for example, as any 
statute for the repeal or modification of the Act of Union 
with Ireland) the provision that the act should not come 
into force unless and until, within six months of its passing, 
a vote of the electors throughout the United Kingdom had 
been taken, and a majority of the voters had voted in favor 
of the act. 

“ Fourthly, a general act might be passed containing two 
main provisions : first, that the act itself should not come into 
force until sanctioned by such a. vote of the electors of the 
United Kingdom as already mentioned ; and secondly, that 
no future enactment affecting certain subjects —e. g., the 
position of the Crown, the constitution of either House of 
Parliament, or any part of either of the Acts of Union — 
should come into force, or have any effect, until sanctioned 
by such vote as aforesaid of the electors of the United 
Kingdom.” 

To apply these methods to our own government : Congress 
might either attach riders to important bills, making their 
final passage into laws dependent upon their acceptance by 
the electorate, or might pass a special law, instituting the 
Referendum outright for measures of general interest, like 
tariff bills, etc. 

In regard to the Initiative, Mr. J. M. Vincent sketches an 
admirable plan in his “State and Federal Government in 
Switzerland.” He thinks it would be well to have state law 
require that when a petition, signed by a sufficient number 
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of qualified voters, whose signatures have been attested by 
a notary or clerk of court, is placed before the legislature, it 
must be considered and a bill submitted to popular vote 
within a given limit. “Such petitions,” he suggests, 
“should reach a legislature through some standing office of 
the state, either the Secretary of State, or some bureau estab- 
lished by the Assembly for the purpose, and not depend on 
the whims, or even the good wishes, of any member for the 
time of their presentation.” * 

In any case, the nation which invented the caucus and the 
platform, which by the exercise of political ingenuity has 
brought the lobby to a state of disreputable perfection, 
need not shrink from attacking the problem of the Initiative 
and Referendum. If there be a better way, an American 
way, of securing direct legislation, let us discover and make 
it our own. 

At all events, we must have done once for all with this 
farce of legislation, in which the people are alternately 
duped and balked by cliques conspiring for sordid infamies. 
Making laws by means of all-powerful representatives will 
some day be looked upon as a method fully as crude and 
primitive as that of letter-writing by means of scribes on 
the street corners. The will of the people can now be 
registered at headquarters, by means of modern inventions, 
with a precision unknown in the days of stage-coach and 
courier. 

As for the rest, a great world tendency has set in defi- 
nitely towards the exercise of popular rights at first hand. 
All the efforts of the privileged classes to block this advance 
can only serve to intensify the catastrophes their obstinacy 
may entail. It was an English military administrator in 
India, Sir Charles James Napier, who wrote in his work on 
Colonization : “As to government, all discontent springs 
from unjust treatment. Idiots talk of agitation ; there is 
but one in existence, and that is injustice. The cure for dis- 
content is to find out where the shoe pinches, and ease it. 
If you hang an agitator, and leave the injustice, instead of 
punishing a villain, you murder a patriot.” 

Then let there be free speech, an infinite toleration, and 
a sense of human brotherhood in our councils. 





* Mr, Nathan Cree, in his recent book on “Direct Legislation,” has elaborated 
another method which is original and suggestive. 




















RAILWAY TARIFFS. 


BY JAMES L. COWLES. 








THE foliowing statistics and facts, relative to railroad 
transportation and to railroad tariffs, ought, it seems to me, 
to command the thoughtful consideration of every American 
and especially of every New Englander; for New England is 
far away from the sources whence she derives the materials 
of her principal industries, and she is equally distant from 
the markets in which she sells the most of her finished prod- 
ucts. To New England the question of tariffs, custom 
tariffs and railway tariffs, is all important. 

There were engaged in the public service on the railroads 
of the United States, in the year 1890, more than 1,100,000 
freight cars. The earnings of these cars for that year were 
$714,464,277, received for the transportation of 636,514,617 
tons of freight. Now, these appear to be large figures; but 
when we come to consider the work actually done by each 
one of these 1,100,000 freight cars, and the work of which 
these same cars are capable, their appe§Srances change. The 
average earnings of each freight car engaged in the service of 
the people of the United States in 1890 were less than $630 
per year, less than $13 per week, hardly more than $2 per 
day ; and the average amount of work done by each car was 
in the same meagre proportions — less than 600 tons for the 
year, less than 2 tons per day. 

The average daily movement of each car was less than 30 
miles, and the average number of hours of movement was less 
than 2 hours out of the 24. Four days out of 5, each of 
these cars, on the average, lay idle; and when they moved, 
the average load of the loaded cars was but 10 tons per car, 
or 175.12 tons per train. The average haul per ton was less 
than 120 miles. The 58,241 freight cars of the New Eng- 
land roads, owned and leased, transported, during the year 
1890, 41,247,486 tons of freight, for which service the rail- 
road managers charged the public $89,833,947. 

Each New England freight car earned on an average about 
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$700 per year, less than $14 per week, less than $2.50 per 
day. And each one of these New England freight cars 
transported on an average less than 720 tons of freight per 
year, less than 14 tons of freight per week, less than 3 tons 
of freight per day. This negligence of our (private) railway 
managers to make a proper use of their freight equipment has 
resulted in a waste of capital in useless freight cars, estimated 
to amount to over $124,000,000, with an interest account of 
at least $5,000,000. « The cost of maintenance of this [idle] 
equipment is about $10,000,000 a year, to say nothing of the 
cost of track room to hold them, locomotives to move them, 
and the other minor yet necessary expenses which their exist- 
ence involves.”"— W. W. Wheatley. 

Now, this may be a satisfactory condition of things to our 
railway rulers; but I submit that if ordinary business was 
carried on in this way, the majority of our business men 
would be in a state of chronic bankruptcy. 

If our railroad companies are at all prosperous, it must be 
because the transportation taxes levied upon the public are 
far higher than would be necessary under reasonable railway 
management. 

Professor Hadley says that “on any line where a good 
canal can run, a railroad can handle a net train load of 600 
tons, at a direct expepse for fuel, train men, and train repairs 
[that is, for haulage], of not over forty cents per mile, and 
sometimes as low as thirty cents, or from 1-20 to 1-15 of a 
cent per ton per mile.” 

That is to say, the cost of the haulage of a net train load 
of 600 tons, over nearly all the railroads of the United States, 
for the average haul of 120 miles, is not over $48, or eight 
cents per ton per haul; for New England, with an average 
haul of 70 miles, the cost of haulage of a net train load of 
600 tons is not over $28, or less than five cents per ton per 
haul. 

This being true—and the statement of Professor Hadley is 
sustained by the best European writers on railroads —it is no 
wonder that President Haines, of the American Railway 
Association (representing 120,000 miles of railway), de- 
clared, in his opening address before that association, on the 
14th of October, 1891, that, « Though we hear much of the 
average rate per ton per mile and per passenger per 
mile, as also of the cost of transportation per ton mile 
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and per passenger mile, it would be difficult to point 
out its use in the practical operation of a railway.” 
“The ton mile and the passenger mile are statistical 
abstractions, and not the units by which the price of 
transportation is fixed.” The local passenger rate per mile 
is lost sight of when competition or commutation or excur- 
sions are to be considered, and the rate per ton per mile is the 
last thing thought of in making freight tariffs.” “The en- 
trance of a single passenger to a train adds nothing to the 
cost of moving that train, and the cost of transporting a sin- 
gle passenger (or a single ton of freight) is therefore inappre- 
ciable.” «The objection to the ton-mile basis” is that it is 
“fallacious, misleading, untrue, and without practical value 
to the railroad superintendent or traffic manager.” “ And the 
unit of cost per passenger mile is as fallacious and valueless 
as the unit per ton mile.” ‘A passenger does not measure 
his desire to get to a place by the number of miles that he 
must travel to reach it ; and whether he goes fifty or sixty 
miles,— yes, whether he goes one mile ora thousand miles,— 
it costs the same to carry him, if the train be scheduled for 
the longer distance, and there be room for him;” and in 
practice there will always be room for him. “ This idea of 
rate for distance does not prevail in making freight rates.” 
“ What the freight agent wants is loaded cars; and that is 
what should be sought for by the passenger agent.” To all 
of which I say, Amen. If, however, distance is no longer a 
factor in the cost of railway transportation worthy of consid- 
eration, as Professor Hadley and President Haines both bear 
witness, and if the present ton-mile, passenger-mile basis of 
railway rates is “ fallacious, misleading, untrue, and without 
practical value to the railroad superintendent or traffic man- 
ager,” as President Haines declares it to be, then, it seems to 
me, it would be well to abolish this fallacious, valueless sys- 
tem, and to adopt in its stead the rational, life-giving postal 
system, of so much per ton per haul, and so much per pas- 
senger per trip, irrespective of distance. 

The only possible objection that can be offered to the adop- 
tion of this system is that the rate required to provide the 
revenues necessary for the operation of the railroads, and for 
the payment of a reasonable interest on the cost of their con- 
struction, would be too great for the shortest distances. I 
propose to prove, however, that under a fair management of 
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our railroads (and especially if the railroads were consoli- 
dated under one management), the very lowest freight rate 
now charged between any two stations, on any line of road 
in the country, would be large enough, if adopted for the 
common rate, regardless of distance, to provide an ample 
revenue to pay all the legitimate expenses connected with 
the freight business in our railroad system. We had, as I 
have already stated, over 1,100,000 freight cars in our public 
railroad service in 1890. (This does not inclyde cars employed 
in the service of the railroads, neither does it include some 
70,000 freight cars belonging to private shippers.) 

Now, if those 1,100,000 freight cars had made but two 
hauls of merchandise per week (100 hauls for the year 
instead of 73 hauls), at $7 per car, the earnings of the 
freight cars of the United States would have been over 
$770,000,000, nearly $60,000,000 more than was actually 
earned in 1890, under our present irrational, unjust, ton- 
mile rate system. With three hauls of merchandise per week, 
150 hauls per year (and surely freight cars ought to be kept 
at work three days out of seven), a rate of $5 per car would 
have produced a freight revenue of over $825,000,000, 
$110,000,000 more than the actual earnings of 1890. 

Granting, however, that it is only possible to get two 
paying hauls out of a freight car in a week, even then with 
an average car load of twelve tons, (the actual load trans- 
ported in 1890 is estimated at ten tons), arate of sixty cents 
per ton per haul, irrespective of classification, would have 
provided a much larger freight revenue than was earned in 
1890. A fair classification, however, would, I believe, have 
admitted of as low a rate as twenty-five cents per ton per 
haul, irrespective of distance, for minerals and products of 
that class transported in open cars, and of one dollar per ton 
per haul for general merchandise. But with these low 
freight rates secured by law to every individual and to every 
locality, with the system of rebates abolished, and discrimi- 
nations done away with, freight cars would hardly travel 
over the country, as they have done and as they are doing, 
half empty. Nor would freight locomotives travel with the 
meagre average load of 175 tons in the country at large, and 
122 tons:in New England. On the other hand, the average 
car load would probably increase to fifteen or twenty tons, 
and the average train load would increase to 500 or 600 tons 
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throughout our whole railroad system. And what is true of 
freight and freight trains, is equally true of passengers and 
of passenger trains. 

The average number of passengers in the average train of 
the country, in 1890, was but forty-one, less than two-thirds 
the capacity of an ordinary passenger car; and in thickly 
settled New England it was but sixty-two, still less than the 
full seating capacity of single passenger cars. But the 
capacity of an ordinary passenger locomotive on the average 
road can hardly be less than seven cars, with a seating 
capacity of 476 passengers — more than ten times the average 
passenger locomotive load of the country, and more than 
seven times the average passenger locomotive load of New 
England. But not only are our passenger cars and our 
passenger locomotives run with loads far below their capac- 
ity; there is also the same fault to be found with regard to 
the number of runs both of the passenger locomotive and of 
the freight locomotive. 

The average mileage of the passenger engines of the 
United States is hardly more than 100 miles per day, and of 
freight engines less than 90 miles; and in New England 
neither the passenger nor the freight engines average over 
90 miles, less than four hours’ fair work per day. With any- 
thing like a reasonable use of railroad equipment, and with 
a reasonable classification of passenger rates, a five-cent fare 
per trip on way trains, irrespective of distance, would, I am 
very certain, furnish an ample revenue for the proportion of 
expenses chargeable to way business. 

And for.express trains the same life-giving postal princi- 
ple is equally applicable. Make the through fare the same 
as that between the two nearest stations at which the train 
stops. Are the stops a fourth as frequent as on way trains ? 
Then let the fare on the ordinary car of the express be four 
times that on the way train, or twenty cents instead of five 
cents; and let the rate for those who use parlor cars be four 
times that charged the ordinary passenger. The parlor coach 
weighs about twice as much as the ordinary coach, and it 
costs about twice as much money, while it carries hardly 
more than half as many passengers. It is, therefore, no more 
than just that the individual who travels “ en prince” should 
pay his share of the expense. The rate, irrespective of dis- 
tance, on Pullman express running between Boston and New 
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York, and making say four stops, might be reduced one half, 
viz. to three dollars ; and on the ordinary express, ordinary 
car, running between Boston and New York, a fifty-cent rate 
would, I believe, be found amply remunerative; a dollar 
ought to be enough for the highest fare, for the longest trip 
by ordinary car, on the fastest express of the country. 

If, as Professor Hadley says, wherever a canal can run, a 
railroad can handle a net train load of 600 tons for forty 
cents a mile, and sometimes for thirty cents, then the cost for 
haulage of such a train from Boston to San Francisco is but 
from $900 to $1,200, $1.50 to $2 per ton of freight ; and the 
average passenger does not weigh a tenth of a ton, and it 
certainly does not cost more than half as much to haul a 
passenger as it does to haul a ton of freight. 

The live weight (the passengers) on a full loaded passen- 
ger train is hardly more of a burden to a passenger locomotive 
than is a fly on the back of an elephant. The forty-one 
passengers on the average passenger train of this country 
weigh perhaps two tons. The dead weight of the train is at 
least a hundred tons, and it is probably nearer a hundred and 
fifty tons. The difference in cost between hauling a freight 
train of 600 tons and one of fifty tons is estimated at about 
twenty-five cents a mile. 

The difference in the cost of hauling an empty passenger 
train and a loaded train can hardly be more than twenty-five 
cents a mile. The thing that costs, and what the people of 
this country are paying for, is the haulage of freight cars 
and freight trains, passenger cars and passenger trains, that 
are not half loaded, and interest and repairs in equipment, 
not half the time in use ; and one of the causes, I think the 
principal cause, for this waste of our substance, is our miser- 
able ton-mile, passenger-mile system of railway rates, with 
-its discriminations in favor of some individuals and against 
others, in favor of the town and against the country, and 
with its exorbitant charges. 

No manin the United States who goes to the great exposition 
next summer on an ordinary passenger car ought to be com- 
pelled to pay more than a dollar for his railroad ticket. There 
would certainly be no occasion for a higher fare if only the 
railroads were combined under one management, and run in 
the common interest under such a system of railway rates as 
I have advocated. Even under the present chaotic condition 
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of our railroad system, a dollar fare to Chicago during the 
coming summer would, I believe, pay the railroads and pay 
them well, if only the different systems would work in har- 
mony. It is to be remembered that an average fare per trip 
of less than fifty-three cents, taking in the whole railroad 
system of the country, and an average fare of less than thirty 
cents, sufficed to provide the passenger revenues of the coun- 
try and of. New England in 1890; and the average freight 
charge in the country during that year was but $1.06, and 
in New England it was less than ninety-six cents. 

Now, in view of these facts, and in view of these 
other facts, viz., that probably over fifty millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of passes are issued annually, while enormous 
rebates continue to be granted to favored trusts and combi- 
nations (in six months of 1861, Swift & Co., one of the 
great beef shipping firms of Chicago, received $30,000 in 
rebates from the Nickelplate road alone, and George and 
John Firmenisch, glucose manufacturers of Iowa, received 
$8,000 in rebates from the same road in the same period) — 
in view of these facts, I think I am fully justified in the 
belief that under a rational, harmonious system of railroad 
management throughout the country (assuming the past 
system and the rebate system. abolished), the railway rates I 
have suggested would be amply sufficient not only to provide 
for all current expenses, and for interest on the cost of the 

truction of our railroads, but also to furnish an ample 
fund for such an extension of the system as the country may 
from time to time demand. 

If, however, additional revenue seemed necessary, there 
would still be opportunity for obtaining it by charging a 
small rate for each piece of baggage placed in a baggage car. 
Ten cents a piece would not be burdensome on the people, 
and it is only fair that those who travel with baggage should 
pay for its transportation. The problem of problems before 
the American people is the “railroad problem.” The rail- 
roads are the circulating system of the body politic. They 
must be run in the common interest. 












SOME ECONOMICAL FEATURES OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


BY TESSA L. KELSO. 








THatT the advancement of the public-library system has 
not kept pace with other educational movements in the last 
twenty years, is due to several causes. The character of the 
institution refuses to adapt itself to machine politics, and the 
consequence has been a universal belittling policy, and a 
determined opposition to the granting of funds for the sup- 
port of public libraries, since expenditures could not be made 
to serve political ends ; and the apportionment of funds being 
optional, the city council or governing board has taken care 
that the smallest possible amount is allowed. In addition to 
this, the system has been weighed down by the professional 
and traditional impedimenta; there has been a lack of method 
and of helpfui organization; mechanical devices are too often 
cumbersome and expensive, due to need of comparative 
investigation. 

The work of the library association has accomplished much 
improvement, but has not developed library principles or 
original experiments, having confined its work in a large 
measure to methods of cataloguing and indexing, on the 
hypothesis that the public must be kept from direct access to 
the books. Library architecture has been discussed and has 
been developed with the same object in view. Administra- 
tive questions have had very little serious and systematic 
consideration, despite the fact that, as libraries grow in size, 
the expenditures for books steadily decrease and administra- 
tive expenses increase, until in the case of the larger libraries 
the book expenditures are but one fourth of the total re- 
sources. The extravagance resulting from experimental 
duplication in finances and methods could be vastly lessened 
by greater comparative consideration. 

In addition to these drawbacks, there has not been a full 
appreciation of the highest function of the public library of 
to-day, which lies in its power to add to the fast-diminishing 
store of human pleasure, to be a means of overcoming the 
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intemperance of work. Librarians have assisted the misunder- 
standing by constantly deprecating the reading of fiction or 
any literature that might be read for amusement, the aim 
being to report a decrease in the percentage of “light read- 
ing” from year to year, and this insistence against fiction 
has furnished a weapon to be used against the support of 
public libraries. 

The objective aim has been to supply the needs of the 
student, the one person who, by the virtue of his title, is 
least to be considered; since to the student books are his 
working materials, and he seldom depends on the resources 
of a public library. The endeavor to fix the standard of use- 
fulness by means of this minority has created a strife in 
which the real capacity of the library remains almost unde- 
veloped. With the constantly increasing financial resources, 
individual experimentation, and a growing independence of 
tradition, the time is coming for the enlargement of some of 
its social and economical possibilities. 

The philosophers and thinkers long since recognized and 
called attention to the fact that, in the struggle for profit and 
position, the finer consciousness and value of individual life 
were lowered, and the elements of happiness, pleasure, and 
amusement were diminished; and every institution capable of 
adding to such a fund should be fostered and encouraged to 
its full capacity. 

A new social danger has developed in the last twenty 
years in the crowding of life in few centres, the abandonment 
of farms and farm life, and the ensuing congestion in cities. 
The cause is admittedly in the lack of relaxation, the want 
of opportunity for intellectual improvement, and of such 
amusement as rural life might afford. Efforts towards a 
cure have resulted in the annual expenditure of millions for 
charities, both public and private. Hospitals, jails, reforma- 
tories, have been increased in the cities, but there has been 
astonishingly little done to counteract the cause at its incep- 
tion. England has in a slight measure undertaken the work, 
and the “people’s palaces” are the result of the effort; but 
the American public does not take kindly to charity thus 
applied, and it is worth considering what institutions may be 
developed, under our system of taxation, to increase the 
rational proportion between work and relaxation. 

The most logical centre of such possibilities is a public 
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library. The dignity and power of books in the concrete is 
a lever to move the mass. The roughest “hoodlum” will 
lower his voice and take off his hat on entering a real public 
library ; for it represents to his understanding that by some 
process he is owner here of a valuable tangible property, and 
has a full share in its privileges in common with the highest 
or richest. To be able to establish the realization of respon- 
sibility reduces the problem immeasurably, and no church or 
other institution has the power. Yet at this very point the 
most serious opposition to the library system has been devel- 
oped, on the score that a library offered a loafing-place for 
all the idlers in a city; but if the library did no more than 
become the recognized loafing-centre of a city, its existence 
on that basis would be warranted. 

Our present state of society does not provide work for all 
men and women, and without work there are no homes; still 
the activity of being does not cease, and there must be space 
found for the body somewhere, and a whole community is 
physically safer when the loafer, be he chronic or otherwise, 
is sitting with a book before him in an atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of wholesomeness. When the extent of this use- 
fulness is better realized, every employment office and corner 
loafing-place will contain an invitation to the library ; loaf 
at the library if need be. 

It is to be regretted that almost universally this very 
opportunity for developing usefulness and influence has been 
discouraged, and all sorts of obstacles, under the guise of 
safeguards, have been devised to separate the books from the 
people, to lessen the responsibility of ownership, and frown 
upon any use of books except for serious purposes. So far 
has this been carried out, that there are not five large public 
libraries in the United States that admit the public directly 
to the book shelves. 

To steal a book seems a species of crime not to be treated 
by ordinary methods of precaution and punishment; and 
more money and energy are expended in one year for guard- 
ing books from possible loss in a library than would pay for 
the real loss in many years, with the exercise of no more 
care than any merchant uses in the transaction of his busi- 
ness. When the public have had reason to feel the owner- 
ship in a public library that is said to be theirs, the danger 
is still further reduced. The outcome of this policy has 
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been the undue prominence given to catalogues; the whole 
library edifice has come to be regarded as resting on this 
foundation, when, as a matter of fact, a catalogue at its best 
is an unreliable, misleading, uninteresting, and minor influ- 
ence considered as an agent in the enlargement of the scope 
of practical usefulness. Catalogues have been forced into 
the place of intelligent human guides, who would in some 
measure have mitigated the mooted loss incurred in the 
handling of books; and they have brought about a mechani- 
cal system in many large libraries that results in complete 
stagnation. 

The mission of the library is more important than the 
mere circulation of books; it should be the direct power to 
cultivate and foster the intellectual and material advance of 
its community. Interest in national and local questions, 
artistic, political, industrial, should promptly be taken ad- 
vantage of, and books and newspaper clippings, illustrations, 
laid before the public, who by this means are furnished with 
collated, unbiased data, and saved expensive individual 
experiments. 

A city adopting a street-improvement system should have 
for guidance the result of experiments made, not years ago, 
but the week before, and should expect to look to the library 
to collect and arrange such materials for reference. By post- 
ing lists of plays, scores, comparative criticism, illustrations, 
biographies, and historical information in the anticipation of 
a coming dramatic or musical event, the library creates an 
opportunity for the development of appreciation and culture 
of a high order in the use of books. 

Parents, teachers, and librarians are continually holding 
endless discussions as to how to curtail the reading of esti- 
mated trashy and flabby literature ; but the question of what 
is to take the place as a recreation is left to solve itself. 
What is to be done with the boy in a crowded city, when the 
books are taken from him on the ground of being only amus- 
ing? Let the library meet the demand for the hundreds 
and thousands of volumes of this style of literature, with a 
proportionate number of sets of tennis, croquet, foot-balls, 
base-balls, indoor games, magic lanterns, and the whole par- 
aphernalia of healthy, wholesome amusement that is quite as 
much out of reach of the average boy and girl as are books, 
and there will be a material addition to the library member- 
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ship and a corresponding decrease of “petty offenders.” 
In combination with such a distribution is the library own- 
ership of playgrounds. Almost the only extension of the 
library has been in the direction of “ branches,” universally 
cumbersome and expensive, repeating and emphasizing the 
faults of the central institution. The delivery system from 
one main stock has been adopted in a limited way, but its 
admirable qualifications are being more generally recognized. 
However, its greatest influence for good must be in its adop- 
tion in connection with country libraries; and when this 
means of distributing, to the most remote farm, the advan- 
tages of learning, culture, and amusement that cluster about 
a well-equipped public library, then will the ambition of the 
farm-bred boy and girl to live in the city be modified. With 
reasonable postal regulations, country libraries will as easily 
extend their usefulness as the city institutions. A better 
understanding and broader spirit would have taken place in 
the library system, if even a small portion of the lavish ex- 
penditures of the government Bureau of Education had been 
directed to this important division of education. 

The public-library movement has not been officially 
recognized or encouraged, save in one or two instances due 
to personal interest and exertion by the head of the depart- 
ment. The congressional library has never, in any way, ful- 
filled its mission as a national library to the country at 
large ; and in the one library where the bibliographical and 
cataloguing features might have been carried to their highest 
and fullest conception, for the assistance and guidance of 
every library, it has been thought a matter of pride that in- 
dexes and aids to books were unnecessary, “since one man 
knew the entire contents of the library.” 

To such a policy is due the great waste of money and 
energy in library administration, in the expensive duplication 
of work and material. 

The purchase by the Boston Public Library of the Colum- 
bus letter, for the sum of fourteen thousand dollars, shows 
the extreme of a municipal library in incurring expense 
only warranted by a national institution. 

. There is need of a readjustment in estimating the capa- 
bilities of a collection of books, placed in the hands of the 
people, and serving as a nucleus for additions in any direction 
that tends to increase intelligence and happiness. 





THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 


BY MYRA A. DOOLY. 








My father has for the last twenty-one years been engaged 
in city missionary work in New York and Albany. In this 
way I have become acquainted in many of the homes of 
poverty in our great cities, and have always been interested 
in the needs of children. 

I feel that the most satisfactory labor is to be done among 
the children. Every one who knows anything about the 
ultimate conditions of the poor, the thriftless, and the dissi- 
pated has some slight idea of what the prospects of a child 
born and reared under these conditions are. On the other 
hand, when we consider that by wisely ordered and well- 
directed efforts these miserable creatures of circumstances 
may be reclaimed, and made useful, self-respecting members 
of society, we ask ourselves, Why has not this work received 
the attention and prayers of the thoughtful Christian peopie 
in our own country, as it has in many European countries ? 

Spending five months in the Netherlands, I had ample 
time to study into the Christian national institution of that 
country, the “Neerbosch Orphan Home, and, returning home 
by way of Scotland, some of the Scottish homes at Glasgow, 
and learning what I could of their methods. 

Mr. Vantlindenhout, a remarkable man, is the founder 
and director of the homes of Neerbosch. From his child- 
hood, though a boy in poor circumstances himself, he had 
a desire to help, if spared, the orphans of his own country. 
When a young man he became a colporter and an evange- 
list. Travelling from town to town, he had seen notices 
pinned to the church doors that a certain number of home- 
less children would be brought to the church at such an hour 
by the poor master, and any of the villagers desiring to pur- 
chase or adopt these children should be there at a designated 
time; and in this way places were found for many children. 
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The fact that they were disposed of was not enough for Mr. 
Vantlindenhout. In speaking of this to a friend, the friend 
argued they have homes now, and so he set to work to find 
out what sort of homes these were. As a rule no educa 
tion was given them, and the heaviest of the housework was 
invariably thrust upon them. No love was given them, so 
his heart was more and more filled with a desire to help the 
orphans. 

Engaging a large house in the town of Nymegen, he 
moved there with his family; and upon his friend asking him 
why he had taken so large a house, he answered that he 
intended taking into his home as many orphans as the Lord 
would give him means to provide for. Some laughed, some 
ridiculed, and others promised to help him. In a few days a 
couple of tables, a large chest, and two little iron bedsteads 
had been sent in to furnish the first room. That was the 
beginning of the work which soon reached national dimen- 
sions. Little by little money was sent in from most unex- 
pected sources to provide for one more orphan, until the old 
house in Nymegen was full to overflowing. Mr. Vantlinden- 
hout had given up his own work, and devoted his time to his 
children, depending upon the Lord for putting it into the 
hearts of his servants to send money for their support. He 
himself told me that many a time he had gone to rest at night 
not having a morsel of food in the house or money to buy 
any, but he said, « The Lord provided then, as he has always 
done since.” Sixty-five boys and girls were now in the home. 
Mr. Vantlindenhout let it be known through the papers that 
he must have larger quarters. Straightway a friend deeded 
to him a large tract of land two miles from the town, which 
was most thankfully accepted. This was in January, 1866, 
and by March all the money that had been received for 
building purposes was about one hundred dollars. With 
that small sum they began to buy stone and wood, which was 
carried to the site of the new home. The matter was treated 
as a great joke by the papers, and hundreds of people flocked 
to the place on the Sabbath day, and, looking at the pile of 
wood and stone, declared their children would not be living 
to see the completion of the work. Just as the money came 
in, the material was purchased and laborers were hired, and 
by October the building was completed. 

As I said, he had few supporters at the beginning. It has 
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been said that the Dutch people are slow but sure; so when 
they were once awakened to the fact that this work was a 
grand one, they came forward right nobly to the support 
of it, and have stood by it ever since and will always 
do so. This institution is not carried on under the cot- 
tage system; it is decidedly institutional, but its marvellous 
success is due to the excellent industrial training which 
is given. The boys may choose whichever trade they 
have a desire to learn — cabinet-making, carpentry, masonry, 
printing and bookbinding, tailoring, shoemaking, farming 
and gardening; and the girls are taught dressmaking and 
housework of every kind. They are obliged to stick to this 
trade; are not allowed to leave the home until they are 
thoroughly equipped. 

There are thirty buildings on the ground, many of which 
were built by the boys of the institution. The church was 
erected in 1881, and is one of the finest in Holland. The 
interior is plainly but prettily finished in light oak, and will 
seat over a thousand. Here the thousand children now 
living at the institution are gathered every Sabbath day for 
worship. A specialty has been made in the direction of 
printing and bookbinding. A regular weekly newspaper is 
issued from the institution, and of course all the work is per- 
formed by the boys. This paper, by the way, has an enormous 
circulation throughout Holland. The institution also issues 
a monthly magazine called The Friend of the Home. It is 
often illustrated by wood cuts and engravings, the work for 
which is all done here. Yearly almanacs, prettily bound, are 
sent out to all the friends of the institution. Thousands of 
scripture calendars are also issued annually. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that one could not enter a Christian home in all 
Holland where he would not find, hanging in a conspicuous 
place in the living room, the Neerbosch calendar. Besides 
these there are Sunday-school papers supplied for churches at 
a distance, programmes for entertainments, Bibles, tracts, and 
books of all kinds. In connection with the printing establish- 
ment is a large bookbindery, and a shop where the making of 
wood cuts and engravings is done. Carpenters’ and cabinet- 
making shops are in a way connected. In one they make 
tables, chairs, and closets, which are sent to the other to 
receive the finishing touches. It seems almost marvellous 
to me to see the beautiful chairs, hanging shelves, finely 
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finished book-cases, fancy tables, and solid bedroom and 
parlor furniture of all kinds —in fact, everything that one 
sees in any well-ordered shop of the kind in our own country. 

Wooden shoes are worn by the children week days, but on 
Sunday they wear leather boots. The making of the boots 
and shoes is learned to perfection by the boys, who turn out 
most admirable work. They have also a large farm where 
the boys are taught the art of agriculture, and the girls the 
making of butter and cheese. Though all the children are 
trained at the trades, still their education is not neglected, 
and they have certain hours to attend school and also for 
private study. At the school sessions the children sing 
from the translated editions of Moody and Sankey’s hymns ; 
and the Dutch language, which may seem inharmonious 
as we see it written, seemed almost beautiful when the 
sweet voices of the children were raised in praise to God. 
Special attention is given to the study of music. They have 
a well-trained band at the orphanage. The Neerbosch band is 
a great treat about Holland at public gatherings, concerts, etc. 

The physical culture of the children is not neglected, and 
several of the older boys, who are proficient in gymnastics, 
are instructors of the younger ones. 

Children are received into this home between the ages of 
one and twenty-two years, and are thoroughly trained before 
leaving; then when they are old enough, situations are pro- 
vided for them. To have been trained at Neerbosch is 
recommendation enough. Many young men, who were once 
Neerbosch boys, now hold offices of responsibility and trust 
in the large warehouses in America and other cities. It can 
be readily seen that outside of these facts their work is a 
financial help to the institution. Many orders are filled by 
these boys for large furnishing houses in the cities. 

Mr. Vantlindenhout now has behind him a board of direc- 
tors, and he receives a salary, as do all his helpers. His son 
Jacob is a great help to him, and will eventually take his 
father’s place. Another son has charge of the bookbindery 
and printing department. Mrs. Vantlindenhout superintends 
the girls’ department, attending to the distribution of cloth- 
ing, etc., and is a very capable woman. Besides the family 
itself, there are a large number of assistants and instructors 
employed. Several years ago, King William conferred the 
order of knighthood upon Mr. Vantlindenhout for the great 
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service which the king considered this man has rendered his 
country. 

The Scottish homes, in my mind, solved the problem 
whether the cottage system is a wise and effectual one 
or not. Mr. William Quarrier, the superintendent of these 
homes, has been rightly termed the Miller of Scotland. He 
is doing a most excellent work, which deserves special notice. 
In a sense Mr. Quarrier himself was a child of misfortune, 
and one of the most pathetic incidents he relates of his 
childhood is of his standing, when a boy of eight years, in 
the broad thoroughfare of the high street, Glasgow, bare- 
headed, bare footed, cold and hungry, having tasted no food 
for a day and a half. It was probably these early struggles 
which helped to mould him for the years of toil that fol- 
lowed; and even while he was yet a young man he deter- 
mined, if spared, to do something to alleviate the hard lot of 
the children of poverty. Twenty-eight years ago Mr. Quar- 
rier began his work ; returning home one night in November, 
1864, he relates that he met a little, ragged fellow on the 
street crying bitterly because some one had stolen his stock 
in trade. This might seem but a small thing, but to it the 
orphan homes of Scotland owe their bread. The work was 
on a small scale, and what was then known as a Shoeblack 
Brigade was formed, and for seven years Mr. Quarrier con- 
tinued to help the newsboys and shoeblacks of the city to 
a better life; but while thus engaged, he says: “I was led 
to see that something more was needed to help them 
more effectually, and to bring more of home and family 
influence to bear upon their lives; and again I longed for the 
establishment of an orphanage home for Scotland.” He 
committed the subject to God in prayer, and announced 
through the papers that he wanted from five to ten thousand 
dollars. However it may seem to others, Mr. Quarrier 
accepted this as a call from a higher power, and he has car- 
ried this conviction throughout all his work since. I have a 
friend who was living in Scotland at this time, who tells me 
that Mr. Quarrier was not an object of praise. He met 
with considerable opposition and not a little ridicule, as 
the newspapers spoke of him as “crazy Will”; but his 
splendid home for waifs and the dregs of society in the city 
of Glasgow, his magnificent orphanage homes at the Bridge of 
Wier, and the hundreds of children he annually reclaims 
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from the streets and slums and rescues from the poorhouses 
and reformatories, long ago convinced a nation that W. 
Quarrier was not a fanatic or dreamer. His work now stands 
unique in Great Britain, and will, from its very beginning, 
bear microscopic inspection; against its conduct not the 
faintest whisper, not even by priests or men envious of his 
success, has ever been heard. 

Before giving an account of the work of these homes, it 
might be well to remark on the monetary aspect of Mr. 
Quarrier’s operations. He asks no man for anything, and 
accepts no restrictions with money subscribed to any depart- 
ment of his work. Those sending him money are requested 
to state whether it is to be applied to the homes, or emigra- 
tion schemes, building funds, or to the department of the 
children; but beyond that he exercises full control of its 
administration. He has no board of directors, no committee 
on ways and means. He accepts no endowments. A few 
years ago he refused forty thousand dollars for one of his 
peculiar reasons. 

There are at present forty-four buildings situated at the 
Bridge of Wier, a journey of one-half hour by rail from 
Glasgow. The cost of these was six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and more cottages are being erected. Children from 
the age of one to sixteen will be in each cottage. Several 
years ago Mr. Quarrier found they were in need of a church, 
and said to a friend on the street, “ We are still in need of 
a church.” “How much will it cost?” asked the friend. 
“ Twenty-five thousand dollars,” was the reply. “Get your 
plans prepared and I will secure the money.” The splendid 
church, with its symmetrical spire, its chimes, and deep-toned 
bell, forms one of the features of the village. 

Having many incurable boys brought to the home, bir. 
Quarrier saw the need of a home for them. A lady offered 
to give him fifteen thousand dollars for the building as a 
birthday thank-offering for her husband; and to-day this 
lovely home is fitted up for the reception of weak and suffer- 
ing boys, and is a haven of rest for the weary body as well 
as the place where many lose the burden of.sin. A good 
school has recently been erected, and is a bright monument 
to the memory of a loved one, also an expression of practical 
sympathy on the part of a generous donor who supplied 
thirty thousand dollars for the school. ‘ 
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The system of teaching boys trades is much the same as 
in the Dutch homes, and where one has a predisposition to 
a sea life and the physical ability for such an occupation 
he is placed on board the James Arthur, where the training 
iscomplete. The James Arthur is as trustworthy as any ship 
that ever sailed the Atlantic, and is situated in the northern 
part of the village imbedded in a bed of concrete. 

Does not the simplicity of this work appeal to the 
sympathy of thoughtful Americans? If there could be 
a home combining the industrial training of the Dutch 
Home with that of the family system at the Bridge of Wier, 
would it not be a grand thing, and do not our children 
need it as much as the children of the Netherlands and Scot- 
land? When we consider the discouragement which attended 
the beginning of these homes, we need not be discouraged 
by the careless indifference of many and by the hatred and 
malice of others. Should we not, in view of the abounding 
sin and misery around, and the habit of strong drink, hear 
the Master’s words with increasing faith “Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; for 
as much as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 






























THE BROTHERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY THEODORE F. SEWARD. 








Mr. Louts R. Ertcu informs me that he was moved to write 
his article « A Religion for All Time” by reading the first 
number of Christian Unity, a small quarterly journal which 
is printed in the interest of the “ Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity.” As his article crystallizes so remarkably the spirit 
which is rising in the hearts of men,a spirit which is 
evidently’ soon to take possession of the world, it will doubt- 
less interest the readers of THE ARENA to hear something of 
the Brotherhood movement from the one at whose suggestion 
it came into existence. 

Its genesis had its source in an experience of my child- 
hood. The village in which I lived (Florida, N. Y.) was 
rent asunder by a little warfare between the old and 
the new factions of the Presbyterian church. In seeing, 
as I grew older, the absurdity as well as the wicked- 
ness of fighting over doctrines which no human being can 
understand, I gained an object lesson for life. The early 
impression was afterward confirmed by my experience in the 
musical profession. As organist of churches in different 
denominations (in whose Christian work I always took an 
active part), I was led to see that in all the essentials they 
were at one, the divisions growing entirely out of secondary 
and non-essential elements. 

Many other experiences confirmed this truth, but it was 
not till my fifty-seventh year that it produced any practical 
result. In April, 1891, 1 made a suggestion at a union 
meeting in Orange, N. J., to this effect: No violent change 
can or ought to be made in the status of churches or denomi- 
nations; but cannot a larger circle be formed on the basis of 
the two great commandments —love to God and love to 
man? Suppose we start a society to be called the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity, which all can join for practical 
work without interfering with their individual beliefs or 
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their church relationships. The only requirement for mem- 
bership will be the signing of a pledge like the following :— 

I hereby agree to accept the creed promulgated by the Founder of 
Christianity — love to God and love to man — as the rule of my life. I 
also agree to recognize as fellow-Christians and members of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity all who accept this creed and Jesus Christ as 
their leader. 

I join this brotherhood with the hope that such a voluntary associa- 
tion and fellowship with Christians of every faith will deepen my spirit- 
ual life and bring me into more helpful relations with my fellow-men. 

Promising to accept Jesus Christ as my leader means that I intend to 
study His character with a desire to be imbued with His Spirit, to imitate 
His example, and to be guided by His precepts. 


The response to this suggestion was most extraordinary. 
Letters of approval came from representatives of all denomi- 
nations, orthodox, heterodox, and other-dox. Very many 
non-church members also wrote to express their happiness in 
the opportunity thus afforded to show their faith in Chris- 
tianity without committing themselves to any formulated 
church creed. The poet Whittier signed the pledge, and 
wrote, “For years I have been desirous of a movement for 
uniting all Christians with no other creed or pledge than a 
simple recognition of Christ as our leader.” Phillips Brooks 
wrote, “I am glad to express my interest in your good 
work, and wish it all success.” 

There are many indications that the Brotherhood has 
sprung into existence at the right moment. Various side- 
currents are flowing in the same direction, and seem naturally 
to coalesce with and enlarge the central stream. 

The World’s Parliament of Religions, to be held next 
September for seventeen days, in connection with the Colum- 
bian exposition, will give an added impetus to the movement. 
It is a striking conjunction of events: a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the historic religions of the world, and a 
society which supplies a medium for curing the one vital 
weakness of Christianity — its divisions. 

Mr. Erich in his article objects to the name “ Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity.” In conversation with him I “nd that 
he wishes some title which would attract and admit any 
person desiring to serve mankind, whether Christian, Moham- 
medan, or pagan. This is undoubtedly the ultimate ideal; 
but it is a question to be most earnestly considered whether, 
taken in its true sense, such a society can by any possibility 
be otherwise than Christian. Mr. Erich’s treatise is one of 
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the noblest pleas for the prevalence of the Christ spirit I 
have ever read. It assumes throughout that the Christ spirit 
will be the inspiration for all loving service, whether ren- 
dered by Christian, Mohammedan, or pagan. Will it not 
then be far better to work under the Christian name, inas- 
much as the evils and falsities of the past are now being so 
rapidly eliminated from the Christian faith? I feel very 
strongly that this is the wise and true course. We do not 
rebel against the atmosphere because it is sometimes charged 
with noxious vapors. Mohammedans, pagans — all the mil- 
lions of earth’s children — will come eagerly into the great 
Christian brotherhood just as fast as it becomes really 
Christian. 

But one point has lately become clear to me — the pledge 
should be simplified. In fact, there should not be a pledge at 
all. Nothing is needed but an expression of the purpose to 
become a member of the society ; such an expression as will 
involve a recognition of the fact that it is based upon the law 
of love and service, under the inspiration of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Signing the name to such a formula 
will not be signing a pledge, but merely the act of joining a 
brotherhood whose spirit and purpose are expressed in the 
sentence to which the name is affixed. 

I shall be surprised if Mr. Erich’s treatise does not make 
a profound impression. It may almost be regarded as an 
epoch-making word ; yet in reality it is rather a fruit of the 
epoch which is already upon us. It is a product of the same 
true spirit which created the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 
Let us hope that there will not be two movements, but only 
one for gathering the children of men under one banner 
of love and mutual service. 








PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY. 


KATE BUFFINGTON DAVIS. 








In the popular mind there is great questioning of what 
there is practical in the new old cult known as “ Theosophy.” 
While many are fascinated with the phenomena promised 
by a study of the occult, and the scientific mind is held in 
thrall with the magnificent presentation of the Cosomogen- 
sis and Anthropogensis outlined in the Secret Doctrine, and 
the delight of the philosophic thinker, as he enters through 
theosophy into the realm of metaphysics, attract each in turn, 
still there is a vast majority who say, “ What is there prac- 
tical in this, that constitutes a help in the present hour, and 
in the trials of daily, commonplace existence ?” 

The ethics of theosophy are a guidance and a help for 
our every need; for it is practical theosophy to be tolerant, 
faithful, patient, gentle — in one word selfless — in thought 
and deed; to feel, even in this age of competition, that one 
has no personal competitor, striving against nothing save 
ignorance and selfishness, holding ever in mind that every 
man is a brother, and that our greatest privilege in life is to 
be mutually sustaining and uplifting. 

It is practical theosophy to dominate passions that serve 
the selfishness of our undeveloped humanity, as well as the 
brutal passions of lust, drunkenness, and gluttony pertaining 
to our animal nature; for it is the more refined faults that 
are the most seductive, as the selfish ambition that glories in 
the envy of our fellows and leads, through greed, domination, 
and unjust striving, only to the filling with tinsel and glitter 
and false adulation a passing hour of time, or that subtle 
error that marks the egotism of our own limitations, — intol- 
erance. What a temptation lies hidden in the desire to 
dominate the mind of man, to bind our perceptions as chains 
upon the souls of brothers, who after all are children of the 
same divine Father, and are all our brothers, possessing in 
their natures the same heritage in development, related to 
the same Creative wisdom, and each according to the law 
fulfilling some causal necessity in nature. 
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Theosophy teaches that man is himself a key wherewith 
to unlock the door of universal wisdom. If man would 
know himself, in the true sense of selfhood, he would know 
God. That is to say, the real selfhood of man is of divine 
origin, and to “ acquaint thyself with God ” one must search 
diligently after that spiritual verity in their own nature that 
relates the soul to the Father. When Christ was asked 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered, “ The 
kingdom of God is within you.” Therefore study not the 
symbols of the world so earnestly as to neglect the inner 
wisdom, that develops as we love right doing more than all 
seeming. 

Theosophy is practical in losing from man’s mind the 
shackles of fear. It makes plain the universality of law, that 
suffering and sin are the results of ignorance; and that man 
needs fear only the darkness of his own limitations. The 
order of God is toward perfectness and fearlessness in the 
seeking of truth, and the living the truth is the pathway up 
to God. Knowledge of truth is the light on the path, but 
the living of the measure of righteousness we know is the 
progress. Intellectual perception, like a sign post, points 
the way, but we must travel the path, no matter how rugged, 
if we would find the kingdom. 

To be a practical theosophist is to know every claim 
made, through need or suffering upon us, has a right to 
relief we can render; that we are here to serve one another, 
and to grow through serving. Theosophy points the unity 
of humanity, and emphasizes the sympathy and service we 
owe every fellow-creature, as our life lines cross. It makes 
plain the eternal justice acting through the universal law of 
cause and effect, showing the why of human suffering and 
the inequalities of life ; proving this phase of life to be only 
a transient hour in the great system of life through which 
the immortal principle.must travel; thus it enables man to 
endure bravely, suffer wisely, and illumine every dark hour 
with the wisdom of his immortality. 

On its material side theosophy is eminently practical, 
giving those who seek, and who are morally qualified to be 
the custodians of such great powers, a knowledge of the re- 
sources of nature, which, through comparison, renders the 
wisdom of our western science mere child’s play. In litera- 
ture theosophy represents the thought of the world. It 
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opens to view, with its accumulated treasures, the civilizations 
of the past, and gives us the analysis of the present. 

Everything that elevates or aids mankind, if it is only the 
singing of a ballad to lighten another’s toil, is theosophic. 
One principle of development is summed up in this com- 
mand: “Fulfil all the duties, answer all the honest calls 
of the life you are now living; be true to all men and the 
light you now have; then will greater wisdom be your 
heritage.” 

Practical theosophy affects every hour of life; it is not 
sufficient to control actions only; we must stand guard con- 
stantly over thought; to think purely, to know no evil, is to 
progress spiritually. The ready recognition of another’s 
faults and failings indicates a correspondence in our own 
soul to like error. Knowledge is relative, and “to the pure 
all things are pure.” Whosoever criticises another or attrib- 
utes a sin to fellow-man is only revealing to the wise the 
dark places within the soul of the accuser. A theosophic 
saying is, “ A wicked man is one whom the law puts to 
more severe tests than myself. When I see one who com- 
mits great wrongs, I hear in my heart that medieval cry, 
‘Make way for the justice of God.’ To be unjust is in itself 
the greatest punishment. When the law passes judgment 
upon man, its justice is injustice avenging itself upon its cre 
ator.” As the Scripture has it, “ With what judgment ye 
judge ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.” Instead of condemning, it 
is theosophic to meditate, “In my brother’s place I might do 
worse.” 

Theosophy is practical because it frees from form and 
dogma the old, yet ever new, truth; so we pass from “the 
letter that killeth” into communion: with the spirit that 
giveth life. It brings us again to the living of the principles 
that the Christ and the Buddha taught, and emphasizes 
anew the stress laid upon, “ What matters it if ye gain the 
whole world, and lose your own soul?” 

In this hour of greed, vain ambition, and selfish pride, it 
is practical theosophy to stem tne tide of almost every desire 
that is powerful in this fever of being that we call life, aim- 
ing to be simply pure, kind, duteous, forgetful of self, help- 
ful one to another, and, as with the faith of a little child, 
leave all else to the law of the Father. 














FOUR STRANGE AND TRUE STORIES. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER-MOULTON. 








In the January of 1876 I crossed the Atlantic for the first 
time. My destination was Rome, and my dear friend John 
G. Whittier gave me a letter of introduction to William and 
Mary Howitt, who were then residing there, and whose 
friendship he had made by a long correspondence. Soon 
after my arrival in Rome, I presented this letter, and the 
weekly evenings I passed with the Howitts are among the 
pleasantest recollections of my Roman winter and spring. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Howitt were firm believers in the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism, and a séance of an hour with some 
amateur or professional medium was often part of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. I can recall nothing that was at all 
convincing in these séances, and nothing of especial interest 
except the conversations to which they led. But one of 
these talks fixed itself in my memory as the most striking 
record of spiritualistic experience which had then come to 
my knowledge. 

I was calling one afternoon on Mrs. Howitt, and we were 
speaking of the séance—a very barren one, as it seemed to 
me—of the night before. “I am afraid I am a born sceptic,” 
I said. “I find nothing convincing in any of these experi- 
ments.” Mrs. Howitt was silent for a moment, and then she 
said, “I think I will tell thee something that happened in 
my own life.” 

I must-say, before going any further, that there are certain 
unimportant details of Mrs. Howitt’s story which I have for- 
gotten. I cannot recall the name of the river whic! she 
mentioned, nor do I remember just how many years “ Wallie” 
Howitt had at that time been dead; but the main facts, 
those which bear upon spirit communion or thought trans- 
ference, are indelibly impressed upon my memory. 

Mrs. Howitt told me that her son had been one of an explor- 
ing party to New Zealand. She was in the habit of hearing 
from him by every possible post, for he was the darling of 
her heart, and he took the greatest care to spare her all possible 
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anxiety by keeping her informed of his movements. One 
day she received a letter telling her that she must not be 
anxious if several succeeding posts brought her no communi- 
cation, for he was going with his party to explore the largest 
river in New Zealand, a river which led through an uncivil- 
ized and unknown country, and no postal communication 
would be possible until his return. She felt no anxiety, 
therefore, during the first week or two of silence. Then all 
at once a strange impression came to her. 

“]T was out in the garden,” she said, “among my flowers, 
when suddenly I was told that Willie was dead.” 

“Told!” Iasked. “How? Did you hear a voice?” 

«T cannot make thee understand. I heard, and yet I did 
not hear with my bodily ears. I was made aware. I did 
not believe then so firmly as I believe now in the possibility 
of spiritual communication, and I said nothing to my hus- 
band ; but he saw that something had saddened me, and 
several times he said, ‘ What ails thee, Mary? What is 
weighing on thy mind?’ But on Sunday he came to me 
and he said, ‘I know now, Mary, what is troubling thee — 
Willie is dead.’ And the very next day a letter came from 
New Zealand, and it was from one of Willie’s companions 
on the exploring expedition; and it said that Willie had 
fallen overboard where the river was swift. as well as deep, 
and all efforts to rescue him had been in vain.” 

Soon after, I remember, Mr. Howitt came in, and Mrs. 
Howitt said to him, “ William, will thee tell Mrs. Moulton 
how we heard of Willie’s death?” and Mr. Howitt’s version 
corresponded in all respects with the one his wife had just 
given me. 

My second story of spiritual communication concerns a 
relative of my own, a cousin, born like myself in Connecti- 
cut, who was married and settled in the West. Her mother, 
who had in her lifetime been a firm believer in spiritualism, 
had been dead for some years ; and ever since her death my 
cousin had believed in her constant presence and influence, 
and had arranged her life according to what she believed to 
be her mother’s guidance. I do not remember the precise 
date, but it mast have been about eighteen years ago when 
she was urgently entreated by her mother to change all her 
plans for the summer and go to far-off Connecticut. ‘“ Ask 
your husband to let you go,” said the influence ; “tell him 
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how important you feel that it is, and beg him not to answer 
hastily, but to take time to consider it.” 

That evening my cousin made her request. I am not 
certain whether her husband believes that the compelling 
influences by which his wife is so often moved are really of 
spiritual origin, but at any rate he knows how significant 
they are to her. So when she asked if she might take their 
three children and go East, and at the same time entreated 
him not to answer hastily, he listened in silence. A few 
days later he said to her: “I have been thinking of-what you 
proposed the other night; and if you feel so earnestly about 
it, I don’t like to say no. But I can’t have the family all 
broken up. You may take the youngest boy” (a little 
fellow of three) “and leave the others with me.” 

Accordingly, my cousin made her preparations for leaving 
home. All this time she had had no intimation whatever 
as to the special reason for which her journey was to be 
made; but when she was leaving the house, her housekeeper 
said to her: “I do hope, ma’am, you won’t be gone all 
summer. It will be lonesome here without you.” And my 
cousin answered, “Oh, no, my father will be dead and 
buried, and I shall be back here before the middle of July.” 

She assured me that these words were as unexpected to 
herself as to her listener. Until she heard them with her 
own ears, she did not at all know what she was saying. 

She came to Connecticut, and went at once to see her 
father, who seemed to her as well as when she had seen 
him three years before, and as well as a man of his age was 
at all likely to be. That night she was sitting in her own 
room, and she said to herself, “I really don’t see what I 
was sent on here for — father seems as well as ever to me.” 
And instantly the answer came, “ Yes, he seems so, now. 
He won’t be taken sick till June, when you are visiting Mrs. 
, and then he’ll never get better.” 

Soon after that she came to Boston, to pass a few days 
with me; and during her visit she said to me: “ You have 
often wished for some test as to the genuineness of spiritual 
impressions. I will put one in your keeping.” Then she 
told me this story, precisely as I have here related it, and 
added, “Now, you know why I came East, when I didn’t 
mean to, and what I have been told; and you can see for 
yourself what the next developments are.” 
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Early in June she went to make the visit to Mrs. 
She had been there but two or three days when the person 
with whom her father boarded arrived, and asked to see her. 

“ Your father’s been taken sick,” said this woman, “ and 
he’s a very sick man. I'd like to have you move him. He’s 
got relations enough, and I don’t feel like having him sick 
and maybe die in my house.” 

My cousin immediately went with her to her father, sum- 
moning a skilful physician to her aid. “Can I move him?” 
she asked, after a thorough examination had been made. 
« Yes,” was the answer, “I don’t think it will hurt him to 
be moved to-day ; but you must make haste about it. He’s 
a very sick man, and he’ll be worse before he is better.” 

The patient was moved, thereupon, to the house of a 
widowed sister, and his daughter watched faithfully beside 
him. When a fortnight had passed, her aunt said to her 
one morning: “ You ought to get out and take the air. It 
does your father no good for you to shut yourself up so 
closely.” 

“I can’t go out to-day,” was the instant answer, “ for it is 
the last day of my father’s life”; and again, my cousin 
assures me, she had no least idea of what was coming until 
she herself heard the spoken words. Her aunt went into 
the sick man’s room, and presently returned, saying, “i 
don’t see any change in your father, or anything that looks 
as if this was going to be his last day.” “No,” said my 
cousin, “he will not die till nearly four o’clock this after- 
noon,” and again these words were as unexpected to her, 
until she heard them, as to her aunt. 

It was from twenty minutes to a quarter of four, that 
afternoon, when the sick man breathed his last ; and it was 
July 12 when, after a brief sojourn at some seaside place, 
my cousin-again entered the doors of her Western home. 

My other two stories were told me by a Massachusetts 
man who has travelled much and lived much abroad, and 
has made more investigations into the occult than I could 
recount here. He has read widely and thought deeply, 
and atany rate he is entirely to be trusted. He is a disbe- 
liever in spiritualism, so called,— or perhaps I should say a 
doubter, — but he pledges his word for the truth of these 
stories, which he admits that he is entirely unable to explain. 

Both incidents date back at least a dozen years. My 
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friend lives in Whitinsville, Mass., and he had been invited 
to the house of an acquaintance, in the neighboring town of 
Uxbridge, for a spiritualistic séance at which the much-de- 
cried Maud Lord was to be the medium. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day, a friend from 
Providence arrived unexpectedly, and there was nothing for 
it but to take this unforeseen guest along to Uxbridge. But 
it all caused some delay, and the séance had already begun 
when they arrived, and the man from Providence was not 
introduced even to the host of the evening, and he was an 
entire stranger to every one in the room. 

Very soon, however, the medium turned to him, and said, 
“If you please, sir, Sarah wants to speak to you.” The 
Providence young man made no response, and the medium 
turned her attention to some one else. Again she turned 
back to him, later on, and said, as before, “ Sarah wants to 
speak to you,” and again he made no response. Finally, 
just as the séance was nearly over, she curned to him a third 
time, and said: “Sarah wants very much to speak. to you. 
She says her name is Sarah Thornton Deane — D--a-p-e, 
Deane,” spelling out the last name, letter by letter. Still 
the. Providence man made no reply; and after they had 
left the house, he said to my friend: “ What rubbish it all 
is! Why, I never knew any Sarah Thornton Deane in 
my life.” 

But he chanced one day some weeks later, on an impulse 
of idle curiosity, to ask an aunt of his if she had ever heard 
of a Sarah Thornton Deane. « Yes, indeed,” was the answer ; 
“but she’s dead, long ago. She lived with your mother 
three years—one before you were born and two afterwards. 
She took care of you those two years, and she just set her 
life by you.” 

“And did she call herself Sarah Thornton Deane — all 
three names? And was the Deane spelled with a final e?” 

“ Yes, she always put the Thornton in ; and she spelled the 
Deane with an e. But what set you to asking about her? 
She’s been dead years and years, and I doubt if you ever 
saw her after you were three or four years old.” 

“ Yes, but I chanced to hear her name,” said the Providence 
young man ; and he began to think that perhaps it was not 
all a fraud. 


The fourth and last of my stories seems to me perhaps the 
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strangest of all. It was of a séance at which my Whitins- 
ville friend was present, in company with a brother of his, 
now dead. He has forgotten the medium’s name, but she 
made upon him a distinct impression of honesty. She was 
an utter stranger to both young men, but she insisted on 
talking to my friend’s brother. There was a strange, intense 
excitement in her manner. She gave no name, but she 
told him that a friend of his, very dear to him, but very, very 
far away in the West, was at that moment suffering terribly. 
“TI see blood, blood,” she cried, “oh,so much blood!” Then, 
as he said nothing, she turned away and devoted the rest of 
her hour to more responsive subjects. But just at the last 
she turned again to my friend’s brother, and said, with a sort 
of triumphant earnestness, “ Ah, he does not suffer now ; 
he’s dead — dead !” 

And the strange thing was that in course of time came 
the explanation of it all, in the tragic story of the death of 
a young man who had been the closest friend of my friend’s 
brother. He lived on a cattle ranch in the far West. Some 
desperadoes had stolen his cattle. He went in pursuit of 
them, and was himself pursued and overtaken by a terrible 
blizzard. He tried to cut some wood to build a fire; but 
somehow the axe slipped in his benumbed fingers, and cut 
deep into his knee-pan. He bandaged it as well as he could, 
and struggled to make his way to the nearest settlement; 
but just as he had almost reached it, the bandage came un- 
done, the blood burst forth again, and what with stress of 
weather and of pain, and terrible loss of blood, he died that 
very afternoon. As nearly as the difference in time could be 
computed, he was in his final agony when the medium spoke 
of him first ; and he was, as she said, already dead before the 
end of her séance. 

« And all this does not make you believe in spiritualism?” 
I asked, as my friend concluded his story. 

“Tam convinced,” he answered, with the sceptical smile 
of the fin de siecle young man, “that there are a great many 
things in this world which we are not able, as yet, 
satisfactorily to explain ; but at least I will vouch for the 
truthfulness of every detail of these two stories.” 
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IN THE TRIBUNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
BACON V8. SHAKESPEARE. 
BY HON. IGNATIUS DONNELLY. 
CoNcCLUDING Arguments IN THE CasE. 


Part I. Criostnc ARGUMENT FOR THE PLAINTIFF. 


ALL great changes in public opinion are accomplished silently. 
The man who, from the sheer force of reason, reverses his past 
convictions, is not apt to be demonstrative about the matter. He 
is indeed a little ashamed to acknowledge that he had been 
so long deceived. Even before Christianity appeared upon 
the scene, Paganism had been undermined and overthrown, in 
the judgment of all intelligent Romans, as we perceive from 
the jests of Cicero. Every age is to be judged by the thoughts 
of its best thinkers, not by the solid mass of its hereditary igno- 
rance and prejudice. There will always be clefts and caverns 
where the light of the sun does not penetrate. Napoleon I. said, 
while emperor, that he had no doubt that there were individuals 
in Paris who had never even heard his name. There is, or was 
recently, a colored clergyman in Richmond, Va., who denied 
the rotundity and daily revolution of the earth on its axis. Galli- 
leo’s “ H pur si muove” — it (the earth) does move for all that,” 
—can be contrasted with that clergyman’s “The sun, he do 
move,” as illustrating the beginning and the end of all con- 
troversies in a civilized, advancing age. But the light, long after 
it has illuminated the mountain ranges of intelligence, finds its 
way down to the stagnant pools, and stirs multitudes of creeping 
things into action. 

Tue Arena deserves credit for reopening the public discussion 
of the Bacon-Shakespeare question. I say “public” discussion, 
for the controversy has never ceased to progress in thousands of 
minds all over the world. Even the advocates of Shakespeare, 
who have cried out most loudly, “The whole thing is exploded, 
the argument is ended,”. found themselves the next moment 
scuffling and wrestling with an army of new converts to Baconism, 
and had hardly a ray of fact or reason left on their backs when 
they got through. 
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I. TIMID ADVOCATES. 


It is to be regretted that the opening argument in behalf of 
Francis Bacon, in the present discussion, has been placed in such 
— pardon the expression — insufficient hands. Mr. Reed, I might 
say,—if it is not too strong a phrase,— betrays his client. He 
“goes back” on him like Mark Twain’s frog in the celebrated 
jumping match. After talking for three hours in behalf of his 
illustrious client, Mr. Reed whirls around and employs the last 
half-hour of his speech in telling the jury they should give their 
verdict for the other side. This kind of thing is perplexing. If 
Sir Francis looks down from the clouds, and retains anything of 
his former mental perspicacity, I can imagine the open-eyed, 
open-mouthed wonder with which he must have regarded such 
an unreasonable and illogical performance. But Mr. Reed was 
doubtless influenced in this matter by the example of Mr. Apple- 
ton Morgan. That gentleman wrote a book and published it — 
a book of over three hundred pages, the great work of his life — 
to demonstrave, and did demonstrate, that William Shakespeare 
never wrote a line of the Shakespeare plays; and then in five 
minutes, withovt an additional fact or reason, he took it all back 
again. My old friend Sunset Cox used to tell a story of two 
Hindu jugglers who, by the light of their torches, performed 
some wonderful feats of legerdemain, and wound up the enter- 
tainment by each man taking his torch and jumping down the 
other’s throat, leaving the audience in darkness. Really, these 
commentators who swallow themselves produce a similar 
perplexing and astounding effect on the spectators. 

Now, I hope I shall be pardoned for saying that all this seems 
to me a cowardly truckling to popular prejudices, which no 
courageous spirit would be capable of. Either Francis Bacon 
wrote the plays or he did not. If he wrote them, those who 
believe so should have the courage to assert their convictions in 
the face of the howling ignorance of four hundred such worlds as 
this. One should be either a man or a mouse. He should either 
stand up and fight for the truth to the last gasp, or he should 
crawl under the skirts of popular delusion, and not leave even 
his sleek, timid little tail sticking outside, to show the place he 
went in at. The saddest sight in this world is a bright brain that 
thinks, cringing before a mob of dull brains that do not think. 

Infinite harm has been done the Baconian argument by these 
cowards. As Jack Falstaff says : — 


“You rogue, here’s lime in this sack; there is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villainous man; yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack 
with lime in it; a villainous coward. . . . Call you that backing your 
friends ? A plague on such backing; give me them that will face me.” 
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Think of the man who could give up God’s truth and the cause 
of Francis Bacon, for the smiles of a lot of young gentlemen who 
call themselves a “ Shakespeare society ” ! 

“Tf manhood, good manhood,” says old Jack, “be not forgot 


on the face of the earth, then am I a shotten herring.” 


Il. THE STATUS OF THE DISCUSSION. 


In my judgment the debate has reached to-day a point where 
the question is not so much, “ What further proofs are there 
that Bacon wrote the plays?” as,“ What arguments have the 
defenders of the old faith to show that he did not write them ?” 

The proposition is incredible that a man should be able to 
produce the greatest, profoundest, broadest compositions ever put 
forth by any member of the human family since the world began, 
—works overflowing with evidences of vast industry and uni- 
versal scholarship, —and yet leave behind him, apart from the 
writings in controversy, not a thought, a word, a scrap of writ- 
ing, a letter, a fragment of the manuscript of the plays, or any- 
thing else, except three signatures to his will, and two to legal 
conveyances, none of them spelled as the name was spelled on the 
title pages of the plays published during his lifetime. Not even a 
tradition comes down to us which points to industry or scholar- 
ship; to association with any of the great men of his time, except 
two or three play-actors; or to any nobility of life, or elevation 
of soul or character. It is Goliath disappearing under a boy’s 
hat; it is Jove sticking the tip of his nose out of a rat-hole. 

The men who defend Shakespeare’s title to the plays are those 
who, of themselves, never would have appreciated the vastness of 
those works. They are incapable of measuring the planetary 
distance between the thoughts expressed and the biography of 
their alleged author. They acutely perceive (to use Emerson’s 
phrase) “the Shakespeare of earth,” but they are blind to “the 
Shakespeare of Heaven.” To them the rival of Colly Cibber and 
Boucicault might have lived any kind of life; he might have pro- 
jected his tongue out of his mouth and wagged it about as he 
wrote, and still have composed the plays. But the rival of 
Homer, “the foremost man of all this world” —that is another 
matter. Halliwell Phillips, reverently storing away the sodden 
boards of an old stable supposed to have been once owned by the 
man Shakespeare, is a type of a class of critics the hardest to 
shake in their conviction that the play-actor of Stratford wrote 
the plays. 

Il. THE TOBY MATTHEW POSTSCRIPT. 


The first point made by the Rev. A. Nicholson, in behalf of the 
defendant, is in reference to the famous postscript to an undated 
letter written by Sir Toby Matthew some time between the 27th 
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ot January, 1621, and the date of Bacon’s death. The first folio, 
in which the so-called Shakespeare plays were first collected, and 
in which half of them made their appearance for the first time, 
was entered in the registers of the Stationer’s Company on Nov. 
8, 1623. Sir Toby writes to Francis Bacon, “I have received 
your great and noble token and favour of the 9th of April.” The 
“favour” was the letter; the “token” was something which 
accompanied the letter. It is generally supposed to have been a 
book. If it was not a book, what was it? The circumstances of 
the two friends forbid the suggestion that it was money ; for Ben 
Jonson, we are told, made special efforts to sell copies of the first 
folio, and Bacon was at the time a ruined man, and sorely pressed 
for money. Moreover, we know that Sir Toby was Bacon’s 
dearest friend ; and their correspondence, still extant, shows that 
Bacon was in the habit of sending his writings to him, sometimes 
with injunctions not to let any one else see or copy them. 

And why was Sir Toby, while profuse in compliments, so 
careful not to say one word that would indicate the nature of the 
“token”? And why did he add to his letter this strange 
postscript : — 

“Pp, 8. The most prodigious wit that ever I knew, of my nation, and 
of this side of the sea, is of your lordship’s name, though he be known 
by another.” 

If there was no mystery in the matter, why did he not speak 
right out? Is there not some connection between the “token,” 
whose nature is not indicated, and this inexplicable postscript? 
Where there is nothing to be concealed, men do not whip his 
satanic majesty around the bush in that curious fashion. 

But, says Mr. Nicholson, this letter does not allude to the first 
folio, because that work was not entered in the registry of the 
Stationer’s Company until Nov. 8, 1623; and this letter of Sir 
Toby is written in answer to one from Bacon dated “ April 9.” 

Surely this is profound reasoning. Might not Bacon’s letter 
have been written April 9, 1624? And on the other hand, does 
our reverend friend suppose that this huge folio book, with its 
thousand pages, was all printed, or any part of it printed, on that 
eighth day of November, 1623? It was a stupendous work for 
that age, and would be even for the publishers of to-day. With 
the mechanical facilities of that period, it must have required 
months, possibly years, for its production. Did Mr. Nicholson 
never hear of “ advance copies ?” 

But a complete answer to this objection is found in the fact 
that there is one copy of the first folio in existence, with the 
date 1622, instead of 1623, on the title page. (See Holmes’ 
“ Authorship of Shakespeare,” 3d ed., p. 172.) This being so, 
part of the edition must have been printed in 1622; and there 
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would therefore be no difficulty in supposing Bacon to have sent 
a copy of the book to Sir Toby April 9, 1623. And Mr. Nichol- 
son concedes that Sir Toby left England for Spain in March, 
1623, and was in Spain on the 29th of May, 1623, and this would 
account for the phrase “and of this side of the sea.” So that 
all the facts cohere with the contention that Bacon sent Sir Toby 
a copy of the first folio, April 9, 1623, and that Sir Toby, in that 
same April or in the May following, wrote Bacon the undated 
complimentary letter, with the mysterious postscript setting forth 
that the most prodigieus wit of the whole world was of the name 
of Bacon, although he was known by another mame. 

But the reverend critic seeks to explain all this away in the 
following unique fashion : — 

‘In the postscript quoted, I contend there is no reference to any other 
than the philosophical works of Bacon. There is no mystery in Sir 
Toby Matthew’s compliment ; he means, ‘ of all philosophers, English or 
continental, however highly any qather may be thought of, I, for my 
part, put first the name of Francis Bacon.’ If the statement be not thus 
general, the reference is without doubt to Galileo.” 

This is extraordinary. Was Galileo’s realname Bacon? Was 
he of Sir Toby’s nation? Was there any law against mentioning 
the name of Galileo in a private letter? And if Sir Toby, writ- 
ing to Bacon, desired to say that he, Bacon, was a greater wit 
than the Italian astronomer, why, in the name of all that is rea- 
sonable, did he not say so? ‘There was no law then,any more 
than now, to prevent a man from expressing his preference for 
one philosopher over another. 

The proposition, “The most prodigious wit of my nation, and 
of this side of the sea, is of your lordship’s name,” is utterly 
incompatible with the proposition, “ You, Francis Bacon, are a 
greater man than Galileo ” ; and then add to it the rest of the sen- 
tence, “though he be known by another” (name). The decla- 
ration will then stand, “ You, Francis Bacon, are a greater man 
than Galileo, though he, Galileo, be known by another name!” 

There is only one conclusion that can be reasonably entertained; 
to wit, Sir Toby received a book from Francis Bacon, which 
he does not dare to name or describe, by hint or otherwise, just 
about the time the first folio was going through the press; and 
desiring to compliment the author without betraying his secret, 
he resorts to a subtle and involved form of words, which no man, 
under any other circumstances, would have made use of. 


IV... THE “CONCEALED POET.” 


The next point made by the Rev. Mr. Nicholson is in reference 
to those curious words with which Bacon concludes a letter to 
Sir John Davis, who was a poet himself. The letter is addressed 
to “ Master Davis, then gone to the king, on his first entrance.” 
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After requesting Davis to defend him to the new king (James 
I.), in case there should be “ any biting or nibbling at his name,” 
Bacon concludes, “So desiring you to be good to all concealed 
poets, I continue.” 

Mr. Nicholson argues that Bacon herein referred to those 
poetical compositions which were known to be his; not the trans- 
lations of the Psalms,— for they were not made for about twenty 
years thereafter,— but certain fugitive poems, sonnets, etc. But 
the difficulty here is that, if Bacon referred to poems that were 
known to be his, which he had acknowledged, then he could not 
speak of himself, in connection therewith, as a “concealed” poet. 
One can only be a concealed poet by having written concealed 
poetry, and Bacon evidently alludes to some secret between him- 
self and Davis, — some compositions which he had not acknowl- 
edged, — and on the strength of these he appeals to Davis to 
stand his friend with the king. 

But when Mr. Nicholson suggests that Bacon was a poet, that 
he wrote poetical compositions which have not come down to us 
in his acknowleged writings, he came perilously near conceding 
the Baconian argument; for if Bacon did this, why might he not 
have done much more? 

Nor do we rest alone upon the authority of this letter or Sir 
Toby Matthew’s postscript for proof that Bacon was “a con- 
cealed poet”; for we have another witness who testifies, not only 
to these facts, but also that the secret writings were of the great- 
est magnitude and importance. 


Vv. BEN JONSON’S DECLARATIONS. 


Many years after the death of both Bacon and Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, the companion and “fellow” of Shakespeare and the 
amanuensis of Bacon, put forth in his work called “ Discoveries,” 
in discussing Francis Bacon, a most striking statement. It must 
be remembered that Ben Jonson is the chief witness in behalf of 
William Shakespeare’s claim to the plays. His introductory 
verses to the first fulio are always cited to prove that “the sweet 
swan of Avon” was the veritable author of those mighty works. 
Hence his statements in reference to Bacon are to be carefully 
studied and every word weighed. He is enunciating the great 
wits of his period, and yet he altogether omits the name of 
Shakespeare, whom he had described in those introductory verses 
as the “* Soul of the age! 

The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! . . . 
He was not for an age, but for all time,’’ etc. 


He begins by saying : — 


“Cicero is said to be the only wit that the people of Rome had eualled 
to theirempire. Ingenium par imperio. We have had many.” 
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He then refers to Sir Thomas Moore, Sir Thomas Wiat, Henry, 
Earl of Surrey, Sir Nichol Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others, concluding as follows : — 


“Lord Egerton, the Chancellor, a grave and great orator, and best 
when he was provoked. But his learned and able (although unfortunate) 
successor’? (Bacon) “is he who hath filled up all numbers, and per- 
formed that in our tongue which may be compared or preferred either 
to insolent Greece or haughty Rome. In short, within his view, and 
about his times, were all the wits born that could honor a language or 
help study. Now things daily fall, wits grow downward, and eloquence 
grows backward: so that he may be named and stand as the mark and 
acme of our language.”’ 


Let us consider this statement. 

In the first place, there can be no question that “numbers” in 
that age meant poetry, so called because poetry is the only form 
of composition in which the syllables are necessarily all num- 
bered. There is little need of proof of this. In “Love’s Labor 
Lost,” Longaville, speaking of ‘some love verses he had written, 
says: — 

, ‘*T fear these stubborn lines lack power to move, 

O, sweet Maria, empress of my love, 
These numbers will I tear, and write in prose.” 


It has been urged by some one that Jonson used the word 
“numbers” in the Latin sense; but it will be seen that he de- 
clares that Bacon had “ filled up all numbers . . . in one tongue.” 
If the sentence means anything, it means that Bacon had written 
all kinds of poetry in Hnglish. And this is rendered clearer 
when Jonson adds, “ He (Bacon) may be named and stand as the 
mark and acme of our language.” 

Now, if Bacon « filled all numVers,” what were they? Surely 
not the much derided Psalms. No one would think of instituting 
a comparison between those compositions and the greatest works 
of Greece and Rome. Then it follows that if Bacon did that in 
“numbers,” in poetry, which antiquity may be challenged to sur- 
pass, those writings must have been concealed under the name of 
some one else, or have been published anonymously. There 
were no great compositions put forth in that age without an 
author’s name on the title page; hence Bacon, if Jonson’s state- 
ment is true, must have written under a nom de plume. Where 
are we to seek for those hidden poetical writings? And here 
Ben Jonson furnishes us a clue thread which leads directly from 
the concealed poetical writings of Francis Bacon to the Shake- 
speare plays. He says that Bacon’s numbers “ may be compared 
or preferred to insolent Greece or haughty Rome” ; and in his 
(Ben Jonson’s) introduction to the first folio of the plays, he says, 
speaking ostensibly of Shakespeare : — 
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** When thy socks are on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison, 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come.” 


Consider for a moment that here the “comparison ” is in both 
cases expressed in precisely the same words, arranged in precisely 
the same order. Why did he not, in one instance or the other, 
use simply the words “ Greece and Rome”? Why is it in both 
cases or and not and? Why was it not in one instance “ haughty 
Greece and insolent Rome,” or some other of the innumerable 
forms of expression that might have been employed? Jonson 
says Bacon was a great poet; greater than 

“thundering Aischylus, 
Euripides and Sophocles to us, 
Paccuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead ;”’ 
a “concealed poet,”— for no such works are put forth among his 
acknowledged writings,— “a prodigious wit, known by another 
name,” says Sir Toby; and when we ask our excellent friend Ben, 
—*“rare Ben,”— who had lived in Bacon’s house, and been one 
of his “good pens,” his clerks, where those great works are to 
be found, he slyly points his finger to that expression, insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome, which, like an umbilical cord, unites 
the parent to the offspring; and smiling, he walks away into 
the dark background and abysm of time. 

But the Rev. Nicholson cannot see it. The sun in heaven 
might glare into his distended eyes, and he could not see it, if his 
theory required that there should be no sun. We read in the 
history of Galileo’s revelations, with that new instrument, the 
telescope : — 

‘‘ A professor in the university of Padua argued that as there were 
only seven metals, seven days in the week, and seven apertures in a man’s 
head, so there could be but seven planets: and when forced to admit 
the visibility of the satellites through the telescope, he reasoned that, 


being invisible to the naked eye, they were useless, and consequently 
did not exist!” 


Poor Galileo! He had a hard time of it. He might just as 
well have written a book on the Baconian hypothesis. 


VI. SAINT ALBANS. 


And then the reverend gentleman explains away the fact that 
St. Albans, Bacon’s residence, is named a score of times in — 
the plays, and Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s birthplace, not 
once, by the assertion that St. Albans was on one of the princi- 
pal roads going north! But in spite of that, might not Will 
Shakespeare, if he wrote the plays, have said a single word to 
immortalize the spot where he first saw the light; where he 
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courted his wife (married hurriedly at one calling of the bans); 
where, later in life, he set up an establishment as a gentleman, 
under a coat of arms never granted to him ;— might he not have 
mentioned it even if it did not stand on one of “ the principal roads 
going north”? ‘The author of the plays mentions another Strat- 
ford, “ Stony Stratford,” an insignificant village in the county of 
Bucks; but he has not a word for his birthplace or for that really 
charming river, the Avon. And why did he go out of his road 
to drag in St. Albans, in all sorts of ways and places, when, 
according to his biographers, he never had the slightest connec- 
tion with that village or the marvellous and many-sided genius 
who resided there? 


Vil. THE GEOGRAPHICAL ARGUMENT. 


But, says Mr. Nicholson, the plays were written by Shake- 
speare, because he refers to Wincot, Barton-heath, and the Forest 
of Arden. But there is no evidence that “ Wincot” was Wil- 
mecote, three miles from Stratford; “2 Henry IV.” v. i, 
shows that there was a “ Woncot”’ in Gloucestershire ; while the 
Forest of Arden referred to in “ As You Like It” contained palm 
trees, olive trees, and lions; and the most credulous of Shake- 
spearean advocates will not contend that such tropical adjuncts 
have ever blessed Warwickshire. And then the reverend gentle- 
man argues that Shakespeare must have written the plays because 
the name of “ Hacket ” is mentioned in “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
and there were “Hackets” in Wilmecote! Upon the same 
evidence it might be demonstrated that the author of the plays 
was an Irishman, for the name of “ Hacket” is and was very 
common in the Green Isle! 


Vill. THE NORTHUMBERLAND MANUSCRIPT. 


And Mr. Nicholson can see nothing significant in the fact that 
a curious manuscript volume was found recently in Northumber- 
land House, in which the plays of “ Richard the Second” and 
“Richard the Third” were mixed up in the same book with 
orations and essays of Francis Bacon; while the names of Bacon 
and Shakespeare are scribbled all over the cover in a handwriting 
of the age in which both men lived. And yet, before this con- 
troversy began, it was supposed that an interstellar distance 
separated the play-actor of Stratford and the philosopher of St. 
Albans, and that there was not a single point at which their 
lives touched each other. 


IX. THE PLAY OF RICHARD II. 


And when Bacon objected to prosecuting Essex for having had 
the play of “Richard II.” acted the night before his treasonable 
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outbreak, and told the council that “I having been wronged by 
bruits before, this would expose me to them more; and it would 
be said I gave in evidence mine own tales,” we clearly see that 
Bacon, writing for his contemporaries, who had listened to the 
“ bruits,” or rumors, meant to say that it had been charged that 
he was the author of that play, and for him to prosecute Essex on 
that especial ground, would be like giving in evidence against his 
former friend, his own workmanship, his own sins, his own tales. 
The Rev. Mr. Nicholson argues, on the other hand, this meant that 
Bacon had been charged with having invented lies against Essex 
upon other matters. But what had that to do with that charge ? 
Bacon says “it” (the hiring of Augustine Phillips to put the 
play of “ Richard II.” on the boards) “ had no coherence with the 
rest of the charges (they), being matters of Ireland.” And how 
could that charge be “tales or inventions” of Bacon? It was 
sustained by the sworn testimony of those to whom the money 
was paid. Bacon did not allege it or prove it. He was simply 
asked to prosecute upon that particular branch of the case; and he 
objected because it would be said he gave in evidence his own 
tales ; to wit, “ Richard II.” 

And the Rev. Mr. Nicholson claims that the play of “ Richard 
II.,.” which Sir Gilly Merrick hired Shakespeare’s company of 
actors to play the night before the Essex rebellion, was not the 
so-called Shakespeare play, because one of the players objected 
to playing it on the ground that “the play was old, and they 
should have loss in playing it,” and thereupon Merrick paid forty 
shillings extra as a compensation for any possible lack of audi- 
ence; and the Shakespeare play, says Mr. Nicholson, “dated no 
further back than 1597,” and therefore could not be called an 
“old play” in 1599. The reverend critic is probably more famil- 
iar with theology than play-acting, or he would have known that 
a play may become old in six months. And the Shakespeare 
play of “ Richard II.,” while it was entered at Stationer’s Hall 
Aug. 29, 1597, stated on the title page that “it had been publicly 
acted by the Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlain his ser- 
vants,” before that time ; and Malone fixed the date of its com- 
position as 1593 and Chalmers as 1596. 

And there’is nothing else but these points in Mr. Nicholson’s 
articles which one can pick out with a pair of forceps; it is noth- 
ing but wandering garrulity without substance. 


X. PROFESSOR ROLFE’S ARGUMENT. 
The next argument is that of Professor W. J. Rolfe. The 
professor steps to the front of the stage, and with a contemptu- 


ous wave of his hand dismisses the whole Baconian contention 
as “literally baseless.” And yet in the next breath he gives the 
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whole case away, by admitting that some parts of some of the 
plays were not written by Shakespeare. He says: — 

‘In these latter years the chronology of the plays has been pretty well 
settled, and all the more important questions concerning their author- 
ship — what plays are wholly Shakespeare’s [he does not spell the name 
as the man of Stratford spelled it when he signed his will, but then it is 
perhaps one of the evidences of genius and scholarship for a man to sign 
his name one way to his publications, and another way to his legal 
documents], what are his only in part, how the mized authorship is to 
be explained, etc. — have been satisfactorily answered.” 


And again the professor says : — 


‘“¢Timon of Athens,’ by the way, one of the worst printed and most 
corrupt plays in the folio, and one in which all the recent critics 
recognize two authors, —the second of whom is wretchedly inferior to 
Shakespeare, and probably finished the play after the death of the 
dramatist,’’ etc. 

Now, really it does seem to a plain man, who is not a professor 
(and could not write a sentence like the above), and therefore is 
not entitled to speak oracularly, that when once it is admitted 
that part of the plays were not written by the Stratford man, the 
whole Shakespearean fabric falls to the ground. For the play- 
actor-editors of the first folio of 1623, Heminge and Condell, 
declare in their introduction that every word of the contents of 
the folio was printed from Shakespeare’s original manuscripts, 
clearly and beautifully written by Shakespeare himself, without a 
blot. On the title page of that first collected edition we read: 
“Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Published according to the true original copies.” And again, the 
list of “the principal actors in all these plays,” is prefaced with 
these words: “The works of William Shakespeare, containing 
all his Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. TZruly set forth 
according to their first original.” And Heminge and Condell 
say: 

“ His mind and his hand went together ; and what he thought 
he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers.” 

And they go on to say that former editions, the quartos, were 
“stolen and surreptitious copies,” but that now they present the 
public with the simon-pure articles, in Shakespeare’s own , hand- 
writing, from his own original, infallible copies. 

If now the advocates of Shakespeare concede that the plays 
were of “mixed authorship,” then it follows that they did not 
come into the hands of Heminge and Condell “ absolute in their 
numbers as he conceived them” ; that they were not printed by 
them from “the true original copies”; in other words, that their 
statements in these respects are false; and being false in one 
particular, the whole allegation of Shakespeare’s authorship, which 
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rests principally on this folio, falls to the ground. Where we 
find falsehood we suspect deception, and where we find deception 
we can reasonably anticipate mystery. 


XI. THE MIXED AUTHORSHIP. 


And if the professor admits that the plays were the work of 
more than one writer, then who shall say how much of them 
Shakespeare wrote, and how much the others? And who shall 
say whether the inferior part, spoken of by Professor Rolfe, wax 
Shakespeare’s composition or belonged to the other fellows? 
And once you admit that some one else had a hand in the com- 
position of the immortal works which go by the name of Shake- 
speare, you let the enemy inside the Stratford breastworks. If 
it is conceded that Shakespeare did not write part of the plays, 
may it not reasonably follow that he did not write any of them? 
The charm is gone. The prescriptive rights of three centuries 
are brushed away. The whole case is at sea. And the professor 
has done it all, with that charmingly contemptuous wave of his 
lily-white hand, as he utters the sweeping sentence, “The theory 
is literally a baseless one.” 

‘*T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 

And how does Professor Rolfe, after admitting that several 
hands took part in writing the plays, demonstrate that Francis 
Bacon was not one of them? After opening the door to every 
contemporary Englishman who could read and write, so that they 
might crowd through into immortality, how does he manage to 
shut it in the face of the greatest Englishman then living? After 
conceding that some members of the vast army of the mediocre 
unknown of that period had a share in the composition of those 
splendid plays, why does he rule out that man best fitted for 
the work, of whom great thinkers offer such testimonies as the 
following : — 

“*Everything of genius the most profound, of literature the most 
extensive.”” — Edmund Burke. 

“The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind. No imagina- 


tion was ever at once so strong and so thoroughly subjugated.” — 
Macaulay. 

‘For elevation of thought, and greatness of expression, it seems 
rather the devotion of an angel than a man.’ — Addison. 

‘“*A grandeur and solemnity of tone, a majesty of diction. Terse and 
burning words from the lips of an irresistible commander.” — Fowler. 

“The bright torch of his incorrigible imaginativeness.: He was a 
genius second only to Shakespeare.”’ — Church. 

‘*A great and luminous intellect; one of the finest of this poetic 
progeny.’’ — Taine. 


Let in, says Professor Rolfe, the rag-tag and bob-tail of 
London to a share in the mixed authorship of the world’s im- 
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mortal works, but shut out that man! If a mighty genius appears 
upon the scene, says the professor, the play-actor may have to 
fall back on his buskins, his tinsel, and his lath sword. 


XII. SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOLARSHIP. 


Professor Rolfe objects that Bacon could not have written the 
plays, because they do not exhibit accurate scholarship. But Mr. 
Reed has already answered this argument (see p. 438, et seq., 
September Arena, 1892). He shows Bacon falling into a multi- 
tude of errors, in his prose works, as great as any that can be 
pointed out in the plays. It has even been proved (see Mrs. 
Potts’ Promus, pp. 31-38) that Bacon’s notes, in his own hand- 
writing, in the Promus sheets, now preserved in the British 
Museum, are full of false Latin. These critics do not seem to 
recognize the difference between a scholar and a pedagogue: 
between one who gathers into his brain all treasures of thought 
and fact recorded in another language, and one whose soul can 
never rise above prepositions and conjugations. These details 
are the lumber of the mechanism of speech surrounding ideas ; 
and the one who has the most power to acquire the first will 
generally have the least faculty to grasp the latter. 


XIII. ANACHRONISMS. 


A great deal is always said by the Shakespeareans about the 
anachronisms of the plays as demonstrating that the writer of 
them was not a man of learning. But the argument proves too 
much. If Shakespeare believed that Aristotle lived before the 
semi-mythical Trojan war, he did not know enough to write the 
“Troilus and Cressida,” in which the blunder occurs; and yet 
Richard Grant White, who was no Baconian, says (Life and 
Gen. of Shak., p. 257) :— 

‘‘ Where, even in Homer’s song, are the subtle wisdom of the crafty 
Ulysses; the sullen selfishness and conscious martial might of broad 
Achilles; the blundering courage of thick-headed Ajax; or the mingled 
gallantry and foppery of Paris, so vividly portrayed, as in ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ ?”’ 

And if we find in the Roman plays “holy churchyards, nuns, 
striking clocks, and mediswval manners and customs,” we might 
conclude that the author was an ignoramus, until we read what 
Knight says : — 

‘In his Roman plays he appears co-existent with his wonderful 
characters, and to have read all the obscure pages of Roman history 
with a clearer eye than philosopher or historian. . . . The marvellous 
accuracy, the real substantial learning of the three Roman plays of 
Shakespeare, present the most complete evidence to our minds that they 
were the result of a profound study of the whole range of Roman his- 
tory, including the nicer details of Roman manners, not in those days to 
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be acquired in a compendious form, but to be brought out by diligent 
reading alone.” 


A man cannot be at the same time so learned as to provoke 
the wonder of scholars, and so ignorant as to arouse the laughter 
of schoolboys. Where the conflicting appearances of such a 
state of things are found in the same writings, they should at 
once put us upon suspicion and inquiry; there is some mystery 
about such gross contradictions. A man could not write a pro- 
found history of English civilization and at the same time rele- 
gate Oliver Cromwell to a period before the birth of Christ. 

But fiction is fiction. Sir Walter Scott did not scruple, in his 
“ Tvanhoe,” to bring into the same scene three characters, Robin 
Hood, Robin Adair, and Richard of the Lion Heart, who lived in 
three different ages,—there being, indeed, considerable doubt 
whether one of them ever lived at all. And no one ever thought 
of arguing from that anachronism that the novel must have been 
written by an ignorant, untaught man, and not by the learned 
writer of the Signet. 

And Professor Rolfe seems to argue that when the author of 
the plays put into the mouth of the tinker Sly, the words, “The 
Slys are no rogues; look in the chronicles; we came in with 
Richard Conqueror,” that the author did not know that the Con- 
queror’s given name was William! This is terrible! He will 
next argue that when Edgar, disguised as a peasant, in Lear (act 
iv., scene vi.), said, “Ch! ill not let go, zir, without vurther ’ca- 
sion,” that the author of the plays did not know how to spell 
those words correctly, and consequently it must have been Shake- 
apeare, and not Bacon. 

And in his eagerness to prove that the author of the plays was 
an ignorant blockhead — and therefore the Stratford man — Pro- 
fessor Rolfe actually garbles the original text of the play of “1 
Henry IV.” I quote: — 

“In ‘1 Henry IV.’ (i. 1, 71) the King speaks of 

‘Mordake the Earl of Fife and eldest son 

To beaten Douglas’; 
but he was not the son of Douglas, but of the Duke of Albany. How 
did Shakespeare make this mistake which Bacon could never have 
made? He was misled by the accidental omission of a comma in the 
edition of Holinshed, which he followed. Mordake is thus apparently 
described as ‘son to the gouvernour Archembald earle Dowglas,’ and 
not merely son to the governor, or regent, the office then held by the 


Duke of Albany; ‘Archembald, earle Dowglas’ being another person in 
the list of prisoners which the old chronicler is giving.” 


Now the fact is, as an examination of the original folio will 
demonstrate, that Professor Rolfe deliberately inserts the word 
“the” in the first line quoted above, and takes out a comma after 
the word “Fife”! The original reads : — 
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‘* Of prisoners Hotspurre took 
Mordake Earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas, and the Earl of Atholl, 
Of Murray, Angus and Menteith.” 


By taking out a few more commas Professor Rolfe could have 
demonstrated that Mordake was half a dozen men. 


XIV. THE PROFESSOR’S CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT. 


But Professor Rolfe, at this point, wheels into line his Maxim 
gun, which is to end the battle forever, and drown out with its 
roar the clatter of the revolvers, muskets, and rifles of the small 
controversialists. He proudly boasts that he is the inventor of 
the gun, — like the man in the story, who made the bridge out of 
his own head, and had wood enough left to make half a dozen 
more. And what is this terrible instrument of death and devas- 
tation which is to blow Francis Bacon and the lunatical Baco- 
nians into everlasting smithereens? Simply this : — 

To make his point he shifts his whole argument from the 
question, Did Bacon write the plays? to an entirely different 
question, Js there a cipher in the plays? He rather fears that 
public opinion has become so demoralized, on the first issue, that 
he cannot safely appeal to it; but on the latter inquiry — thanks 
to a generation of ignorant reviewers — he feels that he can fall 
back with safety on the broad bosom of popular incredulity; and 
so he wheels his machine-gun about by the right flank, and pro- 
ceeds to pour shot and shell into a question which is not at all in 
issue in this controversy; because even a Shakespearean must 
have wit enough to perceive that the alleged cipher discovery 
may be a fraud or a delusion, and yet Francis Bacon may have 
written the plays. The authorship does not depend on the 
cipher, although the cipher, if proved, settles the authorship. 

His point is that the first folio disproves the Baconian parent- 
age because it is abominably printed and full of typographical 
errors. But is this conclusion inevitable? 

Suppose Bacon wrote the plays, and that there is no cipher in 
them; suppose he threw them from him as “trifles”; used them 
to eke out his small income by dividing the profits with the play- 
actor, Shakespeare, and thought no more about them, and cared 
nothing for them; and suppose they were gathered up from the 
actor’s hands, with all their imperfections on their heads, and so 
jumbled together and printed by Heminge and Condell. In this 
view of the case, Professor Rolfe’s point is no point at all —the 
point is knocked off his point. For the typographical errors are 
in that case as consistent with the authorship of Bacon as with 
the authorship of Shakespeare; in fact, more so, for the play- 
actor-editors, Heminge and Condell, assure us that this wretchedly 
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imperfect folio (according to Professor Rolfe) was actually 
printed from Shakespeare’s original copies, “absolute in their 
numbers as he conceived them,” and so plainly and perfectly 
written as to be without blot or blemish. How, then, could the 
folios have been printed from the dog-eared “ actors’ copies,” 
with the actors’ names substituted for the names of the characters 
in the plays, if the book was printed from Shakespeare’s original 
manuscripts, unless Heminge and Condell told afalsehood? And 
if they did upon so important a point as this, why should we 
believe them upon any other matter? If they did not have 
Shakespeare’s original, unblotted copies when they said they had 
them, what reason have we to believe them when they say the 
plays were written by Shakespeare? “ False in one thing, false 
in all.” 

So we perceive that, setting aside the question of a cipher, the 
typographical errors of the first folio do not disprove Bacon’s 
authorship of the plays; but they completely overthrow the 
veracity and credibility of Heminge and Condell, on whom the 
Shakespeare authorship mainly rests. 


XV. THE CIPHER. 


Then we come to Professor Rolfe’s contention, that these 
typographical errors of the folio disprove the existence of a 
cipher in the plays. 

On the other hand, I claim they prove it. A complex cipher of 
words, depending on the arithmetical paging of the folio, and 
running through every column and every paragraph of it, would 
necessitate more or less distortion and displacement of the text. 
The external narrative would have to be adjusted to the internal, 
and the internal to the external. If in the counting there was a 
word too many, what more natural than to drop an “and” or a 
“the”? And hence we find (“1 Henry IV.” v. 3) :— 

“‘ This earth that bears the dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman.” 

The “the” should be “thee.” Does Professor Rolfe pretend 
that Shakespeare did not know the difference between the two 
words, and that this is accurately printed from his original copy ? 
But if the cipher story required a“ the ” there instead of a “ thee,” 
Bacon inserted it, and probably chuckled to think that it would 
mislead some foolish people into believing that the author was an 
ignorant play-actor, or that the books had been hurriedly and 
carelessly printed. 

But the critics do not all take the view of this great work held 
by Professor Rolfe. Collier says of th’ folio : — 


“* As aspecimen of typography, it is on the whole remarkably accu- 
rate; and so desirous were the editors and printers of correctness, that 
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they introduced changes for the better even while the sheets were in 
progress through the press.”’ 

One has only to examine the punctuation of the folio to see 
that the proof had been carefully read; and where we find the 
proof-reader correcting certain minute errors and leaving other 
flagrant ones unchanged, we may reasonably conclude that there 
was some reason for it. And where (as Professor Rolfe points 
out) Jack Wilson was substituted for Balthazar, Kemp nine 
times printed for Dogberry, Cowley twice inserted in place of 
Verges, and Sinklo taking the place of other characters, — these 
men being all play-actors, and these gross errors were not 
corrected by the printers when they stopped the press to make 
other more insignificant alterations, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that there is a cipher-narrative in the plays in which these men 
were mentioned? ~ Professor Rolfe explains their presence in this 
way: that the folio was printed from actors’ copies, where the 
names of the actors were given instead of the names of the 
dramatis persone. But this does not explain other peculiarities. 
For instance, in “1 Henry IV.” i. 2, we read: — 

“T have a jest to execute that I cannot manage alone. Falstaffe, 
Harvey, Rossill, and Gads-hill shall rob those men that we have already 
way-layde,”’ etc. 

Here the names “ Harvey” and “ Rossill” are substituted for 
Bardolfe and Peto. There is no Harvey or Russell in the list of 
actors which prefaces the folio; nor have I ever read of any 
actors of those names in that era. Indeed, Russell and Harvey 
are aristocratic names, while the players were usually taken from 
the humbler walks of society. And men of the names of Russell 
and Harvey were mixed up in the life of Francis Bacon — the 
noble family of Russells were his cousins; and Sir William 
Russell was Lord Deputy in Ireland at the time the play of “1 
Henry IV.” was printed. On the other hand, William Harvey 
was subsequently the discoverer of the circulation of the blood; 
and another Harvey was, I think, one of Bacon’s creditors. 

Moreover, I am prepared to prove that the names of nearly all 
the players given in that list in the first folio, reappear most 
ingeniously in the plays, showing that Bacon’s relations to the 
actors were very close and continuous; and that where the names 
of “« Wilson,” “ Kemp,” “ Cowley,” and “Sinklo” are forced into 
the text, it was not accidentally, but because they were referred 
to in the internal narrative, the cipher. 


XVI. “THE CIPHER EXPLODED.” 


And my courteous commentator, Professor Rolfe, winds up his 
article by a kick at the cipher as he walks off the stage. He says, 
“It was long since exploded.” 
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Let us see. 

I wrote and published in the Worth American Review —I think 
it was in December, 1890 —an article in which I showed the 
existence of the following extraordinary facts : — 

1. There are on three consecutive pages of the folio of 1623, to 
wit, pages 53, 54, and 55, of “1 Henry IV.” scattered through the 
text, without any apparent connection with each other, the 
words, — Francis — Bacon — Sir — Nicholas — Bacon’s — son. 
I have repeatedly challenged the whole world to show another book 
in all literature in which on any three consecutive pages, or any 
ten or twenty or one hundred consecutive pages, the same words 
and all of the same words can be found; and no one has as yet 
produced any such book. 

2. I showedin The Great Cryptogram that the cipher-numbers 
which told the internal story were obtained by multiplying the 
number of the pages of the first folio by the number of bracketed 
or italicized words on the first column of that particular page. 

3. On the first column of page 53 there are seven italicized 
words; and on the first column of page 54 there are twelve 
italicized words. If we multiply 53 by 7 it gives us 371; and 54 
multiplied by 12 gives us 648; and these two numbers, 371 and 
648, are cipher-numbers, which reveal a narrative of thousands of 
words, much of which I have worked out. 

4. It is at this particular place, on these three pages, that 
Bacon makes known definitely who he is, in that internal narra- 
tive, and identifies himself as the son of the great Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, under Elizabeth, and one 
of the most illustrious wits, orators, and statesmen of his age. 

5. There are, on these three pages, thirteen breaks in the text 
of the play, caused by the stage directions, such as “ Enter 
Falstaffe,”’ “They whistle,” etc., and by the sub-division of the 
act into scenes, and there are six columns on the three pages. 

6. If we take that cipher-number, 371, and count from the 
beginnings or ends of a few of the scenes or stage directions, 
thirteen in all, or the tops and bottoms of said six columns, we 
find that the words,— Francis — Bacon — Sir — Nicholas — 
Bacon’s — son, are each and every one of them the 371st word 
from one of those points of depurture. 

7. If, now, we take the other cipher number, 648, and count in 
the same way from a part of those points of departure, we will 
find that each of those words, —/Francis — Bacon — Sir — 
Nicholas — Bacon’s — son, is also the 648th word from one of 
those points of departure. 

To appreciate this, let us consider “the law of chances” or 
“the doctrine of probabilities.” 

If we found in any written or printed matter that the tenth 
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word was “our,” the twentieth word “ Father,” the thirtieth 
word “who,” the fortieth word “art,” the fiftieth word “in,” 
the sixtieth word “heaven,” the seventieth word “ hallowed,” 
the eightieth word “de,” the ninetieth word “thy,” and the 
hundredth word “name,” there would be ten billion chances 
against one that those words could have come there, in that order, | 
by accident. The reader can make the calculation for himself. 
There are ten chances against one that the tenth word will be 
“our”; and there are ten times ten chances against one that the 
twentieth word will be “Father,” and so forth. Hence we 
have the result: 1x10=10; 10x10=100; 100x10=—1,000; 
1,000 x 10=10,000; 10,000 x 10=100,000; 100,000 x 10=1,000,- 
000; 1,000,000 x 10=10,000,000; 10,000,000 x 10 = 100,000,000 ; 
100,000,000 x 10 =1,000,000,000 ; 1,000,000,000 x 10 = 10,000,000- 
000 —ten thousand millions, or, as we say in this country, ten 
billions. In The Great Cryptogram 1 worked out a narrative of 
about a thousand words, every one of which came from one root- 
number and were found in half-a-dozen pages. 

Now let us apply the above rule to the words, — Francis — 
Bacon — Sir — Nicholas — Bacon’s — son. There was only 
one chance out of 371 that the 371st word would be Yrancis ; 
only one chance out of 371 times 371 that the word Bacon would 
also be the 371st word from one of those thirteen points of 
departure. And so on. Let the reader make the calculation, 
and he will find that there is but one chance against two hundred 
and fifty-nine trillions that those five words could so come out, 
in the text, each one the 371st word. But if we continue the 
calculation through the repetition of the same five words, by the 
root-number 648, multiplying the 259,000,000,000,000 by 648, and 
carrying it through five multiplications, we reach numbers for 
which there are no words in our language, or perhapsin any human 
speech. Hence it may be said that it is an absolute impossibility 
that those words should so appear in that text by accident. 
Hence it follows that there is a cipher in that so-called Shake- 
speare play, in which the names of Francis Bacon and his father 
are twice mentioned.* 





* And nowI come to that which induces me to refer to this matter in answer to the 
sweeping statement of Professor Rolfe that the “ cipher was exploded long ago.” 
hen I sent the article containing this surprising revelation to the North Amert- 
can Review, I requested the editor to place the manuscript in the handsof some person 
in whom he had confidence, and ask him to count the words of the text and report to 
him whether those words held the arithmetical relations to the, language of the play 
and to each other which I claimed they did. He wrote back that he had submitted the 
— | Fp eng w. 2 ° —_ iy bee heey — reported to him that my 
statements were correct; bu’ a essor e would reply to my a 
next number of the North American Review. ~~ ea 
1 looked for the reply with great curiosity. I could not see how he could reply to it. 
If he admitted the correctness of my statements then he must, it seemed to me, admit, 
as a reasonable human being, that such results could not have come about by chance; 
and if he admitted that much, then he must further admit that there was a cipher in 
thie plays. What was my astonishment, when Professor Rolfe’s article appeared, to 
find in it not a single reference to the facts he was to reply to, not a single attempt to 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS. 


But I would briefly refer to the argument that the translation of 
some of the Psalms into English verse, made by Bacon shortly 
before his death, proves conclusively that he had not the poetical 
capacity to write the Shakespeare plays. 

In answer to this I would say, that that translation is below 
the standard of Bacon’s genius as revealed in his acknowledged 
prose works. To prove this, let one read the expressions of 
opinion I have quoted in this article from Macaulay, Burke, 
Taine,and others, as to the sweep and vastness of his imagination, 
his poetical power, his wit, the dignity and grandeur of his style, 
and compare it with the doggerel in some of those Psalms. 
There is as great a distance between Bacon’s higher prose and 
these translations as there is between Lear and Hamlet and the 
verses attributed by tradition to the play-actor, Shakespeare : — 


‘* Ten in a hundred lies here ingraved, 

Tis a hundred and ten his soul is not saved. 

If any man asks who lies in this tomb, 

‘Ho! Ho!’ says the devil, ‘’ tis my John-a-Coombe.’” 





deny or explain them af but, instead, a lot of arguments, similar to the weak 
sisterhood of sophistries which I have replied to in this article, about the typographi- 
cal inaccuracies of the first folio proving conclusively that Francis Bacon did not 
write the plays! It was asif I had led the Par ancgnn up to witness a dynamite explo- 
sion, and, while the air was still black with flying rocks and the earth torn into great 
cavities, the professor should pick up a fragment of the bomb-shell and proceed to 
learnedly demonstrate that they did not make as good tin in Nebraska as in Wales, 
without the slightest reference to the astonishing spectacle he had just witnessed. 
For the professor knows very well that if it is conceded that there is a cipher in the 
Shakespeare plays, dependent upon the ing of a volume printed seven years after 
Shakespeare’s death, and qoeeeepeenns, the most exquisitely careful proof-reading 
which could not have been done by the dead Stratfordian, that the whole Heminge and 
— ~~ cena and with it the whole Shakespearean claim of authorship, falls 
to the ground. 

And Pr ,fessor Rolfe knows very well that in the second folio edition of the plays, 
published in 1632, and the —e nted in 1664,every page repeats the precise arrange- 
ment of words of the corresponding page of the 1623 folio; each one begins and ends 
with the same words, and contains the same number of words; each one repeats all 
the blunders of the first folio, even to the omission and repetition of words, the incor- 
rect pagination, and the extraordinary bracketing and ad geen | of the text; so 
that we have in theseventeenth century, nearly two hundred years before stereotyping 
was invented, a literal and exact copy of the first folio, made forty-one years after it 
was first printed and forty-eight yous after the death of Shakespeare; printed from 
different type, but repeating, with minute accuracy, the very mistakes which Professor 
Rolfe says render it impossible that Bacon supervised the first edition! And the proof 
is conclusive that all this was done under instructions; for when the printers of one of 
these editions came to reprint page 79 of “2 Henry IV.” of the first folio, it was so 
crowded that they could not get all the six hundred and odd words upon the page, but 
carried a line or two over to the next page, where there was plenty of room; but before 
they got to the end of that column they had readjusted their work, so that it ended 
with the same words (‘loosely studied’’) which end the corresponding column in the 
1623 folio! Now no reasonable man can doubt that this strange fac-simile work must 
have been enforced by some person or society, and that there must have been some 
reason for it; and what more natural than that some person or persons knew that there 
was a cipher in the 1623 folio, which depended on the numbering of the es, the num- 
ber of words on each column, and all the strange peculiarities of bracketing and 
hyphenation which so distinguish and disfigure the original text. 

Lack of space prevents me from dwelling upon some of the other points presented 
by Professor Rolfe, but I may return to the subject at some future time; for surely 
THE ARENA cannot better “ye oy its space than in the discussion of the authorship of 
the greatest works extant in the world. 
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Or that other beautiful production : — 


Goliah comes with sword and spear, 
And David with a sling ; 

Although Goliah rage and roar, 
Down David does him bring.” 

Shakespeare’s title to these noble conceptions rests on the same 
basis as his claim to the plays, —tradition, and the consensus of 
opinion of his contemporaries, — for no man is recorded as testi- 
fying that he ever saw Shakespeare write a line of the plays; 
nor did the Stratford man ever put forth any claim to them in 
his will or otherwise. If the“doggerel” in the Psalms precludes 
the Baconian authorship, the “doggerel” in the epitaphs written 
by Shakespeare for his friends and neighbors precludes the Strat- 
ford authorship; for they are a million times more rude, igno- 
rant, barbarous, and stupid than anything found in the Psalms. 
But if a great man and scholar puts forth bare and barren poeti- 
cal compositions far below the recognized level of his achieve- 
ments in prose, may we not surmise that this mental emasculation 
was part of a general scheme to mislead and deceive his own 
generation, which had “ wronged him by bruits” that he was the 
real author of the plays? The fact that the second and third 
folios were precise reproductions, in fac simile, forty years after 
Bacon’s death, of the first shows that some persons, whether 
you call them a society (Rosicrucian or otherwise) or not, must 
have been in existence who knew there was a cipher in the plays, 
who knew it depended upon the paging and typographical ar- 
rangements of the first folio; who believed that the cipher would 
some day be revealed; and who desired to perpetrate the proof 
of it Ly printing many additional copies, preserving the partic- 
ulars of xorm on which it depended, lest the devouring maw of 
time should utterly swallow up the first folio. But 

‘*No more oy of this; 
For ’tis a chronicle of day by day; 


Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting.” 





Part II. Crostnc ARGUMENTS FOR THE DEFENCE. 


BY FELIX E. SCHELLING, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The case before us is an action in ejectment brought by certain 
counsel, purporting to represent one Francis Bacon, an able, 
unscrupulous, and dishonest lawyer of the reign of Elizabeth, 
against one William Shakespeare, actor, playwright, and part 
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owner in certain London theatres, for all that part and parcel of 
the Elizabethan drama embraced in some thirty-seven plays, more 
or less, commonly known as “The Works of Shakespeare,” 
handed down as such in perpetuity of enjoyment to his heirs 
throughout the civilized world. The said Francis Bacon is ac- 
knowledged to have made no such claim in his life, and it may 
be suspected that the counsel for the plaintiff has been retained 
much after the manner of that illustrious luminary of the law, 
Sergeant Buzfuz. 

The burden of proof lies solely with the plaintiff, who has 
sought by his affirmations to disturb rights and conditions long 
universally recognized; and hence the rebuttal of his evidence is 
alone sufficient to throw him out of court. The defendant has 
courteously waived all bars of action, and is generously content to 
let the case go to the jury upon such merits as they may deter- 
mine it to possess. 

But before taking another step, we must repudiate Mr. Reed 
as of counsel for the defence, and demur to the disingenuous 
nature of several points in his so-called “ Brief for the Defend- 
ant.” This “counsel for the defence,” referring to the universal 
repute of Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays, tells us that 
“fortunately . . . we are not altogether limited to negative tes- 
timony. Three of Shakespeare’s personal friends are ready to 
take the witness stand in his behalf” (p. 694). Nay, he is even 
so generous as to summons “the whole population of Stratford 
en masse” (p. 696); why not the whole population of London, 
does not appear, although what Shakespeare’s neighbors at Strat- 
ford knew about the authorship of the plays that his neighbors in 
London didn’t know, only a Baconian could surmise. 

Now before the publication of the folio of 1623, besides 
numerous allusions, anonymous and others, such as Heywood’s or 
Thorpe’s, Shakespeare is mentioned as an author by Harvey, 
Richard Carew, Meres, Barnfield, Manningham, and Camden; and 
praised by Chettel, Weever, (I should like to believe) Spenser, 
John Davies of Hereford, Barkstead, Webster, Freeman, and 
Basse, all or any of whom might have been cited to prove this 
point. As “counsel for the defence,” Mr. Reed thinks that actors 
were held in low repute (see pp. 693 and 702, and Dr. Furnivall’s 
denial, p. 448) ; as counsel for the plaintiff, he affirms that Shake- 
speare and Bacon had the same friends (p. 556). Surely things 
are somewhat mixed. Retransmuted into “counsel for the de- 
fendant,” Mr. Reed insinuates that the plays were originally pub- 
lished anonymously, falls into that ancient trap of the Baconians, 
the hyphen of the “ Shak-speare” of the title of the folio, nudges 
the old Shakespearean critics in the ribs about their mistake as 
to Vortigern, and finally sets up a row of objections, which 
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he answers feebly, drawing his conclusion for the defendant with 
enormous show of candor. Now it is proverbial that we lawyers 
do do something or other on both sides, but assuredly not often 
in the same case. It may be affirmed with confidence that 
neither the defendant, William Shakespeare, nor any of his heirs, 
until lately in the undisturbed enjoyment of their priceless heri- 
tage, could dream of retaining as counsel one who, peradventure, 
might stumble in the nice distinction between a hawk and a 
handsaw. 

The briefs for the plaintiff exhibit three kinds of “ proofs”: 
First, statements, true, but wholly irrelevant; second, assump- 
tions, wholly false ; third, arguments, based on fact, but false in 
inference. Of the first class is the statement that both Shake- 
speare and Bacon were fond of flowers (p. 278), from which only 
a Baconian could draw any inference. Of the second are Shake- 
speare’s classical learning, his degradation “in the qualitie he 
professes,” Bacon’s idleness of twenty years in the midst of an 
exacting political and professional career, during which time, as 
he must have been doing something, he was probably writing 
these plays. The third class, if not the largest, is that wherein 
the Baconian hydra performs its most extraordinary contortions. 
The chief instances are noticed below. 

The briefs of the defendant are then three: Dr. Nicholson, 
who joins issue wherever issue is possible, and deals refutation 
seriatim and complete; Professor Rolfe, who supports Dr. 
Nicholson with corroborative evidence, and adds a flank move- 
ment upon the unguarded Baconian wing; Dr. Furnivall, who 
supports both defence and new attack, and at full gallop pursues 
the disconcerted and retreating foe. 

In section 1 the plaintiff claims that the author of these plays 
was a linguist, a man possessed of an intimate knowledge of an- 
cient and modern literature, a jurist and a philosopher (pp. 189- 
192). It will be noticed that these “notes” apply almost equally 
well to Bacon, Camden, or Selden, the three most scholarly con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare; that they involve qualities the result 
of education, not so much of innate character; and that as 
generic characteristics they are wholly inapplicable to every 
dramatist of the age from Lily to Shirley, with possible excep- 
tions in the cases of Chapman and Jonson. Dr. Furnivall has 
given us other “ notes.” “The writer of Shakespeare’s works,” 
he says, “had the highest dramatic power, the highest poetic 
power, the greatest gifts of characterization and humor, a charm- 
ing fancy, a romantic, unselfish nature, a wonderful insight into 
women, and a strong love of them.” Now these words point to 
inherent character, to nature, not to environment; and “not one 
of these qualities did Francis Bacon possess.” (Jdid.) But to 
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return to the allegations. The author of these plays has not 
been considered a learned man by any but Baconians -since the 
days of Dr. Johnson. “The education of the writer of the 
plays,” says Professor Rolfe, “must have been some such as 
Shakespeare’s. The education and training of Bacon was impos- 
sible to produce such a result” (pp. 175-177, and see 449). 
“The writer of the plays was no amateur, but an accomplished 
master of stagecraft.” Could Selden or Camden, whose educa- 
tions were analogous to that of Bacon, have written plays of a 
like general character? Certainly not. Could Marlowe, Hey- 
wood, or Webster, whose educations were analogous to that of 
Shakespeare, have written plays of a like general character? 
They assuredly did. The plays of the scholar smack of conscious 
effort, as witness Ben Jonson. The plays of Shakespeare, like 
those of Marlowe, Heywood, and Webster, are redolent with the 
life of the stage, its glory, its power, its coarseness, its personal 
allusions, its national spirit, and the fulness thereof. Hence we 
may infer that innate character and environment, the two prime 
factors in literary, as in other evolution, make for the Shake- 
spearean authorship of the plays and absolutely against Bacon’s. 

In section 2 we have the plaintiffs distorted picture of Shake- 
speare, constructed with a wanton disregard of fact which makes 
it difficult to be patient. We agree that the “ Shakespeare” of 
this section could scarcely have written so much as Mr. Reed’s 
arguments; but we earnestly submit that the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, from even the meagre data at hand, re- 
veals a personality utterly at variance with the caricature. In 
short, these data reveal precisely the man of all men who is the 
most likely to have written these very plays. 

Against section 3 of the plaintiffs brief, Dr. Nicholson brings 
the phalanx of his defence, closing on every issue of fact. Of 
the score of “ points” of the plaintiff, Dr. Nicholson dismisses as 
irrelevant: first, the learning of Bacon, and second, the eminence 
of his family ; third, the suggestion that Bacon, if he wrote the 
plays, might have had a possible reason for concealing his author- 
ship ; and fourth, the absurd, “« Bacon loved flowers ; Shakespeare 
loved flowers, ergo [rather argal], Bacon wrote Shakespeare.” 
Dr. Nicholson shows that the frequent mention of St. Albans and 
York Place in the historical plays is due to their place as a part 
of history, and that there is nothing Baconian about it. He also 
rebuts the gratuitous statement that Shakespeare does not men- 
tion Stratford and the Avon (17), and is supported in this by 
Professor Rolfe with an overwhelming array of local names con- 
tained in the plays (see p. 279). Dr. Nicholson trips a Baconese 
translation of nescio quid in a manner somewhat to disconcert 
our implicit trust in these judges of the latinity of Shakespeare 
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and Bacon, shows that Ben Jonson cannot be proved to 
have been “Bacon’s private secretary” and shows up the 
midsummer madness that contorts Jonson’s lines on Shake- 
speare’s portrait into a lampoon (p. 19). Other assumptions 
of the plaintiff proved to be without a shadow of evidence 
are these: that Shakespeare was a nom de plume with the dra- 
matic wits of the time (17), that Shakespeare was “ready to 
adopt any child of the drama laid upon his door steps,” that 
Heminge and Condell could not have written their preface to the 
folio (point 19), that “Henry VIII.” and “Timon” bear upon 
them marks of the personal history of Bacon (20), etc. Nor is 
Dr. Nicholson’s refutation of the Baconian inference less com- 
plete. Sir Tobie Matthew’s letter (4) is shown to be inapplicable 
to the case in point from a Baconian inadvertency as to date: 
“the deadly parallel” unfortunately proves too much, as by it 
Robert Greene may possibly have written some of the works 
of Bacon (p. 14). Other inferences squarely met and abso- 
lutely refuted are the allusion to “concealed poets” and the 
interpretation of the phrase “mine own tales” and the story 
of the Northumberland House box and its contents, which, 
told without suppression or distortion, amounts, Baconically 
speaking, to naught. 

Dr. Furnivall, too, does yeoman’s service in the mélée, showing 
up the absurdity of calling Bacon’s “ Apothegms” “the world’s 
most famous jest-book” (p. 443), disproving Bacon’s alleged 
dramatic power (444), and pointing out that Shakespeare’s omis- 
sion to write a play on the subject, “Henry VII.,” proved his 
tact in rejecting material inferior for dramatic treatment; dis- 
playing how Shakespeare, paraphrasing Plutarch, makes gold of 
mere dross, and how Bacon, paraphrasing the Psalmist, makes 
dross of pure gold. I shall beg to differ with Professor Rolfe. 
We have in the Baconian vagary no such dignified reptile as the 
hundred-headed Lernwan hydra. We have here nothing. but a 
squirming, scampering, many-legged thing now, with not one of 
its fifth part of a hundred slender supports left to run away on. 
All are hopelessly curled and shrivelled at the touch of the flame 
of fact. 

We have thus descended into the dust, taken the level but not 
the methods of our assailant, and, giving up the lance and 
knightly sword of scholarly criticism, beat him at twenty points 
in his own play at cudgels. Here is the tale: four points irrele- 
vant; seven points with their bifurcations, false in assumption ; 
nine points with their ramifications, false in inference. 

But I leave the consideration of this general repulse of the 
plaintiff's attack, to note the flank movement of the forces of the 
defendants, now plumed and panoplied in glittering arms. With 
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his admirable distinction between intentional and artistic anach- 
ronism, Professor Rolfe beats down the last vestige of the 
alleged erudition of the Shakespearean plays; whilst his proof 
that the biographical allusions of the sonnets are incompatible 
with the cireumstances of the life of Bacon, his contrast of the 
scholar’s and the playwright’s use of historical material, and his apt 
and original arguments, by which the peculiarities and imperfec- 
tions of the folio of 1623 are accounted for on the basis of 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays, and shown to be wholly 
inapplicable to the assumption of revision and addition by Bacon 
(pp. 178-180), ought to be enough to convince even a Baconian. 

Here, gentlemen of the jury, is the plaintiff's case: unfounded 
in fact, unsupported by a solitary scrap of creditable evidence ; 
based upon wild or ignorant assumption, proceeding by false 
inference and illogical argument; supported with subterfuge, 
disingenuousness, and contortion of fact. We have before us a 
series of dramas, peculiar in their intimate knowledge of the 
stage, and in their adaptation to its ends; exhibiting those defects 
in unessentials, those slips in accuracy as to small matters, which 
are impossible to trained scholarship, but displaying in their 
chronology a growth in power, an expansion in range and grasp, 
precisely such as would infallibly result from an education of 
self, carried on with the deliberate purpose of writing plays of 
this class. We have, moreover, before us a series of dramas 
marking the height of the romantic spirit in the most romantic of 
ages, ranging from the coarse ribaldry of Falstaff or Sir Toby 
Belch, to the purest conceptions of ideal womanhood, the most 
delicate play of fancy, and the noblest flights of imagination ; 
running the gamut of human passion and emotion in all its 
thousand vibratory strings, and governed by an all-embracing 
charity and love of man in his folly and his crime, as in his 
strength and his triumph. 

We accept the opening challenge of the plaintiff: “Of improb- 
abilities, as of evils, choose the least.” We have then 


ON THE ONE HAND A MAN: ON THE OTHER A MAN: 


By nature, cool, calculating, unscru- By nature, warm hearted, imprudent 
pulous, difficult of approach, speculative, in youth, “upright in dealing ” (Chettel), 
unpoetical, witty, but neither humorous “of an open and free nature”’ (Jonson), 


nor sympathetic. famed for his wealth of humor, his 
“gentle” and kindly sympathy. 
education, a courtier, a lawyer, and By education, an actor, “ excellent in 


a scholar bred in the schools; imbibing the qualitie he professes” ay eee: a 
the classical spirit from books, and dis- country lad, bred in one of the loveliest ~- 
trustful of his mother-tongue; displayin counties of England, imbibing the 
himself at all points the trained an romantic spirit of his age from man and 
practiced politician, the speculative and nature, acquainted with rhaps_ his 
constructive philosopher. Acquainted mother-tongue alone; schooled by Peele 
intimately, apparently, with Jonson alone and Marlowe, the intimate of Jonson and 
of the pla: hts of the day. Slow in Fletcher, the friend of Essex and South- 
his work and indefatigable in revision. ampton. Facile and ready in writing, 

“ never blotting out a line.” 
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ON THE ONE HAND A MAN: ON THE OTHER A MAN: 

In his life, scheming as to ma ’ In his life, marrying imprudently for 
untrue to his friend, corrupt in his profes- love, inspiring his friends with all but 
sion, subservient in the dedication of his idolatry (Jonson), “ his demeanor no less 
works to princes (see dedication to the civil than he is excellent,” etc. (Chettel), 
«“ Advancement of Learning’). self-respecting in his dedications to 

patrons (see dedication to “ Venus and 
Adonis” or “* Lucrece *’). 

The history of English literature discloses no. man, of the 
general characteristics and training of Bacon, who has written a 
play comparable to the least of Shakespeare’s. The history of 
Elizabethan literature discloses several men of origin and educa- 
tion similar to those of Shakespeare who have written immortal 
dramas. To attribute the Shakespearean plays to Bacon is to 
believe that one man has done what is distinctly at variance with 
his characteristics of mind and training, and that a second man 
has not done precisely that to which his nature and the circum- 
stances of his life must indubitably have led him. To attribute 
the Shakespearean plays to Bacon, in words already quoted by 
Professor Rolfe, is to seek to prove one absurdity on the assump- 
tion of two miracles. 




























THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Dear God, how good to let me see 
The face of “ Love in Heaven” once more! 
The face that waits to welcome me 
On that torch-lighted shore, 
When Life is growing dark enough 
To kindle beacon-fires of love ! 


A new life quivers through me, quick 
With longing never felt before : 

But the old mortal life grows sick, 
And ailing to the core ; 

As if ’twere sloughing off the earth, 

In pangs that give the new life birth. 


Ay me! the momentary gain 
Was followed by abiding loss! 
: Bewildered Memory strives in vain 
To know the Vision was— 
That left no likeness; and that I 
Know naught on earth to know it by! 


Last night unveiled its perfect Star, 
For one immortal moment seen ; 
To-day the Vision fades afar 
As it had never been! 
And yet the glory came to bless 
With added sense of preciousness. 


She would have had me share her calm, 
But thrilled me with divine desire ; 

She would have brought me cooling balm, 
But filled my soul with fire ! 
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And,O! Her sweetness almost slew 
Me, as it pierced me through and through ! 





Eager as Lightning was her glance ; 
And lo! by light of day I find 
My spirit must have fallen in trance, 
With that great splendor blind ; 
Her vanished face I shall not see 

Until she comes to waken me! 


O! sighing soul, we must be still, 
Nor let sad,breath the mirror dim, 
Lest she descend once more to fill 
My being to the brim; 
When ’tis again divinely given 
To see the face of “ Love in Heaven.” 

















PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


ROOM FOR THE SOUL OF MAN. 


Some poets insist that art must not be made the servant of 
utility. They tell us that poetry, when it descends to plead for 
the oppressed, the poor, and the miserable, becomes intolerable — 
mark the word “descends.” Art for art’s sake, and above all, poetry 
for art alone; such is their creed. Some of these singers dwell 
in the shadows of Niobe, chanting sad, sweet strains; others flit 
in joy-lit, love-laden sunbeams, making the heart glad, as swallow- 
like they skim the surface of human emotion. Others there are 
with profounder genius, who sound the depths of the soul and 
stir our inmost being. Still all unite in the clamor of art for art’s 
sake. Why should the muse soil her robes with the mud of the 
slums? Why should the music in her voice carry the heart cry 
of the starving? Why should the fate of the girl struggling for 
virtue in the face of starvation, or the man striving for work that 
his loved ones may not die, concern her? Is she not patrician? 
Is not her votive shrine unsullied marble? Ah, they tell us that 
when art descends— mark the word—to the commonplace 
details of life, poetry takes wings. These champions of art for 
art’s sake, sneer at the prophet poets, whose trumpet tones arouse 
the sleeping conscience. They scorn the poets of the people, 
who voice living wrongs, and who unmask injustice endured by 
the poor. “ Sing if you will,” they say, “ of the wrongs of other 
ages —the horrors of classic ‘Greece, the shame of ancient Rome; 
this is legitimate. But do not draggle the stainless robe of 
poetry in the mud of the present-day misery.” This contention 
is not new. It is the old cry of the dilettante against the utili- 
tarian. It is an echo of the vanished past, which conservatism 
treasures as a melody divine. It is the cry of a waning power. 


VV After the gladiator’s brawn came the supremacy of brain. Now 





room for the soul. Art must be rescued from the bondage of 
ages brutalized by the supremacy of selfishness. As long as 
there remains a starving soul, brain, or body, as long as there 
remains a tear undried or a wrong unrighted, ‘the highest mission 
of poetry and song will be in the domain of utility. Victor 
Hugo, the peerless poet prophet of the nineteenth century, has 
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perhaps better than any one else defended art from her traducers 
in these thought-freighted words : — 


Be of some service. Do not be fastidious when so much depends on 
being efficient and good. Art for art’s sake may be very fine, but art for 
progress is finer still. To dream of castles in Spain is well; to dream of 
Utopia is better. Ah! you must think? Then think of making man 
better. 

But critics protest: To undertake the cure of social evils, to amend 
the codes, to impeach law in the court of right, to utter those hideous 
words, ‘* penitentiary,” ‘“‘ convict-keeper,” ‘ galley-slave,”’ “ girl of the 
town’’; to inspect the police registers, to conduct the business of dis- 
pensaries, to study the questions of wages and want of work, to taste the 
black bread of the poor, to seek labor for the working woman, to con- 
front fashionable idleness with ragged sloth, to throw down the parti- 
tion of ignorance, to open schools, to teach little ones how to read; to 
attack shame, infamy, error, vice, crime, want of conscience; to preach 
the multiplication of spelling books, to proclaim the equal right to sun- 
light, to improve the food of intellects and hearts, to give meat and drink, 
to demand solutions for problems, and shoes for naked feet,— these things 
are not the business of the azure. Art is the azure. Yes, art is the 
azure —but the azure from above, whence falls the ray which swells the 
wheat, yellows the maize, rounds the apple, gilds the orange, sweetens 
the grape. Again, I say, a further service is an added beauty. At all 
events, where is the diminution? To ripen the beet-root, to water the 
potato, to increase the yield of lucern, of clover, or of hay; to be a fel- 
low-workman with the plowman, the vine-dresser, and the gardener,— 
this does not deprive the heavens of one star. Ah! immensity does not 
despise utility. 

Yet people insist that to compose social poetry, human poetry, popu- 
lar poetry, to grumble against the evil and laud the good, to be the 
spokesman of public wrath, to insult despots, to make knaves despair, 
to emancipate man before he is of age, to push souls forward and dark- 
ness backward, to know that there are thieves and tyrants, to clean 
penal cells, to flush the sewer of public uncleanness,— shall Polyhymnia 
bare her arm to these sordid tasks? Why not? 


Many of our poets, especially those dear to the hearts of the 
people, have realized that the supreme mission of art was to be the 
handmaid of justice, progress, and liberty. Whittier appreciated 
this. His heart burned with that ethical fire which sends light- 
ning coursing through the veins of peaceful people when occasion 
demands. On the altar of utility he placed much of his noblest 
work. Lowell in his earlier days, before the plaudits of the 
dilettante and the enervating spell of conventionalism tamed the 
fervid zeal of a nature naturally in alignment with the highest 
impulses of justice and freedom, gave us verses which will be 
an inspiration for generations to come. Gerald Massey, perhaps 
more than any other of the people’s poets of England which this 
generation has produced, apprehended the true mission of song; 
and William Morris, in his latest poems, shows that the dilettante 
poet of yesterday has been touched by the higher truth. The 
popular poet of to-morrow will be a soul-awakened man. The cry 
of the oppressed for justice, the voice of ignorance pleading for 
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light, the muffled sob of man-made misery, will be ever surging 
in his ear ; compelling him to lay his soul’s best gift on the altar 
-of utility. 

The age of brawn failed to give man peace and happiness. 
The age of intellectual supremacy has likewise failed to satisfy 
the craving of the human soul. The next step will be into the 
broad domain of ethics, where justice, freedom, and fraternity 
will be taken in their broadest significance ; where the horizon 
will not be limited by prejudice nor fettered by ancient thought ; 
where the chains of dogma will fall from the shackled mind, and 
the broad spirit of love will pervade all society. In the ushering 
in of this new order, we must summon all that makes for beauty, 
nobility, and unfoldment, in art, music, and song. They must be 
rallied under the banner of utilitarianism. The highest voicings 
of the soul must permeate every recess of the brain of the mor- 
tow. The ideal enunciated by Jesus, the sublime truths which 
haunted the brain of the ancient Stoics of Greece and Rome, the 
vision which was ever with Confucius, the lofty craving of 
Gautama, and the evangel sung by the noblest singers of the 
nineteenth century, must be realized— the soul must blossom 
with the brain. I repeat, in the service of the higher civilization, 
now persistently forcing itself upon the conscience of millions of 
thoughtful people, all lives imbued with the thought of the age, 
all brains made luminous with love, must place their chaplets on 
the altar of utility. The poet and the singer must touch the 
heait of the people. The orator, the minister, and the essayist 
of the new time must sink self, sink the dogmatism of the bloody 
past, sink the prejudice and bigotry of the night of the ages, and, 
facing the dawn with spirit brave, fearless, and loving, demand 
justice for all men. The philosopher and the philanthropist must 
also allow their vision to extend. The present demands palliative 
measures. Do not despise them, O philosopher; commend, aid, 
and assist all work for the amelioration of human misery, pointing 
out, however, that they are, in the nature of things, only tempo- 
rary. Great fundamental economic changes must be brought 
about, O philanthropist ; and the sooner you realize this, the 
better for the generation of to-day, and the generations yet un- 
born. You cannot cure the patient by palliatives. Injustice is 
at the root of the disease. Therefore, while pushing forward 
thy noble labor for palliation, strike hands with the philosopher 
in this new crusade, and let all who love humanity swell the 
anthem of progress. 
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Voice of the Mountains. The. (A 
Poem.) 629. 
Walker. Edwin Dwight, The New 


Religion. 213. 
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Wallace. Dr. Alfred Russel, The 
Social Quagmire and the Way Out 
of It. ist. The Farmer. 395. 2nd. 
The Wage-Worker. 525. 

What of the Morrow. 507. 

Whittier and Tennyson. 1. 

Wilcox. Ella Wheeler, The Creed to 
Be. 282. 

Why the World’s Fair Should be 
Opened on Sunday. 45. 

Why the World’s Fair Should be 
Opened on Sunday. 193. 





THE ARENA. 


Woman’s Part. The, 476. 

Women Wage-Earners of America and 
Europe. 153. Women Wage-Earn- 
ers. Part2nd. 321. Women Wage- 
Earners. 668. 

Wood. Henry, Does. Bi-Chloride of 
Gold Cure Inebriety? 145. 

Yarros. Victor, Anarchism: 
it is and Whatitis Not. 595. 


What 




















Prom pt ness The insidious nature of 


a cold is one of its most 


dangerous characteristics, 
Ins ures | At first its hold seems 
Safe eak, but before one 





way into the system an has'fasp upon the 
lungs, the throat, the digestive organs, “tke kidjeys or the 
muscles with a grip that can Searcély: hedeosen¢d. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters are~a~Sure remedy, if 
applied promptly. Do not wait for the slight pain to 
become a severe one, but put one of these renowned 
Plasters on the part affected, and not only will relief come, 
but protection from further disease will be secured. 

Promptness, however, is essential. There is such a 
thing as being ¢o0 date. Then even an 


Allcock’s "Pieter 


is of no avail. Applied at once it can be relied upon. 





HEALTH GIVERS. 


WARWICK 
BICYCLES 


For Ladies. For Gentlemen. 
BEST. LIGHTEST. STRONGEST. 


——— 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


WARWICK CYCLE M’F’G CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORE, 8 Murray Street. CHICAGO, 60 Wabash Ave. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready. Vol. I., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. New, Revised, and Eniarged Edition, with 
Additional Cha 8. 


ypter. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
By the og Hon. JAMEs Bryce, D.C. L., author of “The Holy Roman Empire”; M. P. for Aberdeen. 


In 2 vo 
Vol. II. In the press. 


8. Large 12mo, gilt top. Third Edition, revised throughout. Vol. I., $1.75. Ready. 


“ Written with full knowledge by a Seat Englishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to 


help kindred people to understand each other 


of peace, a message of good-will from one nation to another.” 


THE NOVEL. 


75 cents. 
New Edition. 18mo, 2 vols., $1.50. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” ‘‘ David Grieve,” etc. With pho- 
togravure portrait. New Edition. 18mo, 2 
vols., cloth, $1.50. 





tter, Professor Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy 


— The Times, London. 


WHAT IT Is. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Children of the King,” “ Saracinesca,” etc., etc. 
with the pocket edition of William Winter’s Works. 


Uniform 


Mr. WINTER'S New Book, 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 
Second Series. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “ Shakespeare’s 
England,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Now Ready. By HENRY JAMES. 


THE REAL THING, AND OTHER TALES. 
: By HENRY JAMES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE MARPLOT. 


By SipnEY R. LysaGur. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | 





THE STORY 
OF JOHN TREVENNICK. 
By WALTER C. RHOADES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


A New Book by Mr. WALTER PATER. 


PLATO AND PLATONISM. 
A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Also a large paper edition, on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 
“ To the student who is prepared to follow its pliant movement as it itself follows the evolution of 


the thoughts which it envelops, 


atiently, closely, affectionately, this book, which is richer in scholar- 


ship than ‘ Marius’ or the ‘Studies in the Renaissance,’ and as fascinating as either of them, will 
prove a delight and a generating power in the world of ideas.” — NV. Y. Tribune. 


Now Ready. Vol. I.,12mo, cloth, $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


Selected by various writers, with short Introduc- 
tions. Edited, with a general Introduction, 
by HENRY CRAIK, C. B., LL. D. 
umes. Vol. I., Students’ Edition, $1.10. Li- 
brary Edition, $1.50. 


In 5 vol- ~ 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. 


By OLIVER LopGE, F.R.S., Professor of Physics 
in Victoria University College, Liver a 
With portraits and illustrations. 12m, cloth, 
$2.50. 


A New Poem by WILLIAM WATSON entitled 
THE ELOPING ANGELS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Collected Edition of the 
POEMS 
OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest poems, 
this volume contains all the poems included in 
the volume entitled “‘The Princes’ Quest, and 
Other Tales,” a smail edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1884, 











16mo, 75 cents. 


BALLADS AND 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. 


By RupyYARD KIPLING, author of “ Life’s Handi- 
cap,” “ The Naulahka,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
A Tale of Southern Italy. In the uniform edition of Mr. Crawford’s Novels. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the Same Author. 


TO LEEWARD. 


New Edition, largely Revised. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 
New and Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Completion of the New Edition of the 
CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. Volume 9, 8vo, $3.00, The set, nine volumes, in box, $27.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PustisHers, NEW YORK. 




















Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 





Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


A biography of this illustrious man by W. G. 
COLLINGWoop, for years Mr. Ruskin’s private 
secretary. It contains letters by Mr. Ruskin, 
Carlyle, and Browning, and much other matter 
never before published, showing Ruskin’s re- 
markable character and the admirable con- 
tributions made by him to the literature of art 
and ethics. The work has several portraits 
and other illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. By JoHN FisKE. With 
a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, many maps, 
fac similes and other illustrations. Zleventh 
Thousand. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


‘A very cyclopzdia of information on all sub- 
jects connected with its main theme, written 
by a man whose grasp is comprehensive and 
whose knowledge is commensurate with his 
grasp.” — London Times. 


OTHER BOOKS BY JOHN FISKE. 
The American Revolution. 


With plans of battles and a new steel portrait 
of Washington. Sixth edition. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $4.00. 


The Beginnings of New 
England ; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Rejation to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Zighth edition. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


The Critical Period of Am-= 
erican History, 1783-1789. 


With a map and bibliography. Zleventh edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Congressional Govern- 
ment. 


A Study in American Politics, By Wooprow 
WILSON, Professor of History at Princeton. 
16mo. $1.25. 


““We have no hesitation in saying that this is 
one of the most important books, dealing with 
political subjects, which have ever issued from 
the American press. We have often been 
asked by students of politics and by forei 

visitors for some book which would explain the 
real working of our government, and have been 
obliged to confess that there is none in ex- 
istence. ... is want Mr. Wilson has come 
forward to supply.” — New York Evening Post. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By JonN 
T. MorsE, Jr., editor of the series, and author 
of the volumes on John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin 
Franklin. With a portrait and map, 2 vols., 
16mo, $2.50. 

An admirable work, devoted mainly to the pub- 
lic portion of Lincoln’s career, the various 
im — questions that engaged his attention 
before and during the Civil War, and illus- 
trating the marvellous wisdom, good sense, 
sagacity, freedom from passion, comprehensive 
patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral 
purpose, which gave such force to his judg- 
ments, and commended his measures so strongly 
to the popular mind, 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


American Statesmen. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 

By Henry Adams. 
JAMES MONROE. 

By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

By John T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 

By John Austin Stevens. 
JAMES MADISON. 

By Sydney Howard Gray. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

By John T. Morse, Jr. 
JOHN MARSHALL. 

By Allan B. Magruder. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 

By James K. Hosmer. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 

By Theodore Roosevelt. 
HENRY CLAY. 

By Carl Schurz. (2 vols.) 
PATRICK HENRY. 

By Moses Coit Tyler. 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

By Edward M. Shepard. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

By Theodore Roosevelt. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

By H.C. Lodge. (2 vols.) 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

By John T. Morse, Jr. 
JOHN JAY. 


By George Pellew. 
LEWIS CASS 
By A. C. McLaughlin. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

“The series is doing an immense service to the read- 
ing public and to the cause of history in bringing forth 
adequate though brief records of the lives of eminent 
men of whom the gereral knowledge has become vague, 
erroneous, or traditional.” — New York Times, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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To Learn Book-keeping 
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when you can learn it AT HOME, within 100 
hours’ study, without the aid of a teacher, from 





























Guaranteed ! “T learned the science of book- 
keeping from your work in less than three 
woot, and am now keeping three different 
sets of books. What I learned from your work 
in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 
and over a year’s time.”—THOMAS TANTISH, 
Skowhegan, Me., March 29, 1890. 

“You illustrate what I never saw in any 
other work of the kind — practical book- 
keeping.” — E. H. WILDER, k-keeper for 
5 a & Inman, Iron and Steel, Worcester, 


ass. 

“Without the aid of a teacher, I studied 
your book just eight weeks, sent my work to 
you for examination, and succeeded in ob- 





1893. Price, $3.00. 
published January, 1893. 
as you will probably never see it again. 
SOME day. 
GRESSIVE! 


descriptive pamphlet. 
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eh. Size of Book, 744 x 1014 inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound ; 37,697 copies sold and 3,602 testimonials received up to March 24, 
Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 
b@™ Don’t fail to SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 
You will SURELY have to have this book 
It is not a luxury, but a NECESSITY — particularly to the PRO- 
It leads directly to money-TIAKING and money-SAVING. 
who possess it and use it, ALWAYS SUCCEED! 
Address all orders exactly as follows: 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 516, 1215 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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taining your ‘audit.’ I then came to this city 
without ever having seen the inside of a set of 
books, and immediately took control of a set 
of double-entry books for this firm, whose re- 
ceipts for 1890 were about $1,500,000. Iam now 
the firm’s chief accountantand have five direct 
assistant book-keepers under me. It is said— 
and I do not think exaggerated—that I have 
the largest set of books in Indianapolis. The 
above surely stand ‘as self-evident facts that 
the channel of success was opened to me 
through the medium of your book.”—Wwm. O. 
SHIREY, head book-keeper for the Parry Man- 
ufacturing Company, d Carts and Road 
Wagons, Indianapolis, Ind., February 23, 1891. 


Fifteenth edition 


Those 
Send for the book or fora 
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Al: A SOCIAL VISION. By CHAS. DANIEL. 


Philadelphia Press.—The story of Ai is a very adroit one. 
Omaha Bee. -- A very extraordinary book. 
Philadelphia Ledger.--Its intellectual freshness re- 
minds one of Edward Everett Hale's stories. 
Philadelphia Telegraph.-- Oddest book seen in a long 
me. 


$1.00. Sent post-paid. 


MILLER PUBLICATION CO., Publishers, 
2006 North 29th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bound in one volume, including in- 
IBSEW’S WORA troductory sketch of Ibsen’s life. 
AND GHOSTS. No libra complete without these 
dramas. An extremely desirable book. Neat 
cloth binding, clear print, good paper, 280 pages, 
TT” & Siédiniiting steey, ter Min Glenwood 
ascinating story, by Ida Glenwood, 
OQWAETA, «The Blind Bard of Michigan.” In- 
stantly popular with young and old. Full of 
mystery and beauty, yet with historical founda- 
tion. ill Carleton says: ‘‘Have admired it 
much, and can only wonder that one deprived of 
sight could paint such vivid pictures.” e In- 
: “Intensely ew | from first to 

last.’”’ Cloth, blue and gold, $1.50 post-paid. 
Descriptive circulars of each book sent on request. 

Send for complete catalogue, furnished free. 
SEARLE & GORTON. Publishers, CHICAGO. 





Works by P. B. Randolph. 





SEERSHIP: Guide to Soul Sight: 

A treatise on clairvoyance, not only giving the 
exposition of the author, but the views of various 
European and Asiatic adepts. Those fond of 
Occult Science will revel the pages of this 
manual. Price, $2.00. 


PRE-ADAMITE MAN. 


This work discusses a question old, yet ever 
new, in a most masterly and striking manner. 
Students of Science and Bible ought to examine 
the facts and weigh the — of this re- 
markable volume. Price, $2.00. 


SOUL WORLD. 


A work dedicated to those who think and feel: 
who are dissatisfied with current theories and 
rash speculations regarding the soul, — its origin, 
nature, destiny, etc. '» 82.00. 


Address K. C. RANDOLPH, 
210 E. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio. 





a r , A thrilling realistic story of 

H is HO NO R ; Qo- fT ESMVSTEniEg, Cynruia E. CLEVELAND. 
Is rather a pleasant story, with one boldly drawn and very unusual female character, and a rather 
clever way of showing how a very small misunderstanding may hoodwink very acute J re om for a long 


time. Its closi: pages contain some especiall 
writers would meee ox 
severity, some features of our customary 


strong common sense, which, b 
e boldness to put as plainly 
training of youth of both sexes, but more eapootesy, peeps. 


way, very few 


as this author does, critici: , with deserved 


oe bors. And yet simple, honest, and full of sound sense as is the reform, Mrs.—or is 


wreck from orance before reform 
more than the rest of the sto 
importance of the reform. —The 


writer has evident] 


drawn characters, matio’ 
intelligent moral principles and teachings 


id would see brought about, there is likely to be mony & promising boy encounter oo 
is even hoped for by t 

, and the more so because the story 
mes, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 25, * 

Army life is always more or less interesting an 
an extended experience in 
eral information of the moral and immoral code, of army chivalry. The hero’ 

h in the esti of reade 


. The suggestion is worth 


e majori 
oes not at all illustrate the 


90. 
d fascinating, if described by a good writer. This 


ity to gain gen- 
‘ny chivalry The herchte and Rero Sre Seely 


rs might be considered over-drawn. The 


m of some 
of the wife and mother are admirable. Authors of would- 


be moral novels might do better for their readers by Foe ge = this book if they wish to touch upon 
these delicate social 


problems.— Church Union, New 


ork, June 15, 1891. 


Price, Cloth, bound in white, blue and gold, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents; sent post-paid. 
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THE LIBRARY OF 
ERICAN LITERATURE, 


1898 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS, 

CDOTES, ESSAYS, 

SSALLA ADS, FICT 
BIOGRAPHIES, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, — 
CORRESPON DENCK, NARR 
CRITICISM, 


than were ever before 


recommend them: 


thered within the same 
best competent to testify, the following have m 










tiow. Among those 


e or,offered in one co 
these: mes, and highly 


constant - use of ; 








x-President Noah Porter, obert Winthro Archb orri 
Et —— ‘ ichard alooly J Joltiston, chp ghee TBhew, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D., United Oliver Wende annoey 
x ieatge Com ot pimantion, on. All fagersil Lt. Went athe Bee, i 
ohn Greenle er cor i is ‘ ns0 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard are, W rton, ’ 1 ndon ie 
University ectatd Nis = Gilder, e | ans 
A. pofford, Librarian of Ames! u. eat, Editor oel Cha A 
“Jou on, 
William fam Dean owells, pt... me ates ats Fa n 
Bishop J oh: feat Vincane D.D., Gen. Fitz Huy h Lee, or nd A 
LL. Chancellor of Chau- urs 7 5.5. tuart, 
ae University. rs, Conkling, ¥ area ee ae, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Hon. Charles Dan Pie 
William E. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. Bishop Tailips Brooks, SParles , Merchant, 


National Teachers’ Ass'n, rdinal Gi 


bbons, 


em Editor Arena, 


And Pesece of others who are well known. 
The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 


or 


[pee whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those ‘who use books 
entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything ‘about books or authors, or 


who wish to improve their own conversation and writings 


Not for sale by any publisher or book store anywhere at any time. 


Sold strictly by subscription 


through solicitors employed only by the publishers. A few select persons wanted for unoccupied 


territory. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER 


For description and address of our solicitor write at once to 


& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








BENSDORP’S 
ures GOCOA. 


DUTCH 
PURE!I * ECONOMICALI 


I ask a comparison of the QUALITY and 
PRICE with ANY others. 


Samples Free on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, Mass, 


Sold by all Grocers. 
See that each can has a yellow wrapper. 


ANTIQUITY 
UNVEILED. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT & 
REVELATIONS CONCERN- 
ING THE TRUE ORIGIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ia this Volume the : 
Scriptures are traced APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 
to their source—the Creeds and Doctrines of 
Christian religion, as well as the more ancient 
religions, are shown to have originated in 
Heathen Mythology and Sun Worsh'p. 

/fter a perusal of this work, the unprejudiced reader will 
‘ee the reasons for the agitation which Is disturbing the 
1armony of the religious world at the present time on the 
‘uestion of the higher criticism of the Bible. © 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT THE BOOK. 

The historical data given are in themselves a 
narvel.— 7he Banner of Light, Boston, Mass. 

The book is bound to create a stir.— Zhe Better 
Way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The book is bristling with points. It shows 
where the early Christians found the myths and 
rites which they adopted.—- 7he Truth Seeker, N. ¥. 

Having travelled over the entire historical 
ground with diligent care, I find the positions taken 
in your book mainly true.—G. W. Brown, M. D., 
Author of Researches in Oriental History. 

625 Pages, Cloth and Gilt, Price $1.50, Postage 12 Cts 
Address all Orders to 
ORIENTAL PUBLISHING CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
AGENTS WANTED. P. O. BOX 446. 























*.. From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. °.° 


Hamlin + Garland’s + Stories. 


Hamlin Garland isa son of the prairie. He de- 
lineates its life faithfully, powerfully.— San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Garland is a fresh, sigeneen, and original writer. 

He has lately leaped into fame, and promises as much 

- my contemporary American writer.— Toronto 
obe. 


1. ‘*MAIN-TRAVELLED 
ROADS,”’ 


Siz Mississippi Valley Stories, and 


2. ‘** PRAIRIE FOLKS.”’ 


COMPANION VOLUMES, 


These two volumes are filled with hitherto 
unstudied phases of Western life and char- 
acter. ‘Prairie Folks,” his latest and 
brightest book, adds many complimentary 
types, introducing more of the young life of the prairie West, thus modifying the 
impression of gloomy poverty which ‘‘ Main-Travelled Roads,” taken alone, produced. 
These two volumes form a faithful picture of the West. 


** Main-Travelled Roads” contains six American pasiorals, not Eighteenth-Century, Dreoden-China 
ree but real idyls of the farmer. Its characters are alive — individuals, not types, that the author’s 
has made catholic in their appeal to the reader. — Review of Reviews, London, England. 


Price of each in paper, 50 cents. 
MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS, in Cloth, $1.00. PRAIRIE FOLKS, in Cloth, $1.25. 


3. ‘** JASON EDWARDS, AN AVERAGE MAN,” 


Price in paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


The Boston Herald said of this story: A vivid, powerful analysis of the tragic (and for the 
| ower ee at least), apparently hopeless position occupied by the wage-earners of t y. But Mr. 

land does not intend his story to be hopeless. He shows a way out. 

It is a study of the eastern mechanic and of the western farmer. The first half 
of the book delineates the actual life of a mechanic in Boston, and the last half deals 
with a settler on the free lands of the West. It is a terse and dramatic story. 


4. **A SPOIL OF OFFICE.” Price in paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


This is Mr. Garland’s largest and most important novel, and it has received the 
praise of the most discriminating critics. 
A big, strong, healthy, and contemporaneous novel. — Boston Transcript. 


Powerful, engrossing, elevating. It is a strong and effective work. — Toledo Journal. 
The “ blameless farmer folk” of the West, find in Mr. Garland a spokesman and a seer. — Chicago 





ne. 
Purely an American story. It is a faithful representation of western American life. The author 
ts a genius.— New York World. : 


Mr. Garland’s study of love and politics, called 


5. ‘*A MEFBER OF THE THIRD HOUSE,”’ 

" Price, paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.25. 
Is also included in this set. This book created a sensation by the boldness and terse- 
ness of its treatment of the Lobby that forms a “‘ Third House” in every State legis- 
lature in the country. 


( The five books in paper, $2.00. 
serra SPECIAL } the five books in cloth, 4.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


: Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





























HELEN H. GARDENER’S 


NOVELS. 


The Powerful realistic works of life by an 
American Author. 


‘*Pray You Sir, 
Whose Daughter?’’ 


A stirring story with a noble purpose. 
That of Helen H. Gardener, elevating the 
standard of morals. It is a bold, frank, 
earnest, and inspiring novel. 





PRESS COMMENT. 


A tremendous indictment of modern society and modern lawmakers. The principal point of at- 
tack is the atrocious law which in some States puts the age of consent at ten years. In connection 
with the incidents growing out of this law, that too prevalent condition of affairs which keeps the 
wife ignorant of social evil, is rebuked. The book is wholesome reading, conveying a lesson which 
every woman and man, too, ought to learn. Such novels are more powerful nts for good than an 
sermons, and it isto be hoped that this talented author will continue her attack upon social evils unt 
they shall become so hateful that the ple will rise in their might and sweep them from the land. 
The fearlessness and the modesty of the author are to be commended, and such earnestness as is dis- 

—— in this novel cannot fail to have an effect on the public.— Daily Independent, Stockton, Cali- 
ornia. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





“Is This Your Son, My Lord?” 


35,000 copies issued up to date. 


This is without question the most powerful piece of realistic fiction that has ap- 
peared from an American pen. It was suppressed by the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary, and has received universal condemnation from moral lepers of present-day 


society. 
PRESS COMMENTS. 


It comes very close to aay ooo man who has kepthis eyes open. When we finish it we may say, 
not “ Is This Your Son, My Lord?” but “Is ItI! IsItl?”— Nassau Literary Magazine (Pub. by 
the Senior Class of Princeton College). 

This is a remarkable book, a daring arraignment of “ society”’ and the public conscience of what 
we are wont to call an advanced and refined Christian civilization, for the widely different standards 
} which the ‘‘ powers that be’’ measure the morality, virtue, and respectability of men and women. 

ey are alike human beings, and members of the same human family; through what alchemy, then, 
does vice in one lose its viciousness in the other? Why should the same wrong-doing to which a woman 
is lured and hunted make her an outcast, sentence her to worse than moral death, while it deprives a 
man, voluntarily given to vice, of no worldly honor whatever? This is the question with which this 
book somewhat dramatically deals.— Sunday Tribune, Detroit, Michigan. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 























*.* From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. °.° 


‘‘A Mute Confessor: 


The Romance of a Southern Town,”’’ 


By WILL N. HARBEN, 
Author of “* White Marie,” “ Almost Persuaded,” etc. 


A love story charmingly told, with nothing artificial. 
No straining after effect. The plot is intricate; the 
incidents stir the blood. The fifth chapter surpasses 
in realistic and thrilling dramatic interest anything to 
be found in recent fiction. The description of Morton 
and Miss Stanton in their effort to cling to the rock 
slowly slipping from their grasp, will never be for- 
gotten even by the casual reader. It is a masterpiece 
of word painting to linger in the memory as a vivid 
picture never to be blotted out. This story is strong, 

< natural, and bright all the way through, and deserves 
a better fate than the sketchy notices so common in hasty reviews of the day.—A/lanta 
Constitution. 

Its love passages are unforced and tender; its suggested theme, the growth of man’s better 
nature, is wrought out with unfailing power and delicacy. “A Mute Confessor” is set far above 
the average novel by the author’s comprehension of character and appreciation of motive, his 
gift of clear delineation, and his fine sense of artistic effect, and the reader of it will wait with 
enlarged anticipation for future work that bears Mr. Harben’s name. — Boston Times. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


Redbank; 


LIFE ON A SOUTHERN 
PLANTATION. 


By M. L. Cowles. 








A typical Southern story by a Southern woman. This 
book is No. 11 of the Arena Library Series, and, like its 
predecessors, is bound in paper, with handsome illustrated cover, and in substantial cloth. 





The author says: “This sketch of Southern Life is dedicated to my four daughters, whose 
hearts find no dividing line between North and South.” 


Price, post-paid, paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, IASS. 
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CIVILIZATION’S 
+ + * JNFERNO: 


Studies in the Social Cellar. 
By B. 0. FLOWER. 








This book contains (1) vivid pen pict- 
ures of life in the slums of Boston, made 
from the author’s personal investigation. 
(2) Pictures of slum life in New York and 
other great cities. (3) Portrayals of social 
conditions in urban life to-day. (4) It is 
eee rich in suggestive hints both as to palli- 
ative and fundamental measures; for the author views these subjects 
broadly, and does not believe in leaving the multitude to sink while great 
economic changes are being wrought. This book will prove indispensable 
to all persons interested in the great social and economic agitations of the 
day. 

TABLE OF ConTENTS. —I. Introductory chapter. II. Society’s Exiles. III, Two 
Hours in the Social Cellar. IV. The Democracy of Darkness. V. Why the 
Ishmaelites Multiply. VI. The Froth and the Dregs. VII. A Pilgrimage and 
a Vision. VIII. What of the Morrow ? 

PRICE, PAPER, 50 cents; CLOTH, $1.00. 





LESSONS LEARNED From OTHER LIVES. 
By B. 0. FLOWER. 


There are fourteen biographies in this volume, dealing with the lives of 
Seneca and Epictetus, the great Roman philosophers; Joan of Arc, the 
warrior maid; Henry Clay, the statesman; Edwin Booth and Joseph Jeffer- 
son, the actors; John Howard Payne, William Cullen Bryant, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Alice and Phebe Cary, and John G. Whittier, the poets; Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the scientist ; Victor Hugo, the many-sided man of genius. 


“The book sparkles with literary jewels.”— Christian Leader, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PRICE, PAPER, 50 cents; CLOTH, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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"T= IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN TWO WORLD 
THEORIES.” 3. ow 


By Rev. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 





This volume contains the most powerful pre- 
sentation of theistic evolution versus orthodoxy 
that has ever appeared. Mr. Savage has long 
been recognized as the leading thinker among 
the great pulpit defenders of Evolution, as well 
as one of the most logical and profound reason- 
ers among liberal thinkers. The chief ques- 
tions which have so profoundly stirred the relig- 
ious world during the past few years, are in 
these lectures boldly faced from the point of 
view of one who thoroughly believes in Evolu- 
tion on the one hand, and a conscious Deity on 
the other. Below we give some of the leading lectures in this striking work. 


I. THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN TWO WORLD THE- 
ORIES, OR EVOLUTION AND ORTHODOXY. 


ll. JESUS AND EVOLUTION. 


lll. THE RELATION OF DR. ABBOTT TO ORTHODOXY AND UNI- 
TARIANISM. 


IV. 1S A SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF RELIGION POSSIBLE? 
V. THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE, ETC. 


This volume is printed in small pica; so, unlike most volumes on theological sub- 
jects, the type is large and inviting. It will, we believe, prove one of the most 
valuable contributions to the theological revolution now in progress. 


PAPER, 50c.; CLOTH, $1.00. 





PSYCHICS, FACTS AND THEORIES. 


SSS 








This work is one of the most dignified and thoughtful discussions of Psychical 
problems ever written. It embodies the results of more than a score of years of 
patient research on the part of Mr. Savage, and contains a great number of intensely 
interesting and well-authenticated ‘“‘ ghost stories.’’ Indeed, it cannot fail to prove 
as entertaining as fiction to the general reader, while for those who are interested in 
psychical research it will be welcomed as one of the ablest, most critical, and impor- 
tant presentations of this subject which has appeared since the scientific world has 
taken ocpnnce of Psychical phenomena. This volume embraces the subject mat- 
ter found in Mr. Savage’s masterly series of papers which appeared in THE ARENA 
during 1892, also, his discussion of Psychical Research published some time ago in 
the Forum, together with an important introductory paper. 

The cloth copies contain a fine portrait of Mr. Savage. 


PRICE, PAPER, 50c.; CLOTH, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 























OTHER WORKS By IR. SAVAGE. 


FOR SALE BY ARENA: PUBLISHING CO. 





These works are all substantially bound in cloth and stamped in 
gold. They form, with the new works on the preceding page, a library 
of the best thoughts on religious, ethical, and social problems as seen 
from the advance ground of America’s leading liberal, Unitarian 
Clergymen. 


i.) BLUFFTON. A religious novel. One of the best religious 
novels of our time. Very interesting, clean, wholesome, and 
doubtlessly partially descriptive of the struggles of Mr. Savage 
before leaving the orthodox pulpit. 

Cloth, large print, handsomely bound. Price, $1.50. 


dil.) POEMS. A charming gift book. 


Handsomely bound, full gilt. Price, $1.25. 


cil.) RELIGIOUS, Evolutionary and Social Discussions, bound 
uniformly in cloth. 


Religious Reconstruction. 12mo. Cloth : ; $1.00 
My Creed. 12mo. Cloth ; ; ‘ : » 1.00 
Social Problems. 12mo. Cloth . : . ‘ 1.00 
The Religious Life. 12mo. Cloth . ; . ‘ 1,00 
Belief in God. 12mo. Cloth . ‘ ‘ ; . 1.00 
Beliefs about Man. 12mo. Cloth . ; . ‘ 1.00 
Beliefs abeut the Bible. Cloth ~°. { ‘ ; 1.00 
The Modern Sphinx. 12mo. Cloth : ‘ ; 1.00 
The Morals of Evolution. 12mo. Cloth ; ; 1.00 
Talks about Jesus. 12mo. Cloth . ‘ ‘ : 1.00 
Man, Woman, and Child. 12mo. Cloth ‘ : 1.00 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo. Cloth 1.00 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo. Cloth . : 1.50 
Life Questions. 16mo. Cloth ; , ‘ . 1.00 
Helps for Daily Living. 12mo, Cloth . ‘ : 1,00 
The Signs of the Times. 12mo. Cloth . ° : 1,00 
Life. 12mo. Cloth . . ; : ’ , ° 1.00 





For sale by ail booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, TASS. 
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“THE DREAI1 CHILD” 


By FLorence Hunt ey. 


A Fascinating Romance of Two Worlds. 


This will prove one of the most fas- 
cinating works of fiction of the year to 
those who find pleasure in occult teach- 
ings and Philosophy. The story, con- 
sidered purely as literature, is a firm 
piece of work, written in’ the most 
charming style, some passages rising 
almost to the heights of prose poetry. 
It teaches pure and noble ethics and 
teaches them in such a manner that the 
reader is unconscious that he is being taught. Lovers of the occult and those 
interested in speculations relating to the next world will be charmed with 


‘The Dream Child.” 
Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 








“WHO LIES?” 


An Interrogation. 


By Prof. Emi. BLum and SIGMUND ALEXANDER. 





This is unquestionably the most vivid 
and realistic exposé of the sham hypocrisy 
and lies of Conventional Society which 
has appeared since the publication of Max 
Nordau’s ‘‘ Conventional Lies of Civiliza- 
tion,”” which indeed suggested the work. ‘*Who Lies ?” is written in 
story form, and is exceedingly interesting. 





‘This is one of the boldest, most radical and realistic works of the decade. It is uncon- 
ventional as it is unique, and will unquestionably call forth criticisms in quarters where its 
shafts enter.” — J//inois State Sentinel. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, lASS. 
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‘‘The Finished Creation” 
and other Poems. 


By BENJAMIN HATHAWAY, 


Author of “The League of the Iroquois,” “Art Life,” and 
other Poems. 


*‘ Finished Creation ” is a noble volume of exquis- 
itely written verses. It is the flowering of a scholarly 
brain endowed with a high degree of poetic genius. 
It is a volume of verse such as a person will delight 
in giving to an appreciative friend, knowing that the 
reader, if possessed of artistic and poetic tastes, will 
hold it in high estimation. In speaking of Mr. 
Hathaway's works, the S¢. Louis Republican says: 





“Mr. Hathaway is not a crude versifier. He has been long in study and practice somewhere. 
He is a master of versification and embodies his thoughts in beautiful forms. They are new 
forms, too, and not fantastical, either. The flow of the verses is always in perfect harmony with 
the poetic idea. They sometimes come in torrents and sweep into an expanse of broad thought, 
which mirrors the calm of nature and the repose of the sympathizing soul that is singing its song 
for relief from its fulness of music and power. The book is a hymned prayer for power, and the 
substance of the prayer is work. The artistic longing, the potent aspiration, is answered in true 
song. 

Handsomely bound in white parchment vellum, stamped in silver. Price, $1.25. 





“The League of the Iroquois,” 


By BENJAMIN HATHAWAY. 


The League of the Iroquois marks the advent of one of the finest descriptive poems Amer- 
ican literature has produced. — The Inter Ocean. 


It is instinct with good taste and poetic feeling, affluent of picturesque description and 
graceful portraiture, and its versification is fairly melodious. — Harper's Magazine. 


Evinces fine qualities of imagination, and is distinguished by remarkable grace and flu- 
ency. — Boston Gazette. 


The publication of this poem alone may well serve as a mile-post in marking the pathway 
of American literature. The work is a marvel of legendary lore, and will be appreciated by 
every earnest reader. — Boston Times. 


Mr. Hathaway has succeeded in presenting to ys, in the finest poetic form, all that is best 
and most interesting in the legends and myths of this fast disappearing race. — Zhe Alliance. 


The story is one that will delight alike the lover of poetry and romance, and the ethnolo- 
gist, and the student of history. — Zhe Jnterior. 


‘“‘ Beautifully printed and handsomely bound,” 
Price, cloth, $1.00. - - > Red side edition, $1.50. 





For sale by ail booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, IASS. 
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Wit ANp Humor 
OF THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Marion Shutter, D. D. 


* A Brilliant and 
Reverent Treatise. 








N this Work Dr. Shutter departs from the beaten path of theological 
writers in general and notes the element of humor, not only in the Bible 
but what may still further appall some conventional thinkers, the sense 

of humor in Jesus. The treatment, however, is reverent in tone and there is 
no line in the work which will shock the most sincere Christian. 


Published only in cloth. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





SONGS 


By NBITH BOYCE. 


Ilustrated with Original Drawings 
By Ethelyn Wells Conrey. 


A book unique in design and beautiful in execution. Handsomely bound in 


white and gold. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. D. MoCRACKAN, A. M. 


THE RISE # # 


OF THE 


SWISS REPUBLIC. 


By W. D. McCrackan, A. M. 





With Large Colored Map and Full-Page Portrait 


of the Author. 





THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., writes to the author: 


DvucHy OF LANCASTER OFFICE, LONDON, W. oie Ont 27, = > 
« to me that you have happi!)~ blended the picturesque treatment which some pa 0 
owtectanien temas with the object of pringing out the political lesson of the last thirty or fift: 
years. I trust = book may do much to show our people, as well as yours, how much is to be learne 


from a study of Swiss affairs.” 


~~ —_——-—~—*~—_ 


VOICE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


AMERICAN PRESS. 


The New York Times: “ Mr.McCrackan writes 
good history, and presents to Americans a sub- 
ject which must interest them.” 


The New York Herald : ** Good as gold; a work 
that should be treasured by the thoughtful stu- 
dent; a book to take the place of honor on the 
book shelf ; to be read once, twice, thrice, and af- 
terwards used for the purpose of reference as 
often as need be.” 


Boston Courier: ‘ It would be difficult to find 
a volume which, in its field, is more satisfactory 
than ‘ The Rise of the Swiss Republic.’ It is writ- 
ten with a sympathetic touch throughout, and it 
bears everywhere the marks of the closest study 
and careful investigation. 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Cambridge (Eng.) Inde ent Press: ‘Mr. 
McCrackan’s work is eminently readable, and 
the easy style of his writing will be appreciated 
by those who find constitutional history, asa rule, 
dry and dull.” 


The London Daily Telegraph: “ W.D. Me- 
Crackan tells, with laudable clearness, the inter- 
—s story of Helvetia’s gradual self-emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of her powerful neighbors, 
and explains the laborions process by which that 
country has run up. the gamut of self-govern- 
ment, striking all the intervening notes between 
complete subjugation and unquestioned inde- 
pendence.’ Hence the surpassing interest of her 


istorical development, of which the handsome 
volume before us is an exhaustive and trust- 
worthy record, compiled with praiseworthy care 
and exactitude.” 


The London Daily Chronicle: ‘*The work is 
written primarily for Americans, and there are 
constant references to American institutions as 
compared with the Swiss. Still, it will be found 
interesting by many English readers,. . . and 
is pervaded all through yy a wholesome enthu- 
siasm for the subject. Mr. McCrackan rightly 
contends that Democracy, if successful, will in- 
volve the dual substitution of these methods 
(direct legislation) for parliamentarism.” 


Bibliothéque Universelle, Lausanne and Paris: 
“Mr. McCrackan is a young American writer, 
who has devoted himself to the task of making 
Switzerland known to his comnsenes aa th 
he has the merit of having studied his subject 
inost conscientiously ; the enormous list of works 
he has consulted would suffice to show this. He 
has visited our country, with care examined the 
battle-fields which were the scenes of Helvetian 
heroism, and informed himself about our intei- 
lectual, artistic, and literary development.”’— 
Translated from the French. 


Glasgow Herald: “The author displays con- 
siderable acumen and gives proof of serious 
study in his endeavor to separate fact from 
fiction, and to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween history and legend. . . . Whether the 
book be judged from the standpoint of the histo- 
rian or of the politician, it will be pronounced a 
conscientious and able piece of work, possessing, 
asa further merit, considerable literary worth.’ 


The book contains over four hundred pages, printed from new and handsome type 
on a fine quality of heavy paper. The margins are wide, and the volume is richly 


Price, post-paid, $3.00. 


bound in cloth. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 
Arena Publishing Company, 


Copley Square, 


BOSTON, TASS. 
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Sultan 6 
© Sultan 


By M. FRENCH-SHELDON. 
(BEBE BWANA.) 








Being a thrilling account of a remarkable 
expedition to the Masai and other hos- 
tile tribes of East Africa, which was 
planned, organized, and commanded by 
this intrepid woman. 











SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


IN THE ARENA. 


{ HAVE read with pleasure and admiration Mrs. French-Sheldon’s book of African 

travel entitled “Sultan to Sultan.” Not only does it exhibit in an unique way 
quid foemina possit, the self-reliance, resourcefulness of a courageous woman, but 
the spirit of it — gentle and fearless —is the right spirit of intercourse with native 
Africans, and its contents are not merely notes of a “globe trotter,”’ but the shrewd 
and valuable contribution to ethnology of a good observer. It has been my happy 
portion to be partially acquainted with all the modern explorers of the Dark Con- 
tinent, from the illustrious Livingstone down the honored line of Speke and Grant, 
Burton, Moffat, Cameron, Stanley and Johnson, and I consider the authoress of 
“Sultan to Sultan’’ has bravely and plainly earned the right to rank with them, and I 
have placed her charming volume, with full respect, side by side with theirs in my 
library. 

So far from being a drawback upon the bold enterprise which tuis 1ady undertook, 
her sex gave her evidently vast advantage in many ways over her masculine prede- 
cessors; and thus while I find matters of information in the book peculiar to it, I be- 
lieve that Mrs. French-Sheldon knows more than she has written, and upon many 
important points of African social life is just about at present our best authority. 


Lonpon, Oct. 24, 1892. EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Handsomely illustrated, printed on coated paper, and richly bound in African red 
silk-finished cloth. PRICE, $5.00. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, [1ASS. 
Saxon & Co., 23 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E. C., London. 










































ORIGIN, NATURE, AND DESTINY 
OF THE SOUL, 


BY 


PROF. S. P. WAIT. 





In this remarkable work by one of the soundest thinkers of the age no theory is 
offered, but attention is invited to the operation of certain principles that are as fixed, orderly, 
and enduring as the laws of any science. 

The Overshadowing Power of God is set forth as the Law of Laws, the involutionary 
principle which is the cause of all phenomena of so-called natural evolution, thus supplying the 
missing link, which makes science religious and religion scientific. 

The progressive creation of man is pointed out, as exemplified in the universal history of 
the race and in the travail of each individual soul f 

An orderly method is demonstrated for the development and manifestation of the latent 
mental powers possessed by each one, which were so fully expressed in the life of Jesus, the 
Christ, the type of perfected humanity. There is thus set forth the way by which the highest 
ideals of health, wisdom, and virtue are to be brought within the reach of realization. 


—+ THE PRESS. <~— 


Préf. S. P. Wait is arousing a marked interest among the advanced thinkers of Boston by his 
terse portrayal of the ae universal principles of causation — relating to the human soul, its develop. 
ment, and destiny. f. Wait’s private classes number over one hundred members, represen: 
scholarly minds from the 1 churches and best societies of Boston, and all of 4 
doubt, and unbelief ; yet Prof. Wait brings to their minds truths that have never heard before in 
a@ manner so convincing as to show his wisdom and understanding of immutable laws of God — 
making plain the many passages of yoo; which, from a literal or material ~~ or only, appear 
unreasonable and contradictory. A dist: ished gentleman from Brooklyn, N. Y., attending his 
lecture Monday evening, said: “ Prof.’Wait has given me a better understanding of the nature and 
method of God than I have ever known,” notwithstanding the fact that he was a regular attendant of 
Mr. Beecher’s church for many years. — Boston Times. 


The recent lectures given in Boston by Prof. 8. P. Wait of Fort Edward, N. Y., upon the universal 
laws and principles concerning the welfare of mankind have been vitally interesting and instructive, 
and ro’ in the minds of many a desire to obtain a broader understanding of the great truths relat- 
ing to the ry nature of man. A minister from one of our leading churches said, after hearing 
Prof. Wait: “I have never heard so much truth from any pulpit or rostrum as Prof. Wait has given in 
his lectures upon the human soul.” — Boston Traveler. 


PRICE IN HANDSOME CLOTH, $1.50. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, PASS. 
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“Son of [an; or, Sequel 
to Evolution.” 


By CELESTE Root LANG. 


This work in many respects very remarkably dis- 
cusses the next step in the Evolution of Man. It is in 
perfect touch with advanced Christian Evolutionary 
thought, but takes a step beyond the present position of 
Religion Leaders. The volume is divided into three 
parts: : 

I. Psychic Evolution. 
Il. Psychic Evolution considered in relation to 
Material Evolution. 
III. Man’s Place in Nature. 

Among the subjects discussed are Planes of Divine 
Energy. The Union of the Supreme with Nature. Data 
of Individual Immortality. Psychic Kingdom of God. 
The Christ Theory. The Christ Dispensation. Evolu- 
tion of Force. General Evidence of Evolution as a Uni- 
versal Law. Psychic Evolution and the Problem of Evil. 
Man’s Place in Nature as affected by the Copernican Theory. Man’s Place in Nature as affected by 
Darwinism Man’s Place in Nature as affected by the Christ Theory. The Philosophy of Resurrec- 
tion, etc., etc. This work contains nearly three hundred pages, and is published only in cloth. 


Price, post-paid, $1.25. 











ALONG SHORE 





- « WITH A... 


fee 1A N-OF-WAR. 


BY MARGUERITE DICKINS. 


The author of this delightful book has 

Sse had unusual advantages for travel, being 
the wife of 1 a jemunender in the United States Navy. She presents a 
graphic picture of the countries in South America which were visited by 
her. The book is beautifully illustrated, handsomely printed, and richly 
bound in cloth. 





Price, post-paid, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, IASS. 
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SALOME SHEPARD, 
REFORMER, 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 





A New England Story. 





‘*Salome Shepard, Reformer,” is a brave 
and successful attempt on the part of the au- 
thor to deal with the question of the rights, 
duties, and privileges of the thousands of 
operatives employed in the great manufactur- 
ing establishments of the country. 

The scheme of the story is cleverly con- 
structed to present economic questions in a 
manner to seize and hold the attention of the reader. ' 

A charming double love story runs through it all like a twisted thread of gold. 
The style is graphic, concise, and lucid, and the opening description of the strike, by 
virtue of these qualities, makes an instantaneous impression upon the reader. 


Price, post-paid, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


LIFE. A Novel. 











BY WILLIAM W. WHEELER. 





A Book of Thrilling Interest from Cover 
to Cover. 


In the form of a novel called ‘‘ Lire,” William 
W. Wheeler has put before the public some of 
the clearest statements of logical ideas regard- 
ing humanity’s present aspects, its inherent and 
manifest powers, and its future, that we have ever read. The book is strong, keen, 
powerful; running over with thought, so expressed as to clearly convey the author's 
ideas ; everything is to the point, nothing superfluous—and for this it is specially 
admirable.— Zhe Boston Times. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
Copley Square, BOSTON, [ASS. 
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POPUL T 
SOCIOLOGY: by peruse Lecrunes 


Delivered before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 











PRESS NOTICES: 


One rarely finds a book in which so much of value is made so interesting. 
— Buffalo Express. 


The best and brightest minds of America here discuss the deeply impor- 
tant theme of social evolution. No book of the day will more richly repay 
the careful reader’s attention.— Ohio State Journal. 


The object of the work is to promote scientific thought and wise action on 
the pressing problems of social life. Its treatment of the various phases of 
social evolution can be commended as thorough, satisfactory, and well worthy 
of thoughtful study. It presents evolution in its relation to society in a form 
at once concise, complete, and interesting.— Norristown Herald. 


The book is one calculated to give new impetus to one of the greatest in- 
vestigations of the age.— Kansas City Times. 


They are all lectures worthy of an extended audience.— Brooklyn 
Citizen. 


Instructive discourses. They amply repay perusal.—Phdladelphia Press. 


A great educational work. There is a whole world of information and 
philosophy in these papers.— Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


Concise, popular, and valuable essays, written by competent and well- 
known authors on social progress. — Public Opinion. 


The lecturers are all well-known and accepted authority in their several 
lines of thought. This guarantees the quality of the series.— S¢. Louis 
Republic. 


This thoughtful book, replete with facts and suggestions, is not only 
interesting, but a substantial contribution to sociological literature.— Chris- 
tian Register. 


Will be of invaluable use in disseminating the perceptions of true thinkers 
who have devoted especial attention to the subjects in question.— Boston 
Times. 


The lecturers are all men of ability, and they make a very brilliant book. 
— Minneapolis Journal. 





ONE VOLUME, 412 pages. With Diagram. Complete Index. 
PRICE, FINE CLOTH, $2.00. 





| For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price. 


Arena Publishing Company, 
BOSTON, FASS. 





























° PULAR LECTURES 
EVOLUTION: by nora an 


Delivered before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 





PRESS NOTICES: 


It is not possible to speak of this book with any degree of reserve. It 
is entirely admirable. It should be a matter of pride to every American that 
such an adequate presentation of a vital principle has been made on this side 
of the Atlantic.— Boston Times. 

A collection of essays, exhibiting the doctrine of evolution as applied to 
religious, scientific, and social matters, by well-read and cultivated gentle- 
men. Scholarly and instructive; we commend the book.— New York Sun. 

Among all these papers there is not one that is weak, commonplace, or 
uninteresting. They are all full of thought, presented in clear language, and 
in an admirable spirit.— Religio- Philosophical Journal. 
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Satt Lake City. Maurice M. Kaighm, Rooms 4, 5, 
& 6, Old Tribune Buildin; 
Saut Lake Crry. Shepard, Gherey & Shepard. 
VIRGINIA. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. Micajah Woods. 


DIRECTORY. 


Hutsvire. D. W. 

Lawrencevitte. N.S. Turnbull, 

Lexincton. Letcher & Letcher. 

Lyncusurc. .J. E. Edmunds, 807 Main St, 
Pearissurc. J. D. Johnston, 

PortsmouTH. Wm. hea * Land Specialty,” 
STAUNTON. Braxton & Braxto 

Tazewe.t Court House. A. 7. & S. D. May. 


WASHINGTON. 
SeEaTTLe, Edwin A. cad Haller ae - 
Tacoma, tra lag R Frank A, Smalley. 
Wa ta WALLA, H. Brents, 
ic ty 
Lawrencevitte, H. S. Turnbull, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
CuarLeston. Brown & Jackson. 
PaRKERSBURG. J. G. McCluer. 
WISCONSIN, 
Barron. Fred B. Kinsley. 
Cuntonvitte, G. T. Thorn. 
Daruincton, Orton & Osborn. 
Green Bay. Wigman & Martin. 
LaCrossg. E, C. Higbee Rooms 3 & 4, 
Mitwavukeg. Winkler Fienders, 8 Smith, 
Vilas, 37 Mitchell Buildin 
Neitsvitte. O'Neill & March, 
Osnuxosu. Charles W. Felker. 
Hooper & Hooper, 
Building. 
Racing. John T. Wentworth. 
StroucuTton. Luse & Wait. 
Superior. D. E. 
ve oa C. Pope. 
E. B, Manwaring. 
West Superior. Reed, Grace & Rock, Rooms 9 to 
14, First National Bank. 
Wuirewater, T. D. Weeks. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC, 


coma & Burroughs, Nos. 613 and 
Building, Place d Armes 89. 


ONTARIO. 
Pemsroke, James H. Burritt. 


Room 9, Algoma 


Montreat, Burrou 
614 New York 





PHYSICIANS’ 
Each member of the following list of physicians has been recom- 
mended as thoroughly reliable and of good standing in his profession. 


ALABAMA. 
Gapspen. E, T. Camp, M. D., 4284 Broad St. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bripcerort. S. J. Damon, so Harriet Stree! 
Broad and Bitten Streotan ¥ s 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuincton. Irving C. Rosse, ryor H. St., N. W. 


FLORIDA. 
Micanory, L, Montgomery, M. D. 


INDIANA. 
InpianaPouis. C, T. Bedford, M. D., 290 Massachu- 
setts Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
a de wet Tito Nt Betas ¢ Oxford 
Tilton, 
Sustain ce 1» Bie Pip "and Disssses of 


Fran Cushing Galli 
KLIN. J. ison, M 3 
Cosme. wasn M. Wright M M. D., a West Main 


DIRECTORY. 


MICHIGAN. 


Granpv Rapips. W.H. Ross, M. D., Room 45, Widdi- 
comb Block. 


NEW YORK, 
Hornertsvicte. John S. Jamison, M. D., 8 Center 
Street. 


OHIO, 


Axron. . Kent O. Foltz, M. D. ames - Howard St. 
Lorain. Frank Ernest Stoaks, M.D 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lesanon. D. P. Gerberich, M. D. 
PirrssurGc. Frederick Gaertner, M. D. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristot. Gertrude Gooding, M. D. 


TENNESSEE. 
Nasuvitte, Henry Sheffield, M. D., 142 No. Vine St, 


Execrricar Apptiances. Address, the Thomas Bat- 
tery Co., Cardington, O. 





EDUCATIONAL 


The Claverack College and Hudson River 
Institute 
Will open its 38th year September 14, 1891. For 


catalogues, address Rev. A. H. FLAck, A. M., 
President, Claverack, N. Y. 


NEw JERSEY, BERGEN POINT. 


School for Young Ladies. 


Location on Salt Water, eight miles from New 


ork. 
A. E. SLOAN, M. A., LEPHA N. CLARKE, B. A., 
Principal. Lady Principal. 


Christian Science Theological Seminary. 


Emma CurTIs HopKIns, President. 
Office 115, Chicago Auditorium. 
Send for catalogue to E. MARTIN, Secretary. 
College for Young Ladies, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
Three buildings; 30 officers; 400 pupils; Vander- 
bilt Privileges; Music, Art, Literature, Kinder- 
garten; Complete Gymnasium; Health Unsur- 
passed. Send for Catalogue. 
REv. GEo. W. F. Price, D. D., President. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Geliege preparatory, literary and English courses. 
French, German, Art, Music. Location attract- 
ive, healthful, accessible. Address 
Rev. J. B. McLEAN. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies. 
West End Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. 
Early application necessary. 


The Baltimore Medical College 


Preliminary Fall Course begins September 1, 
. Regular Winter Course ns October 1, 
1892. Excellent teaching facilities, capacious 
— large clinics. Send for catalogue, and 


DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean, 
403 N. Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 


TENNESSEE, Brownsville. 

Brownsville Female College 

Claims to stand, as to the substantials of higher 

education, in the front rank of American female 
. Cheap; superb nay ws = _— 

ors; five degrees ; every step for solidity ; exact 

same advan : offered c in wale’ aaia ~4 

increase in patronage under present adminis- 

tration of three years nearly per cent; mild 


winters. 
Pres. T. H. Smiru, A. M. 
(Alumnus of University of Va.) 
Miss Boyer’s 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and MUSIC SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND Day PUPILS. 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oxrorp, NORTH CAROLINA. 

Horner Military School. 

A model home school for boys. Healthful 
climate. First-class appointméhts in every re- 
spect. For catalogue, add 


ress . 
HorRNER & DREWRY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


Prepares for College. Also Science, Art, Music. 
Twenty-fourth year. 
JaMeEs C. Parsons, Principal. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


NEw York, New YORK, 6 West 48th Street. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
No more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


Miss Chisholm. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Will re-open Oct. 3, 1893. 
_15 E. 65th Street. 


Educate for business at Watertown 
Commercial College 

And School of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Teleg- 

raphy. Shorthand successfully taught by mail. 

Send for free trial course. Large illustrated 


catalogue for stamp. 
H. L. Wnesow, President. 
Watertown, 8S. D. 


Baicendets is 
Mt. Carroll Seminary, Carroll Co., IIl., 


Gives tuition and use of books, free, to one 
student from each sr 4 who meets certain 
requirements. ‘‘ OREAD,” free ge partic- 
ulars—send for it. No earnest, fait ful student 
of marked ability, — small means, need fail 
to secure a Normal, Collegiate, Art, or Music 
education. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk, 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
Twenty-second year. Primary, intermediate and 
college poapems courses. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light, gymnasium. Circulars. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Forty-fifth year begins September 13, 1893. College 
course and excellent preparatory school. Spec- 
ially o ized departments of music and art. 
Four well-equipped laboratories. Good, growing 
library. Fine gymnasium. Resident physician. 
Memorial Hall enables students to much reduce 
expenses. For catalogue, address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, 
Lock Box 50, Rockford, Il. 


NEw YORK, BROOKLYN, 160 JORALEMON ST. 
Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B. A., 


Formerly principal of the Nassau Institute, will 
open her spacious and inviting residence, 160 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, September 24, 1891, 
for the reception of Young Ladies who desire to 
spend a winter in the city in the enjoyment of 
its Art or Musical advantages; for students who 
will attend the sessions of day schools in Brook- 
lyn; or for pupils who wish special instruction 
under her charge. Address for circular, 
Third Year. Miss MALTBY, Principal. 


MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
In the University of Michigan. Training for 
service as an analytical or manufacturing chem- 


ist. The register of Alumni, with the professional 
occupation of each, furnished on application. 


The St. Louis Hygienic College 

OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS will begin its 
Sixth Annual Course of Instruction Thursday, 
September 29, 1892. Men and women are ad- 


tted. This is the onl ic College in 
existence. It has a full t years’ course, em- 
bracing all the branches taught in other medical 
colleges ; also Hygeio-Therapy, Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, and Physical Culture. Address for announce- 
ment, . W. Dopps, M. D., Dean, 
2826 Wash nm Ave. 
it. Louis, Mo. 


Harned Academy, Plainfield, N. J. 

A select boarding school for twenty boys. Pleas- 
ant home. Thorough instruction. Send for cir- 
cular. EDWARD N. HARNED, Pripcipal. 





EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


A Good School. 

Do you want an education, classical, scientific, 
business, legal, pharmaceutical, musical, or fine 
art, or do you want to educate your children? 
If so, send for catalogue of the OnI0 NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, ADA, OHIO, one of the largest and 
best schools in ..e country. Last annual enroll- 
ment, 2,476. 27 S sates represented; also several 
foreign countries. Advantages unexcelled. Ex- 
penses low; will furnish room, good board in 
private family, and tuition ten weeks, for $28; 49 
weeks, $118. Has university powers and confers 
all degrees} Teachers are thorough and expe- 
rienced. Students can enter at any time to 
advantage. If things are not found as repre- 
sented, we will pay all travelling expenses. Send 


for catalogue. ; 
H. 8. LEnR, A. M., President. 


NORTH WALES. 
Miss Carrick, Professor of Music, 


Late of Munich and Frankfort, would be glad to 
recvive one or two young ladies to live with her 
at her house in Penmaenmawo, N. W., and to 
take lessons in music and harmony, also German 
if wished. Magnificent sea and mountain scenery 
in most picturesque part of the Welsh country. 
Good bathing, aor d, bracing climate. 
Address, R. C. Teet, 
Penmaenmawo, North Wales. ° 


The Grammar School, Berthier en haut 
P. D., Canada. 


A thorough school with all comforts of home. 
French Conversation. Preparation for commer- 
cial life or universities. The number being, 
limited (about thirty) and there being four 
teachers, each pupil is assured of a large amount 
of individual attention. Boys can enter at any 
time. 


MAX LIEBICH, Principal. 





THE ARENA ELITE HOTEL DIRECTORY. 


Realizing that many thousands of the regular readers of THE ARENA are persons 
accustomed to travel, we have arranged the following directory, which our friends 
will find very useful, as no hotel will be mentioned in this department which is not 
strictly first-class, or the best in the city or town mentioned. Our readers will confer 
a favor on us in patronizing hotels mentioned in this directory when travelling. 
Numbers of people, when travelling, are at a loss where to go when they reach their 
destination; and we believe that to such this directory will prove a great convenience. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE. 
Tremont House, Corner Main and Forsyth 


THE SURF SIDE HOTEL. 
Open July 1, 1892. 


THE SHERBURNE and Bay View Hovsss, 


Open June 17, 1892. 


J. PATTERSON & SON, 
Proprietors. 


aad pare? & Cullens, ree: : NANTUCKET, 
THE ALMERIA HOTEL, — 
- Douglas, Proprietor 
THE TROPICAL HOTEL, 


KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





TAMPA, FLA. swirrwaTeErR. 
“ Swiftwater,” a Summer Resort on the 
Pocono Mountains, Monroe County, Pa. 
Arthur Maginnis, Proprietor. 





ILLINOIS. 





NEBRASKA. 
TEKAMAH. 
Astor House, H. N. Wheeler, Proprietor. 


CENTRALIA. 
Centralia House, F. D. Rexford, Proprietor. 
Rates, $2 per day. 





NEW YORK. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS—O’HARA HOUSE. 
LEXINGTON, GREENE County, N.Y, 


Situated in the very centre of all principal points 
of attraction among these famous mountains. 
Open June to November. Write for Circular. 


B. OHARA, Proprietor. 


IOWA. 
HOTEL LINDERMAN. 


NEwT. C. RIDENOUR 
CLARINDA, IOWA. 


Proprietor, 








MASSACHUSETTS. HOTEL, Overlooking Central Park, 


\ ABSOLUTELY 
\ Frire-PRoor, 
American 
and Europe- 
an Plans. 


orized and frozen 
as to purity by 


Boston. 
Tuer Brunswick, Tue Victoria. 


American and European. European. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. 


Adams House, 553 Washington Street. The water and ice used are 
Vendome, The, Commonwealth Avenue. on the premises, and certified 
Young’s Hotel, Washington Court. Prot. . F. Ohaadler. 


AVON SPRINGS.— The SANITARIUM and MINERAL BATHS. 


HE AVON SULPHUR BATHS are so efficacious in the treatment of Rh tic di , that none who 

avail themselves of them, can suffer long with this obstinate disease. Sciatica, Skin diseases, and Blidod 
nee oe ony Een, to —_ omy Geen a oes year, for = reception = invalids or others seeking 
\ . with modern appliances for treatment and comfort. Ste nd hot wat . 
Elevator. Experienced m al ttendance, a tent nurses, etc. piers peer ete. 


Address, ALLEN & CARSON, Proprietors, Avon, Livingston Co., N.Y. 














ALARADLALUALALARLALAURUALARUALALAL7 
Wictor Kame 


There’s a long list to Victor achievements, extend- 
ing back a dozen years or more. 
o~ 


Riders who want the best bicycle know where to 
| find it. They know Victors ‘‘make the pace” in cycle 
construction and are leaders the world over. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
BOSTON, DENVER, SPECIAL AGENTS 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO, NEWYORK. PHILADELPHIA. [—~qi> 
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Very Simple in 
: Construction, 
Adjustable for Wear, 
Easy to Operate, 
Powerful Manifolder, 


BEST FOR 





PURE, D 
NOURISHING 


RQ 
FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 
roREN VALIDS 4, 


» CONVALESCENTS. 


For DYSPEPTIC. DELICATE, INFIRM AND 
AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
SichKr-ROOM 


y HIPPIN idan 
SBP DRUGGISTS . HE SOM CRS DERST newvone 





Mimeograph Work, 
&c. 


Send for Testimonial Let- 
ters and Information. 


THE AN 
WRITING MACHINE — 
C0, 


HARTFORB, Conn. 
OFFICES 


14 W. 4th &t, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

612 Chestnut St, Phila., 
P Pa. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, OOVENTRY, ENGLAND. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


Wit AND HvuMoR OF THE BIBLE. 


OnE of the best results of the recent development of critical study of 
the Bible is the gradual but sure destruction of that superstitious rever- 
ence with which the sacred scriptures so long have been regarded. Just 
as the Latin theology dehumanized Jesus Christ, and by so doing took 
him out of the sphere of human sympathy and understanding, so the 
post-reformation theology dehumanized the Bible by fencing it about 
with a theory of inspiration that prevented any free and rationally 
sympathetic handling of its multifarious contents, with the inevitable 
consequence of hindering a true reverence, 

History has demonstrated that no other book is so divine as the Bible; 
we are learning at last that no book is so thoroughly and broadly human. 
Here, within these pages, we have legend, tradition, heroic ballad, 
story, romance, poem, hymn, sermon, prophetic rhapsody, illuminating 
parable, and personal epistle. Here are pathos, tragedy, artless narra- 
tive, sublime eloquence, and lofty didacticism. 

Of course many are shocked by any study of the Bible other than 
that devout and unquestioning perusal of its pages which their fathers 
practised. They cannot bear to have it subjected to any criticism. They 
count it sacrilege to doubt that even the words of the English author- 
ized version are the ipsissima verba of the Almighty. But it is safe to 
say that the majority of Christian people to-day have already learned, 
or are beginning to suspect, that the Book has larger uses and values 
than were perceived by past generations. 

Whatever shall help toward a clearer understanding of the Bible, by 
bringing to light its real nature, and aid in domesticating the Bible in 
the homes and hearts of all the people by exhibiting its many and vari- 
ous charms, is heartily to be welcomed. 

Never has general literature been so rich in contributions of this sort 
as now. 

Only a few years ago the science of archwology arose, and, like some 
suddenly awakened magician, began to unlock the chambers of the past. 
What treasures of knowledge have come to us from Nineveh and 
Babylon and Athens and Mycenae and Egypt! Thus the science of 
Biblical criticism is opening for us unsuspected treasures in the Bible. 
As archeology makes clear our relations to antique civilizations, with 
their arts and politics and religions, so Biblical criticism is revealing to 
us our close kinship with all the varied, aspiring, struggling, and pas- 
sionate human life that has record in the Bible. 

In the work of bringing the Bible into touch with the whole of our 
life, many besides the technical critics bear a part. Indeed, it is those 

i 
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who have the skill and judgment rightly to popularize the results 
attained by scholarly criticism, that most immediately serve the cause of 
popular enlightenment, and popular emancipation from the ignorance 
and superstition which prevent so many from enjoying all the riches 
that lie for them in the sacred word. 

In one direction Dr. Shutter has made a contribution worthy of more 
than a passing notice. His volume on ‘‘ Wit and Humor of the Bible” 
is, in many respects, an admirable book. The style is clear and forcible, 
and the spirit is in the main reverent and dignified. Perhaps one might 
find fault with an occasional sentence or phrase; but even to do this 
would seem censorious, when as a whole his book is so good. The 
author has successfully maintained his thesis that there are both wit and 
humor of the most pronounced type in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. This he has done, not by argument, but by copious and well- 
selected illustrations. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Character Sketches’ contains some keen and 
powerful strokes. If the author has failed anywhere, it is in the chap- 
ter on ‘* The Sense of Humor in Jesus.’’ To some he will appear lacking 
in delicacy of touch and “ that good taste which is the conscience of the 
mind’; yet even here he has been successful in bringing out an 
important aspect of Jesus’ public teaching. The treatment of ‘ Prov- 
erbs and Epigrammatic Sayings’’ is such as to send one with fresh zest 
to those parts of the Bible in which these most abound. 

The use of ridicule and invective in the scriptures is elaborated with 
much strength and judgment, as well as with fulness of citation. One 
merit of the book is its abundant citation of examples. The reader is not 
sophisticated by clever rhetoric; he has luminous instances of the wit 
and humor of the Bible put before him in the very language of the Bibie. 
This alone would make the book suggestive and helpful, were the 
author’s treatment of his theme less satisfactory than it is. Dr. Shut- 
ter’s method is literary rather than critical, This is a distinct merit. 
His brief plea for the Bible as literature at once discloses and justifies 
his point of view; while his frequent and apt quotation from the litera- 
ture of the past, as well as the present, reveals his wide acquaintance 
with the best that men have thought and said. It is not too much to 
say that his modest wish, ‘that these fragmentary studies may help 
some one to appreciate his Bible better and enjoy it more,” will be many 
times fulfilled. He has rendered what may justly be called a unique 
service to many people who will not love and reverence the Bible less 
because they have been directed to some of its most attractive and 


characteristically human features. 
PHILIP STAFFORD Moxom, 


Pastor of Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church. 


In writing this book, Dr. Shutter has contributed a stirring impulse 
to that revolution of thought which is going on in our age concerning 
the Bible, and which can but result in transferring the book from the 
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indefensible position where supernaturalist theologians have so long 
insisted it should be held, to the more tenable basis of the natural, 
where it may and must be judged, and defended, if need be, by the same 
rationality in man which judges of all other creations of the intellect 
and the moral sense. We have had fifteen hundred years of the super- 
naturalist’s claim, with the sorry result, among the intelligent classes at 
least, of a widespread scepticism and an almost equally widespread 
rejection of the Bible as so judged; and itis high time that this sug- 
gested transfer be made if we may hope to retain the book among the 
living moral forces of society. As the word of God, supernaturally 
given, it eluded the criticisms of men, inasmuch as.a book claiming such 
an origin could not be supposed to embody any human elements. 

A brave class of critics in these days, with the noble faith that truth 
fears no inquiry and needs no defence beyond being understood, are in- 
sisting that the Bible is literature, and as such it involves history, juris- 
prudence, poetry, myth, legend, symbol, parable,—all the elements, 
indeed, which enter into the life and thought and policy of « great 
people, whose chronicle for thousands of years is found in the Bible. 
These men are insisting that this literature, mainly of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, shall be interpreted as literature. History must be judged as 
history, poetry as poetry, myth as myth, legend as legend, even if these 
phases of thought-life be Hebrew phases. A Jew was human as a Greek 
was human; and if Greek literature has its histories and legends and 
poems, its laws and its ethics and its philosophies to be pondered in 
modern colleges, why not concede and claim the same for the Hebrew 
literature ? 

With ample justification, modern inquiry is running these lines of 
comparison, and the human element is made to appear as plainly in the 
Jewish literature, whose compend is the Bible, as in the literature of 
other great peoples. Each type, whether history, philosophy, poetry, 
or what beside, must be interpreted by the law which creates it, and 
no more destructive work with the Bible has been accomplished than by 
its professed friends, who have adopted one law of uniform interpreta- 
tion for all the varieties of literature which abound in the Bible. 

Men like Martineau and Wellhausen, Pfleiderer and Kuenen, Robertson 
Smith and Professors Briggs and Ladd, and Dr. Cone, are rendering 
great service to the Bible by causing it to appear that a truth is never so 
strong as when occupying its own legitimate sphere; and by interpreting 
history as history, and poetry as poetry, and myth as myth, they are 
rationalizing the Bible and so increasing its strength. Dr. Shutter joins 
this company, and makes a unique contribution to the rationalized 
result. His pages reveal an extensive human element in the Bible which 
takes the varied form of repartee, ridicule, satire, and even badinage. 
But with characteristic earnestness, the Hebrew writer or his hero 
seldom resorts to this weapon without having a tremendous moral 
purpose to accomplish. Hebrew wit, when it takes the form of invec- 
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tive or raillery, is almost solemn with its. fierceness. Greek wit, in the 
comparison, is light, and tends more to levity; but Hebrew wit is more 
like the lightnings that gleamed over and around Sinai when Moses was 
there amidst the thunder and fire and clouds, receiving the law, as he 
believed, from the Almighty. 

The editor of Martial’s Epigrams (Paley), in his preface to a volume of 
“Greek Wit,” reminds us that wit, in its original meaning, had only the 
import of shrewdness and intelligence, and observes that the idea of joke 
or fun is only incidental. Dr. Shutter has illustrated this higher mean- 
ing of the word in his volume. Renan has indicated two passages in 
St. Paul of a near approach to the latter — an “incidental” character of 
a jest— notably Gal. v. 12. Dr. Shutter proceeds steadily forward, to 
show how Bible characters have resorted to satire and ridicule to gain 
their points, as humanly as did ever Aristophanes or Martial or Dean 
Swift, Sidney Smith or Sheridan or Cervantes. Dr. Shutter has chosen 
a field in his book that abounds with great prodigality in the human 
element. The first reading of his title will doubtless seem shocking to 
people who have worshipped the Bible as a sort of idol ; but a patient 
reading of the book will remove that impression. Those who personally 
know the author will need no assurance of the simple devoutness of the 
man. He sees the play of human passions on the pages of the Bible. 
He sees how earnest men among the Hebrews resorted to the powers at 
their command for accomplishing what they would, and his pages dis- 
close to us the free use which the Bible writers and actors made of those 
weapons which have always been mighty weapons in the hands of skil- 
ful men in all ages and among all people. 

A reading of this book must tend to humanize the Bible, to ratiou- 
alize it in the reader’s judgment; and when this work shall be faithfully 
accomplished, the Bible will be a book of greater power and usefulness 
than it has been during the long centuries when regarded as the mys- 
terious product of some other world, and miraculously dropped into this. 

Every truth it contains is a “‘ word of God,” as every truth in the 
universe is a word of God. Every moral force is an incarnation of 
Deity; and if men have won great results by employing powers that 
usually pass under the titles of ‘‘Wit and Humor,” they have added 
just so much to the volume of life. E. L. REXFORD. 


THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE.* 


While the average American yields to the spell bound up in the word 
“Italy,” it is only on Italian soil that it proves potent. Beyond the 
borders of that magic land, its people, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, sum up as organ grinders, or part of that mass of cheap labor 
which is lowering prices and complicating the labor problem as it faces 





* “The Dawn of Italian Independence.” Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. 2 vols; 12mo; pp. 453, 446; $4. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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us to-day. The Italian immigrant, it is said, is another dangerous ele- 
ment in our complex civilization, and tiny itself a storehouse of evils, 
emptying itself upon our shores. 

As with most popular beliefs, there is a peal of truth in part of this 
arraignment, since the southern Italian is apt to use his knife on small 
provocation, and packs cheerfully into our tenement houses, living a 
life which is the despair of reformers. But few are aware how small a 
proportion this forms of the myriads who seek our shores, New York 
alone having now between seventy and eighty thousand Italian citizens, 
all eager to understand the best thing America has for them, and assimi- 
lating the new life even more thoroughly than the German element. 
They lose no love for the old home. They count themselves still part 
of that “‘ young Italy,” the Italy of to-day, in which from the Vatican 
itself has come a voice for freedom of thought, and of sympathy for the 
worker, while before the Vatican stands the statue of a man who three 
centuries before defied the Church of Rome, and paid the penalty of his 
daring at the stake. Giordano Bruno, like Savonarola and many an- 
other martyr to free thought, sowed seed that flowers to-day. The 
dweller in Italy, lost in the charm of its memories, its ruins, the thou- 
sand sources of delight, has most often lost sight of the more and more 
vigorous output of new life, and takes no note of the many forms in 
which progress shows itself, from the admirable work in philosophical 
and scientific directions, to that embodied in industrial education and 
the applied arts. To them Italy remains still ragged, picturesque, un- 
thinking, bowed under the weight of old oppression, and owing to her 
past alone the right to her place among modern nations. It is such 
conviction that colors our 6wn thought and brings in its train the impa- 
tient, half-contemptuous estimate of Italian character, and the place of 
the Italian on American soil; and thus little or no attempt is made to 
comprehend conditions for the present generation, whether at home or 
abroad. 

It is fortunate for the student of modern life and its underlying forces 
that a man who is not only thinker and scholar, but filled with enthusi- 
asm for his subject, has devoted many years of his life to Italy, and 
gives us the result in volumes charming in style, as well as full of en- 
lightenment. Nothing could well be more complicated than the period 
he has chosen as his field. Italian politics have meant European poli- 
tics as well, the bewildering web and its confusing threads defying any 
ordinary effort at disentanglement. The submissive victim of unending 
conspiracies, every nation in Europe taking its turn in the suppression 
of Italy, we have come to think of Italians as a people spending their 
— In dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


Not only Europe against Italy, but her owh rulers have twice, at least, 
proved treacherous to their country and called in foreigners to side with 
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them against their own blood. To a warm-blooded man like Mr. Thayer, 
the questions involved are far beyond mere matter of politics, and at 
many points he breaks into strong denunciation of the tyrannies, inhu- 
manities, and treacheries under which the Italian people have for cen- 
turies stumbled on. 

The work, conveniently divided into five books, thirty-five chapters, 
well indexed, opens with a history of Italy at the time of the Renais- 
sance, discovering a curious and almost startling analogy between that 
period and the first half of the present century. For Italy, when Guelph 
and Ghibellines had disappegred, other combinations no less destructive 
arose, and fought for place and recognition. Names took the place of 
things. States and provinces were arrayed against each other; and even 
where a nominal union ‘was brought about, profound distrust of each 
other rendered it abortive. Long continued tyranny had brought with 
it the usual result of secretiveness, and they conspired secretly, the 
Austrian dominion in Italy being most fruitful in revolt and plots of 
every order. A united Italy, for which every patriot worked and hoped, 
seemed the dream of mad enthusiasts, since from the beginning Rome 
had stood for Italy, all else being subsidiary to this mighty power. 
Wherever her legions went and conquered there was absorption, but not 
union, and Rome dominant made an Italian nation an impossibility. That 
Dante, moved at first to write the ‘‘ Divina Commedia”’ in Latin, chose 
finally to trust to Italian, was a decisive step toward unity, since through 
him the people, for the first time, had a common tongue. Art, science, 
literature, long repressed, burst in this wonderful period of the Renais- 
sance into full flower. Paganism, Christianity, feudalism, each had had 
its share in the development of the new spirit; and though liberty seemed 
still a dream, each generation saw more and more insurrections and revolts 
against the tyranny of rulers. The Vienna Conference of 1814, and the 
long years following it in which Metternich ruled, his methods as subtle 
as the subtlest Medici, left Italy apparently helpless in the hands of her 
worst and’ most determined enemies; yet Mr. Thayer shows clearly that 
under the surface forces seethed and worked, making steadily for Italian 
freedom. Indomitable pluck and perseverance were the characteristics 
of the men who in darkest days lost no faith. Local revolutions in 1820, 
1821, and 1830 each accomplished more than appeared on the surface. 
The barbarous treatment of the patriots in Naples, Modena, and 
Lombardy, the independent attitude of Piedmont toward Austria, the 
course of Charles Albert, and the analysis of his strange and complex 
character, are all most graphically given. From the mass of Italian 
authorities, most of them inaccessible to American readers, Mr. Thayer 
has extracted every element necessary to comprehension of the compli- 
cated situation, giving in compact form a view supplied by no other 
historian. It is an abstract of Italian progress, not only toward free- 
dom, but in all points that make for freedom, the end of the first vol- 
ume bringing us to 1846 and the election of a pope supposed to be 
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Liberal. The final pages of this volume are devoted to Mazzini, called 
by the author “ The Apostle of the Future and the Leader of Conspira- 
cies,” the contrast between Mazzini and Metternich being given in one 
of the many fine passages in which the work abounds. 

Mazzini and Metternich! For nearly twenty years they were the antipodes of 
European politics. One, in his London garret, poor, despised, yet indomitable and 
sleepless, sending his influence like an electric current through all barriers to revivify 
the heart of Italy and of liberal Europe; the other in his Vienna palace, haughty, 
famous, equally alert and cunning, with all material and hierarchical powers to aid 
him, shedding over Italy and over Europe his upas-doctrines of torpor and decay. 
Rarely, indeed, has a period rich in contrasts seen its antagonistic extremes made 
flesh in two such men. Then, as so often before in human history, the Champion of 
the Past—arrogant, materialist, and self-satisfied, but waning — had a palace to his 
dwelling, while the Apostle of the Future found only a cheap lodging and an exile’s 
welcome in a foreign land. 

The second volume is devoted wholly to the events of four years, 
1846-1849. The author’s vivid style and passionate sympathy with his 
subject carry him easily through the mass of detail, from the driving 
out of Metternich to the revolution in Milan, the “ five days of Milan,” 
in which a population, disarmed by Austrian orders, succeeded in expel- 
ling sixteen thousand of Austria’s best troops, commanded by a vetéran 
field-marshal, Radetzky. From this moment the war for independence 
became inevitable, and one by one the Italian princes were forced into 
it. Plots and counterplots, victories and defeats, the disaster of Novara, 
the abdication of the king, and the siege and surrender of Venice, with 
which the book ends, all are given exactly, and so picturesquely that 
the reader’s interest never flags. Other volumes are needed to give the 
history of the later days, in which Italy has proved the truth of Charles 
Albert’s prophecy that “ Italy would work out her own salvation.” Of 
all the nations of the world she has been the only one sunk deep in 
political and moral misery that has risen to honored place among the 
nations of to-day. Itis to the long-repressed, but always indomitable, 
energy of her people that she owes this place, and in every page Mr. 
Thayer shows his comprehension of this spirit. It is this sympathy 
with the masses that is one secret of the charm of the book; one of his 
finest passages — the only one which limited space admits— being a 
description of the place and office of this unconsidered and unnoted 
force: — 

You need not look for complex motives; the recorded actions of the men and women 
of the Dark Age are almost always traceable to the elementary appetites of half-savage 
mankind — to lust, to greed, to revenge, to love of fighting. The law of the strongest 
rules ; the weak can get, and he expects, no mercy. Yet above the din of clashing arms, 
if you listen attentively, you can hear the dull tapping of myriads of mattocks on the 
earth, and the beating of flails on the threshing-floors, and the thud of the woodman’s 
axe in the forest ; for every year, be there quiet or carnage, the soil must be tilled, the 
crops sown, the harvests garnered, and the fuel stored against the coming of winter; 
and the nameless multitude of serfs worked on, season after season, century after 
century, silent, unquestioning, without hope, grinding the grain for another to eat, 
pressing out the wine for another to drink. Dynasties appeared and vanished, but the 
race of the toilers, stretching back to the day when the first men tilled the first patch 
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of glebe, was permanent, and the sound of its tools seemed to beat out a funeral march. 
The peasant literally belonged to the earth, to be treated as a natural force, like spring 
rains or summer heats. And a few men, like to him in shape, but as unlike him in 
privilege as the hawk is unlike the worm, came and took from him the product of his 
labor.. Himself but a better tool, the peasant had spade and plough to his portion; 
and when, worn out with travail, he sank into the earth, or was struck down by some 
troop of pillagers, his sons toiled in his stead. Pathetic, unmurmuring delvers of the 
fields, on your humble shoulders you bore the foundations of great cities and mighty 
empires; you bent your backs for the arrogant tread of armies; yet you, neglected and 
uncivilized, were the corner-stone of civilization. How many ages should you look 
down along the furrow and break its clods, before you suspected that you too were 
human, that you too were entitled to a share, not only of the wealth you created, but 
also of all the excellencies of the world? Immemorial oppression has curved your 
spines earthwards, but the time shall come when, erect once more, you shall look any 
of your fellows in the eyes, and, lifting your gaze upon the stars, you shall say, “‘We, 
too, are partakers in the dignity of the universal scheme, of which these are the 
tokens and the promise.” HELEN CAMPBELL. 


War CLoups.* 


Dr. Leverson is one of the most fearless of radicals, one of the most 
original among the band of scholars who are calling the country back to 
first principles. His work in the cause of political reform deserves to be 
better known; and it is a pleasure, for all who realize the ominous neces- 
sity for decided changes in our government, to know that Dr. Leverson 
will soon have the opportunity of teaching legislative science in a well- 
accredited college. He will do it as it has never been done before, fun- 
damentally, logically, and, as it were, straight from the shoulder. 

The author of ‘‘ War Clouds, and How to Disperse Them,” acknowl- 
edges the master mind of Henry George, as most of us do who think. 
Briefly stated, he finds the ultimate cause of all wars in the private 
ownership of land, with its resulting enslavement of the many, and the 
creation of privileged classes. He points out how the so-called protec- 
tive tariffs of these privileged classes interfere with the natural friend- 
ships which ought to exist between nations; how estrangements ensue, 
and trivial incidents may become the causes of savage wars. He also 
reminds us that the majority of the people are invariably opposed to war, 
and are only driven to it by these same privileged classes who hold the 
rod over them. 

That the peasant in France, painfully toiling to wrest from the earth the necessaries 
of life for his wife and little ones, has no cause for enmity against another peasant 
doing the same thing on the other side of the Rhine, is such a mere truism, that the 
thoughtful man contemplates with amazement the movement of a mass of the one set 
of peasants, clothed in special dresses and armed with guns and swords, to pillage and 
destroy a mass of the other set of peasants, also clothed in special raiment and simi- 
larly armed. 

This farce is made all the more exasperating by the fact that public 
opinion is hopelessly falsified even in so-called democracies. As Dr. 
Leverson justly says, majorities do not rule. Until some plan of pro- 
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portional representation is adopted, legislatures will continue to represent 
a mere fraction of the people, no matter how democratic they may claim 
to be. 

What, then, remains to be done? The only real cure for war is to give 
the whole people ownership in the land; i. e., to adopt the single tax. 
But while the world is being slowly educated up to this reform, a pallia- 
tive must be introduced in the shape of international arbitration. In 
point of fact, ‘‘ War Clouds” was written originally in French, and sub- 
mitted to the Lombard Society for Peace and International Arbitration, 
which had offered a prize in 1888 for the best essay on the establishment 
of a firm and lasting peace in Europe. We are left to infer that Dr. 
Leverson’s contribution did not obtain the prize, but the elaborate pro- 
ject for an international tribunal which he incorporated in it was highly 
commended by the Peace Congress held at Rome, 1889. The essay was 
first published in Volapiik, in accordance with its international character, 
and only now makes its appearance in English, dedicated to the Hon- 
orable Grover Cleveland. 

It is to be feared that the president, who, from the nature of his office, 
must spend most of his term distributing offices, will have no leisure to 
read ‘“* War Clouds.’”’ It might tell him a great deal that he does not 
know. : W. D. McCrackan. 


Music AND ITS MASTERS.* 


This great artist, in a charming, analytical style, gives his reasons for 
pronouncing J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, and Glinka the 
master musicians. In comparing them with Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
and others, he says, ‘‘ Himalaya and Chimborazo are the highest peake 
of earth; but that does not imply that Mt. Blanc is a small mountain.” 

Rubinstein considers instrumental music to be the acme of musical 
expression; stating truly to this end that, while words may be symbolic 
of high and beautiful thoughts, yet we know there are depths of feeling 
that often thrill the heart and soul which words can never express. 
Hence the author pertinently affirms they are ‘‘ inexpressible.” 

He also reasons to the effect that the human voice, in its lim- 
ited construction, does not afford the scope for the outpouring of the 
emotions born of our beings. A person’s happiness may overflow in 
trills and carollings, as naturally as a bird’s spontaneous song, and 
similarly one’s sadness may be voiced when to himself he hums a plain- 
tive melody, words in both instances being superfluous. 

We are told that there ‘“‘ Never has and never can a tragedy resound 
in an opera, such as occurs in the second movement of the Beethoven 
trio, D major, or in his adagios of Op. 106 or 110,” ete 

He attributes the general popularity of the opera, in preference to the 
symphony, to the fact that the words which explain the music save the 
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musically uneducated, or more frequently, to my mind, spiritually un- 
awakened persons, the effort of interpreting the wordiess songs. He 
says:— 

The symphony demands musical intelligence for thorough enjoyment; and only the 
smallest percentage of the public possesses that: Instrumental music is the soul of 
music, but this must be anticipated, fathomed, penetrated, and discovered. I find that 
music is a language, of course of a hieroglyphic kind. He who can decipher hiero- 
glyphics can easily understand what the composer meant to say, and then all that is 
needed is a suggestion here and there ; to furnish that is the task of the performer. 

An instance, though not his strongest, which is more lengthy, is 
given in the following; for example, The Ballade, F Major, No. 2, of 
Chopin. ‘Is it possible,’ says the author, ‘“‘ that the performer would 
not instinctively feel that he must interpret this composition to the 
hearer as follows: A wild flower, a gust of wind, then the wind caress- 
ing the flower, the resistance of the flower, the stormy ardor of the 
wind, the imploring of the flower; at the end the flower lies there 
crushed and broken. The same might be paraphrased thus: The wild 
flower, a village maiden, the wind a knight. And thus in almost any 
instrumental piece.” 

As the past, its historical epochs, social and ethical] standards, lives 
again for us in poetry and art, so Rubinstein claims that, since the en- 
thronement of instrumental music, we have in it a same, distinct reveal- 
ing language to all who possess the key. 

Every student and lover of music will find this book instructive, as 
well as delightfully interesting. The author tells us and demonstrates 
that he does not favor instrumental music to the entire exclusion of 
vocal melody. 

His position, while completely at variance with ideas held to-day con- 
cerning the art, is most persuasive, especially to those who, through 
Paderewski’s subtle and delicate rendering of Chopin’s magical Sonata 
B Minor, have been brought, it would seem, fairly in harmony and 
in touch with ‘‘the music of the spheres,” or who, spell-bound, be- 
come lost in wonder and enjoyment of the panoramic scenes unfolded 
to one’s inner eyes by the masterful symphony. 

. HATTIE C. FLOWER. 


Wuy GOVERNMENT AT ALL?* 


This is the impressive title of a new reform book, by William H. Van 
Ornum, issued without copyright by Charles H. Kerr & Co. of Chicago, 
which publishers are conducting a religious newspaper of national circu- 
lation. The author claims this work to be ‘“‘a philosophical examina- 
tion of the principles of human government, involving an analysis of the 
constituents of society and a consideration of the principles and pur- 
poses of all human association,”’ and then lets the volume speak for 
itself. 
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The person giving this book thorough consideration, who has allowed 
the priests and politician to do his thinking, will be thunderstruck; the 
thoughts will prick his mind as the penetrating air of sun-lit Heaven 
stings a long-bandaged ulceration suddenly exposed to its influence. 
The student of ethics and politics, with a social panacea of his own, will 
be chagrined, while the investigator cannot fail to be delighted. 

First, the author reviews the theories of Henry George, Karl Marx, 
P. J. Proudhon, and other economic propositions, His treatment of 
them is searching and severe, yet generous and fair. Their inadequacies 
are pointed out, and their pretensions quickly disposed of. Following 
this part of the book are several chapters on government and law, 
embracing many original and startling propositions, and sustaining the 
advancing theory that the church is an enemy of progress. 

The author concludes that government per se is the source of all the 
evils complained of in economic relations, and that the way to get rid of 
them is to abolish their origin. He then proposes a plan to destroy 
government, ‘and that is by simply obtaining control of one of the 
branches of our lawmaking functions, and then refusing to pass appro- 
priation bills, thereby bringing the machinery of government to a 
standstill. 

‘‘ All that is necessary is to combine,” he says, “ and elect a majority 
of one house to do nothing. Elect men to one house only, absolutely 
pledged to do nothing, except to be present at every meeting, and vote 
‘no’ on every proposition except motions for adjournment. Without 
appropriations, the militia cannot be called out to put down a strike, a 
court cannot enforce a single process, a mortgage cannot be foreclosed, 
a tenant cannot be evicted,.and every office-holder must go home about 
his business.” 

While the work in the main is vigorous and convincing for one of such 
an intense reformative character, it lacks the same open sesame of the 
golden social state, which is notably absent in the various resolvents 
reviewed; and while there is no apparent sophistry in its premises, there 
is in its conclusion a fallacy so plain, that no scientific microscope is 
necessary to reveal it, Mr. Van Ornum contends that no good can 
result from government, yet at the same time he proposes to use govern- 
ment to abolish economic evil. He proposes to do this, as stated above, 
by using the governmental machinery of election and legislation. 

It is just as easy for the people to reach any of the advocated Utopian 
conditions criticised by him, as it is to arrive at that stage of education 
or development necessary before men will pledge their lawmakers to 
paralyze their law; and when they have reached such an advancement, 
such pledge will not be necessary. When the people learn that govern- 
ment is a natural superfluity, it will abolish itself. 

Mr. Van Ornum falls into the same error of most anarchists. He deals 
with government wholly as a cause, utterly ignoring the fact that govern- 
ment is also an effect — the effect and sign of ignorance or imperfection — 
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deduced from the existence of internal wrongs before government, and 
further proved by those witnesses who are forming trusts against consti- 
tutions and statutes, as well as by those who are refusing to pay their 
debts contrary to law, and who are committing a thousand and one other 
acts which offend the spirit of the state. That men break or obey law 
shows that they are educated to that action. While government may 
permit men to violate the natural law of equal freedom in a thousand 
different ways, it does not force them to do so. A man may rob a widow, 
or conspire against a neighbor; but to say that government causes him 
to do so, is at par with the idea of holding the manufacturers of fire- 
arms responsible for a suicide committed by means of the pistol. Gun- 
makers exist because men want to shoot. To argue that if government 
did not exist, the law of liberty could or would not be infringed, is the 
climax of philosophic jugglery. 

The conclusion, therefore, must be that education is the remedy. It 
is public sentiment, as history establishes, which as a prior cause shouid 
receive the debit of wrong. economic conditions, and the credit for right 
ones. Government is nothing but a weather-vane showing which way 
the public wind is blowing, or a needle wavering from the effects of the 
power atthe pole. And therefore it is primarilyin order for the people 
to learn that it is to the advantage of each one personally not to trespass 
upon the natural rights of others, and to learn to understand and 
analyze those rights. And to this end, still pre-primarily, all such 
books as the above named and literature generally of its character are 
now in order, and should have the widest possible circulation by those 
interested in the development of the human race, and the improvement 
of society. 1 WILLIS HUDSPETH. 


EVOLUTION AND SOCIOLOGY.* 


These companion volumes are almost indispensable to every thought- 
ful reader who is too busy to go into a more thorough investigation of 
the subject of evolution as it relates to life, man, and society, contain- 
ing, as they do, a series of concise and able presentations, by a number of 
the most brilliant thinkers of our times, of the various phases of evolu- 
tionary and sociological thought. The first volume opens with admirable 
sketches of the life, characteristics, and views of Herbert Spencer and 
Charles Darwin, prepared by Daniel Greenleaf Thompson and the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick. Next follow chapters on Solar and Planetary Evo- 
lution; Evolution of the Earth; Evolution of Vegetable Life; Evolution 
of Animal Life; The Descent of Man; Evolution of Mind; Evolution of 
Society; Evolution of Theology; Evolution of Morals; Proofs of Evolu- 
tion; Evolution as Related to Religious Thought; The Philosophy of 
Evolution; The Effect of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. 

The secdnd volume contains chapters on The Scope and Principles of 
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Evolutionary Philosophy; The Relativity of Knowledge; The Primitive 
Man; The Growth of the Marriage Relation; Evolution of the State; 
Evolution of Law; Evolution of Medical Science; Evolution of Arms 
and Armor;.Evolution of the Mechanical Arts; Evolution of the Wage - 
System; Education as a Factor in Civilization; Evolution as Viewed 
from the Standpoint of Theology, Socialism, and Science; Asa Gray; 
Edward Livingstone Youmans. 

Among the authors who have contributed to these volumes are Prof. 
John Fiske; Rev. M. J. Savage; Prof. George Gunton; Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, D. D.; Dr. Robert Eccles; Prof. Rufus Sheldon; C. Staniland 
Wake; Dr. Lewis G. Janes; Edward D. Cope, Ph. D.; and Rossiter W. 
Raymond, Ph. D. 

Seldom dg we find so able a coterie of thinkers represented within the 
pages of two volumes as in ‘‘ Evolution” and “ Sociology”; and I know 
of no other works which present great scientific truths and theories in 
anything like so able and condensed a manner. There are thousands of 
people who entertain at best only vague ideas of the evolutionary philos- 
ophy in its broader aspects. To such persons “‘ Evolution’’ and “ Soci- 
ology”’ will prove invaluable. I believe all thoughtful persons who 
peruse these volumes will be richly repaid. B. O. F. 


AT THE THRESHOLD.* 


This work is of the character of ‘“‘ The Little Pilgrim,” ‘“‘ Gates Ajar,” 
and ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,’ which a few years ago attracted such wide- 
spread attention, and were eagerly welcomed by a half-starved religious 
world — a world which had fed on the husks of theological dogma for 
hundreds of years; a world which had for centuries listened to dogmatic 
description of the harsh and brutal God, before which Christians were 
wont to grovel in fear; a world whose pulpit too often explained the 
wonderful poem of John on Patmos, so rich in imagery, types, and 
symbols, in the strictly literal fashion, so common to the Western mind, 
where the habits of thought run in literal channels. 

‘“* At the Threshold” represents the passage of the soul through seven 
spheres of progress. It is a beautiful, rational, and inspiring little work, 
highly intuitive; and it is quite prebable that the author, who veils her 
name under the pseudonym of “‘ Laura Dearborn,” possesses to a greater 
or less extent that clairvoyant vision which enabled Swedenborg to 
unfold, not only spiritual truths of a high order, but also discern hap- 
penings several hundred miles away on this planet. Such, for example, 
as the great fire in his own city, which approached within three doors of 
his home, 

It is said that all authors leave something of their soul on the pages 
they write. If this is true, I should say the author of “ At the Thresh- 
old” possesses a fine spiritual nature; that she belongs to that growing 
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multitude who are to-day seeking to break the bonds of an outgrown 
past and enjoy the light, the warmth, and the radiance of a broader 
life. An idea of the style and thought of this little work may be 
gathered from the following extract. After describing the passing of 
her spirit from the body, the author relates an interview with guardian 
angels, or pure spirits, which have watched over her in life and now 
welcome her to the ethereal, though perfectly real, life of the hereafter, 
in which thought is far more potent than on earth. In answer to the 
inquiry whether or not she will reach the highest plane of heavenly 
felicity, her companions reply: — 


“* Wherefore not? Each longing soul finds refuge there ; thy deeds on earth prepare 
thee for its abode. Look back on thy life. Recall what thou hast accomplished to merit 
this new transition.”” The words unlocked the door of memory, stirred the dust from 
its pictured walls. Had I valued earthly moments, lived for others, numbered good 
deeds, triumphed over self? I bethought me of all the instances crowded into my 
short life; of the impressions I had left loved ones. “I know not,’’ I faltered, in 
revulsion of feeling, ‘‘ whether I be worthy. I fear much. Yet I recall victories over 
self, temptations shunned, and mercy’s balm poured from these hands. I know of 
love implanted in hearts of family and friends, and their loathing to see me depart.” 
“ Thou sayest well,” they encouraged ; ‘“‘ but canst thou recall one life saved, one cross 
carried, some deed entitling thee to a starry crown ?” 

In heaviness of spirit I meditated, bethinking me of the beautiful life awaiting —the 
one I had desired. I swept the mental walls of all my past, from childhood to woman- 
hood. “Stay!” exclaimed I; ‘‘ one thing I remember well.” ‘Speak, we will attend,” 
replied they. “In my girlhood I struggled against a fate that pursued me; that im- 
posed chains of doubt, discord, and bitter unrest. Night after night, day after day, 
my streaming eyes made moist the ground, my heavy heart lay like a weight within 
my breast. 

“One day a pilgrim passed; on his brow, peace; in his eye, kindliness. ‘Why art 
thou tortured thus ?’ questioned he. ‘I know not; I would I might be free;’ and my 
imploring eyes were raised to his. ‘Hearken,’ said he, ‘my name is Morality. I go 
through the world over highways and hedges, through morass and bramble, seeking 
the good my hand can do; distributing blessings on those I meet. Wilt thou go with 
me?’ Heart and eyes answered ‘ Yes.’ Thereupon the stranger burst my bonds.” 

“What then ?” asked my guides. 

“ Free and untrammelled I arose, shook off the chains and heart-heaviness, as a gar- 
ment, and wended my way beside the pilgrim’s, through thorny paths and stony foot- 
ings. On the road we met numerous pedestrians. Many toiled under heavy burdens 
— children and youth, middle-aged and decrepit. Some faces wore a look of pain; on 
others, discontent lay darkly. ‘Address them with kindness,’ said my companion; 
‘ make their hearts lighter.’ The sight of them roused all the compassion, sympathy, 
and interest in my nature. I assisted them in bearing the burdens that inclined them 
to the ground; made their travelling less irksome, the outlook more hopeful. Thus 
passed the hours. The faces gradually lost the lines of care; lightened hearts looked 
from their eyes, and the steps gave promise of buoyancy. ‘Thou hast saved us from 
dangers that encompassed us,’ assured they; ‘from despair and from death. See, 
above the purple mountain-tops new light is breaking. It streameth upon our forward 
way, and the road becometh clearer, wider, and more accessible. We shall reach our 
journey’s end. We shall leave sorrow and care on the road.’ Soon we left them and 
journeyed homeward. ‘ Art thou happier ?’ asked the pilgrim. ‘ Doth the joy uprising 
in those hearts communicate with thine?’ And his eyes scanned earnestly my face. 
* Yes,’ answered I, ‘ in all good lies relief —a freedom from unrest. In mercy’s touch 
is self dispelled. Renewed am I in vigor, spirit, and step: I shall live in this remem- 
brance of others.’ 

“ and thus it was. My pilgrimage fitted me for my latter end, and instilled domi- 
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nant energy and wisdom into all Iessayed.” “ We rejoice in thy narzation,” chorused 
my guides. “ Upward now and forever.” 

All persons interested in the new intuitive and spiritual thought of 
our day, which is one of the most characteristic signs of the times, will 
enjoy this work. B. O. F. 

Firty YEARS HENCE.* 

A prophecy, an imaginary, conception of its author, seemingly the 
result of a process of intricate mathematical induction. The writer's 
somewhat didactic presentation robs the work of interest as a piece of 
fiction. 

As a revelation of the future, it introduces no new or startling facts 
to minds in touch with the trend of the age. 

The author is a conservative socialist, who advocates governmental 
paternalism as a remedy for social evils, rather than educational 
individualism. H. C, F. 

PINE VALLEY.t 

The author of this little sketch portrays, in a realistic and refreshing 
manner, the sunshine and shadow in the hearts of his characters, and 
the same in their simple home life in Pine Valley; recalling with distinct 
vividness, to one who has enjoyed Colorado, the inexpressible delight 
and wonder awakened by the radiantly mellow, lingering sunsets, and 
gratefully wafting to our senses a breath of that pure, rarified air, in 
which, Titan-like, the awe-inspiring Rockies lift their heads. To those 
who have not been thus favored, we advise a brief sojourn in that clime, 
with “‘ Pine Valley” as a guide. z. Cc. #. 


Sones or LiFe ETERNAL.tf 


A book of thirty-eight pages, embracing simple poems and an essay. 
The subject matter would appeal to the sympathies of many Roman 
Catholies. 

Typical of the verses are the following stanzas, from a poem dedicated 
to Archbishop Williams of Massachusetts: — 

Clear as the sky of early morn 
On this, thy festal day, 

With starry gems o’er its vast expanse, 
Shining in bright array. 

Thus be thy memory’s record fair; 
Be all life’s clouds dispelled ; 

And only the gems of thy life’s reward 
Upon its tables held. 


The essay emphasizes the author’s abhorrence to altruistic tran- 
scendentalism, and firmly expresses his belief in the doctrine of the 
vicarious atonement and in a personal devil. H. C, F. 





* Published by Practical Publishing Company, 21 Park Row, New York. 

t “ Pine Valley.” By Lewis B. France. Published by the Chain & Hardy Co., Den- 
ver, Col. 

t “ Songs of Life Eternal,” and other writings. By Edward Randall Knowles. Pub- 
lished by the author. 
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Mrs. Harry St. JOHN. 


“Mrs Harry St. John,” by Robert Appleton, somewhat like Valde’s 
“Scum,” deals with the purposeless vice of the “Idle Rich.” It is a 
terrible book by its implications. It delineates a world of heartless 
pleasure-seeking, and shows its self-absorption. The book is not a 
diatribe, is not a tract, as might have been expected; it is astonishingly 
well rounded in its characterizations, and balanced and judicial in 
effects. Those who go to it in hope of something salacious will be 
disappointed; but those who read it to understand men and women 
differently placed in social power, or those who read to see how a 
broad-horizoned analytical mind sees the fashionable life of Boston, will 
find the book worth study. The style is lucid, simple, and therefore 
effective. If this is a first book, it is a great achievement. 


SEED: NUMBER ONE HARD.* 


This admirable book is the gift of its publishers to Rest Island 
Mission, Rest Island, Minn., a “sanctuary” established by the author 
for the restoration of men fallen through drink. All profit arising from 
the sale will be donated to the mission, no charge being made for adver- 
tising the volume. The six masterly speeches.consist of: first, Number 
One Hard; address delivered before the New York East Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, April 3, 1892. Second, 
Christian Patriotism; address delivered at National Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island, New York, July 4, 1892. Third, Gospel Temperance; 
address delivered before the National Convention of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, in Minneapolis, Minn., July, 1891. 
Fourth, Thy Bottle; an address delivered before the Congregational 
Ministers of Ohio, at Ashtabula, 1892. Fifth, Wine is a Mocker; an 
address delivered at Stone Hall, Northfield, Mass., Aug. 6, 1892. 
Sixth, A Larger View of Gospel Temperance; an address delivered 
before the National Convention of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, in New York City, July, 1892. 

Miss Willard justly says of the author: ‘‘ A more complete speaker and 
writer our temperance family does not count in its great and gifted 
membership than John G. Woolley. He argues his case with matchless 
logic.” 

An excellent book to place in the library of every Y. M. C. A., every 
S. of C. E., and every Sunday school. The speeches are radiant with 
wit, keen and kindly, and every sentence has a flash of beauty, or the 
ring of a Damascus blade. Some of the best specimens of modern 
American oratory are to be found in this work. 





* “ Seed: Number One Hard.” Six speeches by John G. Woolley. Introduction by 
Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry Somerset. Cloth; stamped with elegant designs 
in gold and silver; pp. 157; $1. New York, London, and Toronto. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON CIVILIZATION’S INFERNO. 


Below we give a few of the many strong words of commendation called 
forth by “ Civilization’s Inferno.” 


A Volume of Remarkable Power. 


A volume of remarkable interest and power, and merits the careful at- 
tention of all students of social problems. — Boston Daily Traveller. 


A Book to be Studied. © 


A book which should be read and studied by all. Mr. Flower’s hign 

_ enthusiasm, the artistic impulse which has guided his pen, together 
with his intimate knowledge gained by personal investigation of the 
matter, make his book most admirable. — Boston Times. 


The Author has Accomplished a Great Work. 


Society, as it is now constituted, is nothing less than a sleeping volcano. 
Who dares to say how soon the upheaval will come, or whether it can 
be evaded by the adoption of prompt measures of relief? Certainly 
the condition of the lower social strata calls for immediate action on the 
part of those whose safety is at stake. Mr. Flower has accomplished a 
great work, in setting forth the exact truth of the matter, without any 
effort at palliation. It will be well indeed for the prosperous classes 
of the community if they are warned in time. — Boston Beacon. 











Presents a Startling Array of Facts. 





Facts are stubborn things, and facts are what the community should 
have. These are just what are set forth in a book just written by B. O. 
Flower, entitled “Civilization’s Inferno.” The author has made the 
subject which he treats a matter of untiring personal investigation, 
presents an array of facts that are indeed startling, but he does this in 
no spirit of sensationalism. His pictures of the horrors of the social 
cellar are not overdrawn. They simply portray the infinite misery 
which is the lot of tens of thousands of struggling souls in the full 
blaze of our boasted Christian civilization.— Boston Home Journal. 


It Considers Causes Deeply. 





“ Civilization’s Inferno ” brings home, to the rich of Boston, the suffer- 
igs of the poor in their midst, through the injustice of the present 
social system to the industrial millions. It contrasts life on the Back 
Bay with life in the West and North Ends, bringing out realistically — 
and effectively the conditions of poverty and crime. It secures the 
most interest, however, from its consideration of the social duties in 
relief; as in the building of model tenement houses, the restriction of 
immigration, readjustment of taxation against land, and the abolition 
of special legislation and class privileges, church reorganization for 
direct work among the people, etc. It considers causes deeply ; and 
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notwithstanding it finds so much to radically condemn and to fear, it 
believes that the dawn of needed reformatory measures is at hand. — 
Boston Daily Globe. 


Should Find a Reader in Every Aristocratic Dwelling in Boston. 





If this book might find a reader in every aristocratic dwelling, and in 
every business office in Boston, it ought certainly to cause a revolution © 
in the existing state of affairs in the poorer quarters of the city. Mr. 
Flower is a man of far-reaching sympathy and warm-heartedness, and 
his descriptions of the lives and experiences of beings of wretchedness 
and poverty tally with those so often inadvertently brought before the 
public through channels of crime. The wickedness of Boston herein 
disclosed should move men of wealth and means, and owners of prop- 
erty in the North and West Ends, to bring about an immediate reform 
and investigation. “Studies in the Social Cellar”.is a book that should 
be in the possession of all who have the purity and progress of the city 
of culture at heart. — Boston Daily News. 


Gives Vivid Glimpses of Boston’s Underworld. 





Mr. Flower gives scenes, not only from the lives of the worthy poor, 
but hints of that underworld of vice and crime that can hardly be men- 
tioned, since the very mention must be more or less of an abomination. 
As a writer in the Chautauguan has said, “Boston wears at least a 
cloak of virtue to-day,” but students of sociology are raising that cloak 
and learning something of what it conceals. — Boston Commonwealth. 


A Strong Appeal to Christian Civilization. 





It is a strong appeal to the Christian civilization of the times to arise 
and change the current of human misery, which, in these modern times, 
is driving with such resistless force. It abounds in suggestive economic 
reforms that are both reasonable and practical.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


A Philosophie View of Present-Day Dangers. 





It is not simply a selfish holding up of the danger signal, with the 
thought of saving the nation from the evils that exist and those that 
thre2#a, but rather a demand for the doing of what ought to be done 
to relir ve the suffering and the misery, because to do that is right and just. 
Mr. Flower’s writings are always graphic and honest. He glosses 
. nothing, and shows entire appreciation of the gravity of the situation in 
the slums. Nor is he an alarmist, but rather a just investigator. It is 
not only a record of the discoveries made during a period of systematic 
slumming, but it is alsoa philosophic view of the daugers of the conditions 
which he discusses. — Chicago Daily Times. 


As Startling as It is Saddening. 








As startling as it is saddening, and as full of horrors as of truth. We 
rise from its reading without question as to the truth of what has been 
said, and with the sincere desire that its pages may be widely perused, 
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and its reformatory measures speedily be put into effect.—- Sentinel, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


What General Booth has Done for London, Mr. Flower has Done for 
Boston. 


What General Booth has done for London and Mr. Jacob Riss for New 
York, Mr. Flower has done for cultured Boston. ile is a professional 
man of letters, and tells his story with the skill and knack of his craft. 
— Atlanta Constitution. 





A Powerful Plea for Practical Christianity. 


With master hand he pictures how the Dead Sea of Want is enlarging its 
borders in every populous centre. He does not leave his readers with 
the bald statement of facts, but with the keen mind of the philosopher 
he shows forth the causes that have led up to the conditions of these 
social cellars. The author’s message to the church is a powerful plea 
for practical Christianity. His arraignment of the saloon is a master- 
piece of word painting.— Helen M. Gougar in Morning Journal, 
La Fayette, Ind. 


A Work Long Needed. 


In this book the great social problem of the day is laid before the 
reader in all its importance, its increasing dangers are pointed out, and 
practical remedies suggested in a way that is as interesting as thought-. 
ful. We are glad to see the fashionable extravagances and vices of 
the class that assumes for itself the title of “society ” treated with the 
condemnation they deserve. It is a work that has long been needed, 
and we are sure it will go far toward the end it looks forward to so 
‘hopefully.— Nassau Literary Magazine, published by senior class of 
Princeton University. 








A Book that will Awaken Thought. 


Mr. Flower is regarded in some quarters as a pessimist ; and with super- 
ficial thinkers who complacently accept whatever is as right, the present 
work may add to his reputation in this respect. But he is no pessimist. 
He belongs to a coterie of brilliant minds who are unselfish enough to 
recognize the brotherhood of man and the possible future of the human 
race when equal and exact justice shall prevail; who are willing to 
investigate and learn the true condition of affairs, and intelligently 
seek a remedy for the terrible and soul-destroying poverty and attendant 
evil with which our civilization is cursed. This work is written by a 
practical philanthropist who is thoroughly familiar with the dark side 
of life in the “Hub.” Many of the incidents which he relates are 
harrowing in the extreme, but they are only what may be found in any 
of the larger cities. It is a work which will awaken thought.— Daily 
Leader, Des Moines, Ia, 
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A Powerfully Written Book. 


A powerfully written book, presenting facts which ought to move the 
most sluggish soul to resolve and action. Its whole lesson, sad as it is, 
is one that needs to be learned, and we will not detract from its com- 
pleteness by presenting it in fragments; but we desire to call special 
attention to the author’s exposition of the facts, concerning which there 
has been so much scepticism, that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer. If there is any lingering belief or hope in the mind of 
anybody that this statement is a mere partisan bugaboo, as it has some- 
times been styled, Mr. Flower’s book will settle the matter.— Daily 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


A Terrible Picture of Life as Found To-day. 


A terrible picture of the depths of want, wretchedness, and degradation 
to be found in the slums of our great cities. That the problem with 
which Mr. Flower deals is imperatively demanding solution canriot be 
disputed. What that solution will be no one can predict, but it is 
difficult to read such books as this and doubt that some solution — per- 
haps a terrible one — will be long delayed.— The News and Courier, 
Charleston, S. C. 


A Great Book. 


It is a great book, and presents in constantly moving figures the 
problem of what is to become of society if no remedy is found.— 
Daily Penny Press, Middletown, Conn. 


Work With a Grave Purpose and a High Aim. 


A book with a grave purpose and a high aim is something to be appre- 
ciated in these days of trifles. Such is the book appearing under the 
signature of a no less keen observer and strong writer than B. O. 
Flower. It deals with the terrible realities of the understratum of 
social life, presenting graphic photographic scenes that have met the 
author’s eyes in actual journeyings through the miseries of Boston. It 
will receive a generous welcome and an appreciative reading.— Vox 
Populi, Lowell, Mass. 


Should be Read by Every Public Man. 


Mr. Flower is a close observer, a deep student, and an enthusiastic 
worker for social and moral reformation. He appeals at once to the 
sympathies of all intelligent readers, and his statistics are unanswerable. 
“ Civilization’s Inferno” should be read by every public man, and all 
those who are interested in the advancement of humanity.— New 
Britain Record, New Britain, Conn. 


What « Civilization’s Inferno” Sets Forth. 


Mr. Flower may or may not be a believer in social progress by evolution- 
ary law; but if he is, he is keenly alive to the fact that such law must be 
set in operation by the machinery of human effort. He has descended 
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to the lowest depths of the social cellar, and, shrinking back from the 
appalling spectacle of the vicious and criminal, observes with horror 
that the class immediately above it—the unfortunate and deserving 
but needy poor — are standing on the edge of the precipice in momen- 
tary danger of sinking into the gulf below. These awful phenomena 
of despair and degradation, of hopeless toil and anguished suffering, 
the author, while by no means ignoring the natural consequences of 
heredity and environment, and numerous other subsidiary causes, 
attributes primarily to class legislation. He holds firmly to the view 
of the poor growing poorer decause the rich are growing richer, and 
this in consequence of special privileges. The responsibility is thus 
thrown on society, while the church is arraigned as wanting the moral 
energy to denounce the greed of the money-changers whose gold it 
covets. To the author this view of the case is by no means a hopeless 
one. The evil was preventable, it is remediable. In the broadening 
views of social responsibility, in the clearer recognition that the welfare 
of each is inseparable from the welfare of all, he recognizes the gather- 
ing forces that will cast the golden calf into the fire, and in its place 
set up the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.— Literary 
Digest, New York. 


Every Lover of Our Country Should Read it. 


Seldom have we read any work so heart-stirring as this. It is worthy 
a place along with Booth’s “ Darkest England and tiie Way Out.” It 
describes with great fidelity to the facts the present condition of Ameri- 
can life. Every lover of our country ought to read it.— Religious 
Herald, Hartford, Conn. 


He Literally Uncaps the Pit. 


He literally uncaps the pit, the hell on earth; and if there are “the 
pleasures of sin for a season,” it will be seen that the season is not a 
long one. The author depicts the scenes he has witnessed, and has 
the moral purpose — the passion for a better estate — which, enlivening 
his pages, makes the book as wholesome as it is inciting to practical 
endeavor. — Christian Leader, Boston. 








A Masterly Presentation of Social Conditions. 
The work is a masterly presentation of the social conditions around us. 
They make a vast problem, and it is by such earnest thinkers as Mr. 
Flower that it will be eventually solved. — Daily Herald, Chicago. 





Full of Love of Humankind. 


The book is full of love of humankind, and should at once be read by 
all who follow the literature of this subject, and those who wish to gain 
a deep sympathy with the poor and degraded. It is a strong, pathetic 
appeal in behalf of those who are crowded beneath the feet of all other 
classes. — Public Opinion, Washington, D. C. 
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A Live Book by a Live Writer. 


While bristling with facts, statistics, and arguments, sandwiched between 
its thrilling narratives, the book is as readable as a novel. It pulsates 
in every line with the deep sympathy the author feels in his subject. It 
is a live book, by a live thinker, and a powerful plea for justice for 
those who heretofore have received the dole of ineffectual charity. — 
Banner of Light, Boston. 


This Book Takes a Decided Step in the Right Direction. 


This work contains the results of personal investigations made during a 
period of systematic slumming, when the author had every opportunity 
to observe and to prove to his own satisfaction the miseries and vice 
of the underworld. The author does not rest content with presenting 
these evils, but pushes yet further and demands those remedial efforts, 
which he holds as not only a privilege but a duty to make. He says 
that it is no more than just and proper that the public should know the 
exact extent of such suffering, and in turn do all possible to alleviate it. 
The state of affairs is presented, not with a view of alarming, but rather 
arousing, and the author gives a’ plain, unvarnished tale of the Boston 
poor as he found them. He also gives some ideas for relief that might 
be acted upon with profit. That the writer realizes the gravity of the 
subject, is apparent from the dispassionate and reasonable way in which 
he submits his facts, exaggerating nothing, and giving vent to no mawk- 
ish sentiment. The book is a thoughtful, earnest one; a decisive step in 
the right direction. — Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 








A Severe Indictment of Pretended Philanthropy, Supported by Facts. 





The reader will not get far into its pages without admitting that the 
title is not a bit too strong. A more interesting and severe indictment 
of the pretended philanthropy of the age has seldom been presented, 
nor has there been one better supported by facts. — Godey’s Magazine, 
New York. 


A Revelation to the People of the United States. 


General Booth’s “ Darkest England” opened the eyes of the British 
public to British woe. Mr. B. O. Flower, in his “ Civilization’s Inferno; or, 
Studies in the Social Cellar,” has made a similar revelation to the people 
of the United States. Mr. Flower says in his preface that the book was 
written at intervals of odd moments, amid -the pressing demands of 
arduous labor in another vocation. Yet the work is by no means devoid 
of literary merit, The writer is evidently both a “Good Samaritan” 
and a good writer. He has examined the dregs and thie froth of society, 
and has discovered danger at both extremes of the social scale. — Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vol. VII. of The Arena. 

WirH this issue we close the seventh 
volume of THE ARENA. Perhaps it may 
be interesting to classify and enumer- 
ate some of the leading papers which 
have been features of THE ARENA dur- 
ing the six months’ issues which consti- 
tute the present volume. 


I, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 


PROBLEMS. 


POLITICAL 


Among the articles of importance under 
these heads may* be mentioned four 
papers by Helen Campbell, on Women 
Wage-Earners of Europe and America. 
The Social Quagmire and the Way Out 
of It, two papers by Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, D. C. L. Evictions in New York, 
by W. P. McLoughlin. The Initiative in 
Switzerland, and How to Introduce the 
Initiative and Referendum in America, 
two paper? by W. D. McCrackan, A. M. 
Compulsory Arbitration, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D., Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 
and Chester A. Reed. Government 
Ownership of Railways, by T. V. Pow- 
derly and Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 
Are We Socialists, by T. B. Preston. 
The Power and Value of Money, by Rev. 
M. J. Savage. A Pilgrimage and a Vis- 
ion, or Social Contrasts in Boston, and 
Are We a Prosperous People, two studies 
of social conditions, by the editor. The 
Tenement House Problem in New York, 
by Eva McDonald-Valesh. Anarchism: 
What it is and what it is Not, by Victor 
Yarros. Suicides and Modern Civiliza- 
tion, by Frederick Hoffman. The Money 
Question, by John Franklin Clark. Rail- 
way Tariffs, by J. L. Cowles. 


II, RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


From Human Sacrifice to the Golden 


Rule, by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Au- 
thority in Christianity, by Rev. Geo. Lor- 
imer,D.D. The New Old Testament, by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, D.D. Evidences 
of Christianity, by President O. Cone, 
D.D. A Religion for All Time, by Louis 
R. Ehrich. The Supremacy of Reason in 
Religion, by Rev. T. Ernest Allen. Relig- 
ious Thought in Japan, by Kinza M. 


Hirai. The New Religion, by Edwin 
Dwight Walker. Why the World’s Fair 
Should be Opened on Sunday, by Bishop 
J. L. Spaulding and Rev. O. P. Gifford. 
Religious Thought in Colonial Days, and 
Persecution of Christians in Tennessee, 
by the editor. 


Ill PAPERS OF LITERARY 
TISTIC CHARACTER. 


The Future of Fiction, by Hamlin Gar- 
land. An American School of Sculpture, 
by Wm. Ordway Partridge. The Bacon- 
Shakespearean Controversy, by Rev. A. 
Nicholson, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, F. J. Furni- 
vall, Honorable Ignatius Donnelly, and 
Professor Felix Schelling. 


AND AR- 


IV. EDUCATIONAL, ETHICAL, AND RE- 
FORMATIVE THOUGHT. 


The New Education and Character 
Building, by Professor J. R. Buchanan, 
M.D. Low Ethical Ideals in our Higher 
Educational Centres, by the editor. 
Growth Comes from Within, by Mrs. E. 
L. Mason. Character Building the next 
Step in Education, by the editor. The 
Woman’s Part, by Cora Maynard. The 
Burning of Negroes in the South, by the 
editor. 

Vv. TEMPERANCE. 

Christ and the Liquor Seller, by Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, A. M. Does Bi-Chlo- 
ride of Gold Cure Inebriety, by Henry 
Wood (a metaphysician’s view). Does 
Bi-Chloride of Gold Cure Inebriety, by 
Dr. Leslie Keeley (a reply to Dr. Wood). 


VI. THE OCCULT WORLD — PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH AND METAPHYSICAL 
SPECULATION. 

Automatic Writing, by B. F. Under- 
wood. Occultism in Paris, by Napoleon 
Ney. Astrology in London, by Edgar 
Lee. Foreshadowings, by Hester M. 
Poole. Interesting Psychical Phenomena, 
and Inspiration and Psychical Phenomena 
among our Latter Day Poets, by the ed- 
itor. Life After Death, Professor S. P. 
Wait. The Modern Expression of the 
Oldest Philosophy, by Katharine Cool- 
idge; and Four Strange and True Stories, 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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VII. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, SHORT 
STORIES, TRAVEL AND CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. 


A Chinese Mystic, by Professor J. F. 
Bixby. Alexander Salvini, by Mildred 
Aldrich. Life of Chas. Darwin, and A 
Poet of the People, by the editor. 
Christmas Eve at the Corner Grocery, A 
Day in Asia, and The Leper of the Cum- 
berlands, by Will Allen Dromgoole. Was 
it Prophecy, by Rev. W. P. McKenzie. 
Celestial Gotham, by Allan Forman. 
Under the Arctic Circle, by Judge John 
Keatley. 

From the above partial table of con- 
tents it will be seen that the six numbers 
comprising Vol. VII. are peculiarly rich 
in the able discussion of vital subjects. 
It will be our aim to make Vol. VIII. 
stronger and in every way better than 
any preceding volume. 

School of American Sculpture. 

Last month we published a paper of 
great power on the future of American 
fiction, from the always thoughtful and 
vigorous pen of Hamlin Garland. In 
this issue we give our readers a remark- 
able paper dealing with the future of 
American sculpture, by an American 
sculptor who without doubt will, long 
ere he reaches his prime, stand at the 
head of his art in the New World. 
Those who enjoyed the good fortune of 
seeing Mr. Partridge’s Madonna on ex- 
hibition, last autumn, in the Back Bay 
Museum of Fine Arts in this city, felt 
that a great artist soul had wrought 
upon the block which produced that 
wonderful face; not simple and inane, as 
are most Madonnas; not a girl without 
force of character, and with full, round 
face and weak mouth, as so many artists 
have conceived the mother of Jesus to 
have been, but a magnificent type of 
womanhood. The ideal of what the 
mother of the world’s greatest ethical 
leader should’ be. A woman who could 
command the love and profound respect 
of a high-minded man. Such was Mr. 
Partridge’s ideal conception. But there 
is much beyond the remarkably fine 
work already wrought by this young 

sculptor in the Parisian Studio, which 
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strengthens my conviction that he is 
destined to stand at the head of his 
fellow-sculptors in America. Like Mr. 
Garland, Mr. Partridge is a high-minded, 
clean-souled, earnest worker. No artist 
more deeply loves his art than he, yet 
his sympathies and affections are broad 
enough to go out to his fellow-men. 
This gives him a peculiar power, a 
soul-enthusiasm and intensity which is 
reflected in his work. Then his high- 
mindedness places him beyond the temp- 
tations of modern life which enervate 
manhood, lower ideals, and weaken the 
intellectual grasp. This paper is a valu- 
able contribution to the constructive lit- 
erature of the new time. A paper on the 
future of the Drama in America, which 
I expect to publish in an early issue, will 
be another contribution to this series. 


“oer 


Evolution of Christianity before Dr. 
Abbott. 

All thoughtful Christians who are in- 
terested in the best thought called forth 
by the wonderful awakening which 
marks the religious thought of our times, 
will be interested in Professor Orello 
Cone’s masterly paper on Evolution, 
which appears in this issue of THE 
ARENA. Dr. Cone’s ability is recognized 
by all scholars, and his sincerity and de- 
votion to truth is unquestioned. His 
essay forms another valued contribution 
to the religion of the wonderful new 
age of critical thought in which we are 
living. 

Women Wage-Earners of Europe and 
America. 

In this issue of THz ARENA we give 
the fourth instalment of Helen Camp- 
bell’s masterly papers on Women Wage- 
Earners. In the June ARENA the last 
paper of this series will appear. This is 
the first time in the history of magazine 
literature when the important theme has 
been anything like exhaustively treated, 
and I am glad to know the presentation 
has been appreciated by earnest workers 
for social and economic reforms. I know 
of no worker so capable as Helen Camp- 
bell to do the careful authoritative work 
found in these papers. 
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Suicide and Modern Civilization. 

Mr. Hoffman’s paper in this number of 
Tue ARENA will challenge the attention 
of all thoughtful persons interested ‘in 
vital social problems, not only because it 
discusses a question of the first impor- 
tance, but because it is the most authori- 
tative presentation of the problem which 
has appeared in years. For almost a 
year the author has been gathering his 
material for this paper. It is a contribu- 
tion which merits the attention of 
every thoughtful American. 

Insanity and Genius. 

A feature of the June ARENA will be a 
thoughtful paper by the distinguished 
American alienist, Dr. Arthur McDonald, 
on ‘Insanity and Genius.” Dr. McDon- 
ald’s recent work on “ Criminology’”’ en- 
titles him to stand in the first rank of 
alienists in America, and this contribu- 
tion will be read with great interest by 
all thoughtful people. 

Union on Ethical Basis. 

I hope to be able to present in the 
June ARENA some thoughts and sugges- 
tions on a union of all earnest men and 
women who believe in pushing forward 
reformative work along ethical lines. I 
cannot entirely agree with Mr. Seward, 
but I rejoice that within the ranks of 
orthodoxy such a movement has been 
made. The movement which I believe 
will become general, and of real practical 
use and power, will be broader than any 
church creed or religion, and, while in 
no way antagonizing any faith, will em- 
brace true-hearted and noble-souled men 
and women of all faiths or of no special 
theological bias. All may unite in fur- 
thering the great onward moving current 
of the new day. In his admirable paper 
in the March ARENA, Mr. Ehrich struck, 
I think, the key-note of the present-day 
demand; and while I would in no way 
meddle with the beliefs of any one, I 
would unite all earnest workers on a 
simple, all-inclusive platform for present- 
day practical work; and upon this line I 
hope in our next issue to throw out 
some thoughts which I trust may be 
helpful. 
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Freedom in Dress. 

Mrs. Francis E. Russell, chairman of 
the Committee on Dress of the National 
Council of Women, furnishes a valuable 
paper on this timely subject in the 
present issue of THE ARENA. I have 
strong faith that the era of common 
sense in woman’s dress is to follow 
the age of common sense in regard 
to woman’s sphere, and that ere long 
women will break from the disgusting 
and demoralizing thraldom of fashion. 
The great danger at the present time lies 
in the possible timidity on the part of 
the women who head the movement, in 
the face of the opposition which conven- 
tionalism always offers to a forward step, 
and in possible contentions among the 
leaders themselves. In a reform of this 
kind no one can afford to ride a hobby. 
The will of the majority should be loy- 
ally accepted, with the knowledge that, 
when the fetters of fashion are broken 
and freedom gained, common sense as to 
the best special dress will prevail. I 
hope to be able to give our readers in 


the June ARENA an illustrated paper on 
this subject, with photographs of some 
costumes now being worn by some ladies 
in Boston. 


——e——r—r—r—* 


How to Introduce the Initiative and 
Referendum. 

Last month we published an able and 
concise presentation of the “ Initiative in 
Switzerland,” from the pen of the emi- 
nent authority in Swiss affairs, W. D. 
McCrackan, A.M. In this issue Mr. Mc- 
Crackan has been asked by very many of 
our readers how to introduce the Initia- 
tive and Referendum into our govern- 
ment. This paper will intérest tens of 
thousands of é6ur most thoughtful read- 
ers. The introduction of these measures 
would be of inestimable value in rescu- 
ing the nation from the conscienceiess 
grasp of corporation lobbies and soulless 
companies for plynder, which at the 
present time threaten the stability of 
government. Wonderful, indeed, has 
been the growth among thoughtful 
voters during the past year of a strong 
sentiment in favor of the early adoption 
of these admirable and truly republican 
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measures by our people; and I feel it will 
not be rash to predict that this introduc- 
tory will be a leading issue in the next 
presidential campaign. 


Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 

In this issue we give a brief paper 
from the founder of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity; and while I do not re- 
gard the selection of name or the pledge 
as fortunate, for reasons which I will 
give in a paper next mouth, I hail the 
successful formation of such a brother- 
hood within the border of orthodoxy as 
one of the many hopeful signs of the 
times. Churchanity is going down; true 
religion and the highest altruism is ris- 
ing. The religion of the past has been 
largely a battle over creeds; the religion 
which will vitally affect the civilization 
of to-morrow will not be cursed by 
dogma, but it will be radiant with love, 
and that high moral purpose which is 
the highest vital element of any religion. 


Parents’ Association of America. 

I rejoice to see more and more atten- 
tion being given to parenthood and its 
sacred responsibilities. An ideal civiliza- 
tion can never be reached until this great 
subject receives the solemn consideration 
of those who are to call other lives inte 
the world. Men and women should 
shrink from a crime against the ‘help- 
less unborn, as man should shrink from 
strangling the prattling, unoffending 
child who possesses no strength to de- 
fend himself. No wife should become a 
mother until her own soul called for the 
new life; and even then no man or wo- 
man. who affiliates hereditary diseases, 
or who is morally debauched, should 
dare to incur the danger of cursing an 
innocent life. Recently an association 
has been formed in New York with the 
following avowed object: — 

1. To afford to parents opportunities for co- 
operation and consultation, so that the wisdom 


and experience of each may be made profitable 
for all. 

2. To stimulate their enthusiasm through the 
sympathy of numbers acting together. 

3. To create a better public opinion on the 
subject of the training of children, and, with 
this object in view, to collect and make known 
the best information and experience on the 
subject. 
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4. To assist parents of all classes to under- 
stand the best principles and methods of educa- 
tion in all its aspects, and especially in those 
which concern the formation of habits and 
character. 

5. To secure greater unity and continuity of 
education by harmonizing home and school 
training. 


The name of this organization is the 
Parents’ Association of America. Every 
mother and father in America should 
give it earnest support. Below I give 
some further information concerning the 
organization, whose headquarters are at, 
328 West 21st Street, New York. 


3. The association shall consist of a central 
society composed of permanent members, and of 
delegates from local branches. The object of the 
local branches shall be to carry on the work 
in the neighborhoods in which they shall be 
organized. 

4. The work of the association shall be carried 
on by means of series of addresses and less 
formal meetings, and shall be so arranged as to 
deal with education under the following heads: 
physical, intellectual, ethical. 

The arrangements concerning meetings, etc., 
shall be made with a view to the convenience of 
fathers, as well as of mothers. 

The work of the association shall be arranged 
so as to help parents of all classes. 

5. Co-operation between the membership shall 
be maintained by means of the monthly maga- 
zine Childhood, in which shall be published the 
proceedings of the meetings and such other in- 
formation as shall be of service to the members. 

6. As the duties and responsibilities of beth 
heads of the household in the education of the 
children form a unit, the husband and wife shall 
be considered as one member, and be subject to 
only one annual dues. But unmarried persons, 
interested in the objects of the society, may be- 
come members on payment of the regular fees. 

7. The annual dues shall be two dollars, and 
each member shall be entitled to receive monthly 
a copy of Childhood. 


Women Wage-Earners. 

In the June ARENA the last paper by 
Helen Campbell on ‘The Women Wage- 
Earners of Europe and America’”’ will 
appear. This series of papers is without 
doubt the ablest presentation of this 
great theme ever published in a review. 
It is a noble achievement by one of the 
ablest writers in America to-day. 


The Arena Club in New Orleans. 
About a year ago a number of thought- 
ful women in New Orleans, stimulated 
by the discussion of live subjects in the 
pages of this review, formed a society 
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which they christened the ‘‘ Arena Club.” 
During the past year they have been 
earnestly discussing social, ethical, and 
economic problems of the hour. On a 
recent occasion the subject of the Single 
Tax was up for discussion. This meet- 
ing was reported as follows in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat : — 


Last night, at a meeting of the Arena Club, a 
club composed of ladies who have been studying 
political economy, Professor Dillard, an advocate 
of the single-tax theory, delivered an address, 
explaining what was meant by the name, and 
‘making a strong plea for the justice of taxing 
land values, which increase with the community’s 
growth, while pointing out the seeming injustice 
of taxation on the improvements which individ- 
ual thrifty men have put upon their land, thus 
increasing the community’s wealth and general 
value of all land. 

This was an interesting subject to many of 
those present, as it is one that is being talked of 
on lecture platforms and in the public prints, 
and there were six in the audience who avowed 
their adherence to the single-tax principle. 

The meeting was held yesterday evening in 
the club rooms, 150 Julia Street, and was presided 
over by the president, Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, who 
at the close of the lecture presented to Professor 
Dillard a very pretty bouquet of roses, in the 
name of the club, inviting all the members to 
step forward and have a short talk with the lect- 
urer in an informal way. 

A letter was read from Hamlin Garland, the 
author of “A Spoil of Office,” expressing his 
pleasure at the formation of a club in New 
Orleans, which, as it is embodied in its by-laws, 
is organized to increase good fellowship among 
women ; to properly educate the moral, mental, 
and physical faculties of its members; to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the laws that should 
govern life in all its relations; and whenever 
occasion demands, to take such private or pub- 
lic action as shall serve the best interests of the 
female sex. 

The officers of the club are: Mrs. J. M. Fergu- 
son, president; Mrs. C. A. Miltenberger, vice- 
president; Miss P. Titelbaum, treasurer; Miss 
M. P. Hero, secretary. 


The New Orleans Daily Picayune con- 
tains the following notice: — 


The Arena Club, composed of a number of 
progressive, intellectual women, whose object of 
organization is the study of political economy, 
enjoyed a delightful reception last evening at 
the residence of Mrs. James Ferguson. The 
officers of the Arena Club are: Mrs. James 
Ferguson, president; Mrs. Charles A. Milten- 
berger, vice-president; Miss Matilda P. Hero, 
secretary; Miss Pero-ka Titelbaum, treasurer; 
Miss Anna Hero, librarian. 

The lecturer of the evening was Professor 
James H. Dillard of Tulane University. His 
subject was “Single Tax.”” He made an exhaus- 
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tive analysis of the political method of taxation 
now prevailing, and its unjust bearing upon the 
general prosperity of the community. 

Professor Dillard’s lecture was received with 
warm applause, and at its termination he was 
presented with a large basket of flowers by Mrs. 
James Ferguson, who expressed the thanks of 
the Arena Club in graceful words. 

After Mrs. Ferguson read a personal letter 
from Mr. Hamlin Garland, the celebrated author, 
the guests of the evening were invited to partici- 
pate in a general discussion of single tax, and 
the many issues connected with the political 
economy of the day. 


I give this extended notice because I 
feel that all such movements should be 
encouraged. They develop character, 
making broad, noble thinkers in perfect 
touch with the vital problems of the day. 
They round out character, and are of 
incalculable benefit to those who belong 
to the circle. I wish such circles could 
be formed in every community, but I 
would urge a mixed membership. I 
believe when men and women mingle in 
such societies, the effect is even more 
admirable than when the society consists 
of one sex alone. Men bring with them 
a certain breadth of thought gleaned 
from the broader world in which their 
lives are thrown, while women carry a 
delicacy and refinement which is uplift- 
ing. One complements the other; and 
when such societies exist, composed of 
earnest and truth-loving men and women, 
the whole community is benefited by 
the influence. 


—~ 


An Additional Evidence of Prosperity. 

In this issue I publish a final word on 
the ‘‘ Prosperity ’’ question as it relates 
to Nebraska, reproducing Banker Evans’ 
letter, and the reply by a thoughtful 
citizen of Nebraska. I trust our readers 
will carefully peruse the facts presented 
by our correspondent, as they set forth 
phases of the problem rarely given in the 
daily press, or in magazine literature, 
which caters to entrenched capital. Mr. 
J. S. Mailer of Palmyra, Neb., sends in 
the following clipping from the Leader 
of Lincoln, Neb. . I suppose the friends 
of present social conditions will regard 
the following as an additional evidence 
of prosperity : — 

In the Beacon-Independent, on March 16, pub- 
lished at Broken Bow, we count fifty advertise- 
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ments of sheriff’s sales, besides half a dozen or 
more chattel mortgage sales and notices of fore- 
closure. Comment is unnecessary. 

In this letter Mr. Mailer says: — 

I was amused to read the stricture of J. D. 
Evans of Stockham, Neb. It is ingenious, and 
plausible, and ina certain neighborhood can be 
sustained. But there is a weak point in his 
argument which I wish to call your attention to, 
and that is, most of the mortgages given are by 
farmers who have farms all clear of debt, and are 
prosperous. The fallacy lies in the fact that the 
farm already cleared helps to pay for the new 
purchase. That is to say, I purchase eighty 
acres of land at ten dollars per acre, and give as 
extra security another eighty acres that isclear of 
encumbrance; so in reality it is the one hundred 
and sixty acres that clear the eighty. So instead 
of the eighty paying for itself as it ought, it is 
the prior eighty that is yoked into the work. We 
have a great many such in this part of Nebraska, 
and yet they are called prosperous. 


Low Ethical Ideals. . 

On reading the editorial in the Febru- 
ary ARENA on “Low Ethical Ideals,” 
the ladies belonging to tle Melrose Lit- 
erary Society in Putnam County, Fila., 
passed a series of resolutions urging the 
presidents and faculties of Princeton and 
Yale Colleges to take cognizance of the 
disgusting laxity in morals of students 
in their respective institutions. The fol- 
lowing communication from H. N. Van 
Dyke, secretary of the president at 
Princeton, indicates that at least the 
attention of the faculty has been called 
to the disgraceful action of the Princeton 
students on Thanksgiving evening. If 
women everywhere over the Union had 
the wise judgment to act in a similar 
way, our colleges would soon feel a press- 
ure which would compel more attention 
to the ethical side of the student’s life. 
This again suggests a union of all earnest 
workers for ethical elevation and vital 
reform throughout the Union; for by a 
chain of clubs or societies acting in unity, 
a great leverage could be exerted. 

The following is the letter above re- 
ferred to, from the gecretary of the 
president of Princeton College. 


Miss Nellie Glen, 
Banana, Putnam Co., Fla. 

Deak Mapam: Your note of the 13th, and the 
copy of the resolutions passed by your society, 
were duly received by the president, and have 
been read to the faculty. Steps have already 
been taken looking to the end desired, 
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An Earnest Appeal to our Readers. 

I earnestly ask each reader of Tur 
ARENA this month to carefully peruse 
the thoughtful paper by Miss Myra 
Dooly in this number of the magazine. 

I would also be pleased if the readers, 
after perusing Miss Dooly’s paper, would 
carefully read Dr. J. Heber Smith’s 
admirable address, which was delivered 
at a meeting of the Parental Home Asso- 
ciation held in Boston. Dr. Smith is one 
of the most scholarly physicians of the 
Hub, a professor in the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, and a man of 
wide reading and deep research; but far 
more than this, he has a soul illumined 
with that light which permeates every 
truly philanthropic person, and which 
must lighten society before the advent of 
a true civilization. 

An earnest effort is being put forth in 
the Bay State to establish such indus- 
trial homes as those described by Miss 
Dooly, where the children of the slums 
and the waifs of the streets, who are 
now growing up either surrounded by 
vice or with the environment that is 
in no way elevating or soul developing, 
may be given a fine, intellectual, and 
ethical education, and where each child 
shall be taught the complete mastery of 
one or more useful trades. 

Next to the question of hereditary or 
pre-natal influences, nothing is more 
important than the environment of the 
child; indeed, many social philosophers 
think that environment is more impor- 
tant than the combined effect of heredi- 
tary and pre-natal influences. Certainly 
this thought of establishing such a home 
as is being attempted in Boston at the 
present time, would result in not only 
saving hundreds of lives from the peni- 
tentiary and almshouses, but in giving to 
the Republic valuable citizens. Beyond 
this, it would unquestionably lead to the 
establishment of similar homes in almost 
all of our great cities, and the effect on 
public sentiment would be of inconceiv- 
able value. Besides, through these 
homes, established throughout the Re- 
public, thousands of children would be 
rescued who are now day by day sinking 
irretrievably into vice, crime, and degra- 
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dation through unfortunate environment, 
owing largely to the indifference of our 
civilization. 

The Parental Home Association re- 
quires at the present time about two 
thousand dollars. Since I-made the ap- 
peal through THE ARENA we have raised 
three hundred and ten dollars for this 
noble work, and I would urge. the read- 
ers of THE ARENA to consider thought- 
fully whether they could better spend 
sums from ten to one hundred or five 
hundred dollars than by contributing to 
this noble work. I believe that if the 
present attempt to establish this home 
can be pushed to a successful termination 
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in Massachusetts, in less than five years 
scores of similar homes will be provided 
throughout the Republic. 

Friends, this is not merely a palliative 
remedy; it means character building, by 
bestowing upon children, cursed by birth, 
an opportunity to become noble-minded, 
high-souled, and useful citizens of the 
republic. 


Our Poor Fund. 

The length of Dr. Smith’s appeal for 
the Parental Home, in this issue, compels 
my omission of a statement of our fund 
for the Weserving poor. It will appear, 
however, in next month’s ARENA. 





A FINAL WORD ON “PROSPERITY” IN NEBRASKA. 


(In the March ARENA I published a letter from Mr. J. D. Evans, with comments of my own on the 
same. Since then I have received a final word from a thoughtful citizen of Nebraska whose point 
of view is somewhat removed from that of Banker Evans. But in order that our readers may have 
the whole discussion brought fairly before them, I republish Mr. Evans’ letter and my comments 
on the same, together with the thoughtful reply to Mr. Evans by a gentleman whose intimate rela- 
tions with the industrial citizens of Nebraska gives peculiar interest and value to his views. —Editor 
of ARENA.) 


I HAVE received a number of communications in regard to my recent article, 
‘Are We a Prosperous People?” from all parts of the country. Many of these 
have been from Nebraska; and with one exception these communications indorse 
my paper, and thank me for presenting real conditions, with logical deductions 
from the figures, as shown by state records in Nebraska, I have received one 
letter from Nebraska and one from another state, taking issue with me. ~The 
former, I infer from the letter head, is from an officer in a national bank. And as 
this letter comes from Nebraska and is able, it will serve to give-in a comprehen- 
sive manner the views of those who see no evil in unjust conditions at their door. 
I give this letter in full, appending some comments. 


DEAR Sir: Your article in the January ARENA under the title ‘Are We a Prosperous People?” 
does a great injustice to one of the most prosperous states of the Union. Without entering into a 
general discussion of the subject, I desire to point out the weakness of your conclusions as based 
on the alleged facts of Nebraska’s mortgage indebtedness. 

Believing in the sincerity of your endeavor to ameliorate the condition of humanity, I would like 
to see you stand on firm ground while hurling your thunderbolts. But to build an argument on a 
misconception, and to draw conclusions not warranted by the facts, only weakens the entire effort at 
needed reform. If the poverty of the masses and resulting misery can be proven only by citing the 
condition of the Nebraska farmer, much valuable sympathy is wasted. I desire to call your atten- 
tion to some phases of the mortgage question which seem to have escaped your notice, and to prove 
that the Nebraska mortgage is not an unmixed evil. 

First, the record is necessarily incomplete, as partial payments are not a matter of record until 
the full payment is made. Hence the totals are misleading. And when fully paid off, releases are 
frequently not recorded until the owner has occasion for the use of an abstract. A well-to-do farmer 
of my acquaintance last spring mortgaged his farm to engage in business, and, before he could show 
a clear title, had to get several releases recorded which had been made years before. Owing to these 
difficulties, the census returns are likewise incomplete and inaccurate. Second, mortgages placed on 
town and city property in this new country are not evidence of increasing poverty,as you seem to 
suppose, but are made almost wholly for the purpose either of building or buying homes, or for rais- 
ing the necessary capital to embark in business enterprises. In all the larger cities of the state, and 
in scores of thriving villages, there are local building and loan companies, that are building homes 
for their members on the co-operative plan. The mortgages they hold, and which help to-make up 
your grand total, are the best evidence of thrift and prosperity. No such condition of affairs can 
prove that Nebraska is peopled with paupers. 

Third, the mortgages placed on Nebraska farms are, in nine cases out of ten, evidences of thrift 
and not proofs of poverty. To prove this beyond cavil, let me cite you instances that have come 
under my personal observation in my own rural neighborhood. The conditions surrounding us are 
those generally prevailing, and are in no wise exceptional. Real names and full details will be fur- 
nished should you wish to verify the statements following. Mr. P. owned three hundred and sixty 
acres of land free of incumbrance, together with several thousand dollars’ worth of personal property, 
all made in Nebraska. He sold his farm for ten thousand eight hundred dollars; and the buyer, a 
money loaner at the county seat, immediately mortgaged the place for four thousand dollars. Will 
you claim that this four-thousand-dollar increase of the mortgage indebtedness of this county is - 
proof that farming does not pay? Hardly. Mr. C. sold his eighty-acre farm for two thousand eight 
hundred dollars, the buyer paying one thousand dollars cash in hand,*the balance to be in yearly pay- 
ments, as she had it coming from the sale of her farm in Iowa. Mr. C. paid off the five hundred dol- 
lars which he had on the land, and took one for one thousand eight hundred dollars from the 
purchaser. Here is one thousand three hundred dollars added to the mortgage indebtedness of 
only one eightieth of Hamilten County land, yet no one is the poorer therefor —quite the contrary. 
Mr. B., wishing to add te his already large farm, purchased an adjoining one hundred and sixty 
acres. He put a two-thousand-dellar mortgage on the land, which was clear when he bought it, to 
finish paying for the same. This farmer made every cent of his money farming in Nebraska; and 
this two thousand dollars, added to the grand total of farm mortgages, is the best evidence of his 
prosperous cenditien. Mr. Z. bought eighty acres of clear land, on which he borrowed eight hundred 
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dollars at seven per cent interest, to finish paying the purchase money. This mortgage is added to 
your grand total, but is far from showing that poverty and farming are inseparable companions. 
Mr. W. is a well-to-do farmer, and, wishing to get a farm for his son, he bought a clear one hundred 
and sixty acres, and mortgaged the land for two thousand dollars to secure deferred payments. 
This is added to your grand aggregate, but is not an indication of poverty. Mr. C., a farmer’s son, 
having reached his majority, invested his earnings in eighty acres of land. He lacked one thousand 
dollars of enough to pay for the same in full, and so mortgaged the land to that amount. But don’t 
weep over his deplorable condition, I beg you. Mr. G. bought a one hundred and sixty acre farm that 
never had a mortgage on it, but, lacking enough to pay for it in full and make the necessary improve- 
ments, placed a mortgage on the same of one thousand eight hundred dollars; and he had a clear bar- 
gain of five hundred dollars in the purchase. The foregoing are actual transactions, had within the 
immediate neighborhood of the writer within a few months. Each and every one of them is an 
evidence of a healthy growth and a prosperous condition. By no flight of the imagination can they 
be made to prove that farming in Nebraska is unprofitable. From none of these men will you find 
“rivers of tears flowing from the sunken sockets of half-starved eyes.” Multiply these prosperous 
examples by that of the entire county, and that by the ninety counties of the state, and you will find 
but a small remnant whose “‘ muffled sobs speak of vanquished hope.” There is poverty and misery 
enough and more in this fair land of ours, but the evidence thereof is not found in the Nebraska farm 
mo . 
I might add that Hamilton County farmers have on deposit in the banks of the county upwards 
of half a million dollars. 


STOCKHAM, NEB., Jan. 23, 1893. 


Very truly yours, J. D. EVANS. 


I desire to make a few comments upon the above strictures. In the first place, 
it is proper to say that Mr. Evans’ remarks upon mortgages relating to that part of 
the city and town lot mortgages which are held by building and loan companies are 
entitled to full weight. They, I am glad to believe, are not an indication of increas- 
ing poverty; but it must be remembered that this only relates to a fraction of the 
$12,316,000 city and town mortgages. It has no bearing upon $47,914,000 of the 
$59,915,000 in mortgages filed in Nebraska, according to the official records, during 
the year ending May 31, 1892; while there is another phase of this problem I shall 
notice in a moment, which without doubt far overbalances, not only all reasonable 
allowances on this score, but on all scores which apologists for present conditions 
canadvance. The cry that some mortgages are not released, advanced by Mr. Evans, 
is on a level with the oft-reiterated claim made by reformers that Mr. Porter's 
census taker did not return near all mortgages; only this charge comes from the 
other side. Doubtless there are cases not released; also in many cases the census 
takers for the general census were, doubtless, not as careful in making a full entry 
in their statistics of mortgages as they should have been; but in each case the omis- 
sions are slight in comparison to the aggregate. That there are cases of almost 
incredible carelessness in matters of having mortgages released, all persons conver- 
sant with these matters will acknowledge; but that this exists to such an extent 
as to materially modify the figures given in the official records, I do not believe to 
be true. It is one of the convenient loopholes through which our apologists for 
present conditions crawl when statistics or official figures enmesh them. 

I wish that space permitted my publishing, in columns parallel with Mr. Evans’ 
letter, extracts from many scores of letters Which my paper has called forth, all 
substantiating my conclusions, only in most instances my correspondents aver that 
I have been far too conservative, which I believe to be the case; and, indeed, I 
endeavored to be as ultraconservative as the figures and facts at my command would 
warrant, 

Several of my correspondents have called my attention to an important fact not 
noticed in my paper, but to which I revert above; viz., the number of farms and 
homes_in Nebraska and other states which are constantly being sacrificed for a 
mere bagatelle over the mortgage to prevent utter loss by foreclosure. One corre- 
spondent says: “‘ You have failed to point out the number of farms which are con- 
stantly sacrificed to save foreclosure. The two thousand one hundred mortgages on 
farms and lots sacrificed through foreclosure in Nebraska, which you mention, 
does not convey any idea of the sacrifices made along this line,” And my corre- 
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spondent then continues: ‘ For example, when a man has worked hard, made one 
or two payments in addition to interest, or perhaps has only made the first payment, 
but has improved his place from year to year, finally the mortgage matures without 
his having any means of meeting it; then he tries to sell his place so as to realize a 
few hundred dollars, which will enable him to ‘move on.’”’ Another correspondent 
says: ‘* While it is true some men who have large stock farms, and have. money at 
interest, are increasing their bank accounts, the struggling little farmer, if he meets 
with a mishap in the way of a failure of crop, or sickness, having exorbitant interest 
to pay, is forced to become a tenant, or to sacrifice his farm to the rich farmer 
neighbor, or to the banker or real-estate broker in the town or city nearest his home.” 
And soI might cite pages of extracts. I only give these in order to emphasize the 
fact that the number of foreclosures, significant as they are, do not begin to reveal 
’ the extent of the mortgage curse. If we had a census of the farms sacrificed for a 
small sum to save foreclosure, I do not doubt that they would far overbalance all 
allowance which could fairly be asked from apologists for present conditions. 

I do not for a moment impugn Mr. Evans’ veracity when he cited special cases on 
farms; but I do claim that as there are exceptions to all rules, these cases are the 
exception; and the general facts in the Nebraska record, as weil as the revelations 
made by the general census, confirm this position. A person with the unequalled 
facilities offered to a prosperous banker to obtain these exceptions, I should 
think, would have enabled Mr. Evans to have cited a far more formidable array of 
single cases. It is highly probable that many of these persons may have money 
loaned themselves ‘‘more advantageously,’ as the phrase goes, than loans on real 
estate. But these exceptions cannot, in the nature of the case, influence the general 
trend indicated by the terrible facts revealed in the mortgage records of Nebraska 
farms, and the still more terrible revelations of the chattel mortgages record, rein- 
forced, as they are, by the facts brought out by Mr. Porter’s census, 

By a singular coincidence, the very mail which brought Mr. E.’s letter contained 
two letters thanking me for my paper, ‘‘ Are We a Prosperous People?” One of 
these letters came from the state of Washington, and the writer says: ‘‘I thank you 
for your truthful picture of conditions; I do not know how things are in the cities, 
but I do know how they are in the country, for we have just been mortgaged out of a. 
home in Iowa, and have come here to start again.’ The other letter which this same- 
mail brought was from a very thoughtful man of ripe scholarship, and intimately 
acquainted with the real facts so far as they relate to farm life; a man whose 
business environment in no way tends to bias judgment or influence his conclusions. 
This gentleman says: ** You by no means overstate the condition of the farmers. Many 
are leaving the farms and fleeing to the cities.” The alarmingly rapid increase of 
tenant farmers, as shown by Mr. Porter’s census in such states as Ohio, as well as. 
Western states, further reinforces the other indisputable evidence from official sources, 
and leaves no room for reasonable doubt as to the inexorable bearing of present. 
conditions. From facts brought to my attention since writing ‘““Are We a Prosperous 
People ?”’ [ am more than ever convinced that in my article I have understated the 
case. This I wished to do, believing that the most conservative presentation, which 
at the same time should be in strict accordance with the terrible facts as they exist, 
would be sufficient to prove that no palliative measures will answer, and that we must 


demand fundamental reforms, which are based on justice to all, and which comprehend: 
the abolition of all class legislation. 


THE writer is a firm believer in the motto of the noblest of orders,— “ An injury to one {is the con- 
cern of all.” Conversely, he believes that an injury to all should be the concern of one. This is my 
reason for the answer I shall give to the misrepresentations and false conclusions contained in the 
article of J. D. Evans of this county, as published in THz ARENA for March. 

Such reasoning as that of Mr. Evans has done great injury to the American people, and a far 
greater injury to the people of my own state. It has placed us under conditions from which it will 
be fortunate if our children’s children escape. It is dangerous because not wholly deveid of truth: 
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deceptive because instances, instead of averages, are given. Half truths are always misleading ; 
and to base one’s calculation from the figures on one side of the ledger is never good business policy. 

I yield to no man in my admiration for Nebraska; but I thoroughly execrate the condition of 
bad government into which men of Mr. Evans’ class have brought our state, both politically and 
financially. Whether these men deceive themselves, as well as others, is an unimportant question to 
the people who only wish to ascertain the truth. In this instance, for the purpose of getting at 
the truth, I shall examine the character of the proof offered in the article spoken of. 

THE ARENA is in error in assuming that Mr. Evans is a national banker. He is cashier of the 
Rank of Stdckham, an institution organized under the laws of the state of Nebraska. He was form- 
erly editor of a Republican paper, received a good appointment at the hands of the optimistic class, 
started a bank, shared in the benefits of the same class, and absorbed his share of the labor of others. 

So much for the interest he might have in taking a roseate view of the conditions. In addition to 

this, Mr. Evans has been something of a politician, has had the selection of census enumerators, and 

other appointments; and ambition as well as self-interest lies in the direction of making a strong 
case for his class and party. In regard to his statement that partial payments are made on mortgages 
which do not appear as releases, the writer desires to say that such a course is almost unknown. 
Some mortgages contain an option clause that the borrower can pay one hundred dollars or any 
multiple thereof when interest payments are due; but I asked several old residents in regard to it, 
and whether they had ever known of a mortgage being paid off in that way. They could call to 
mind a few, very few. 

Regarding his statement that mortgages are paid and not released, it is only necessary to cite a 
recent law of our state (see the Consolidated Statutes of Nebraska, section 4353, page 928) which pro- 
vides that release shall be filed by the person holding the mortgage, under a penalty of one hundred 
dollars. Under this law the loan companies are responsible, dare not risk this fine; and it follows 
that all releases are promptly filed, and that this statement is incorrect. On the contrary, it is true 
that the census taker for Hamilton County treated all overdue farm ‘mortages against which no /is 
pendens had been filed as actually paid, making an error of many thousand dollars on the other 
side, which, strangely enough, our banker friend fails to notice. 

His letter speaks of the benefits of building and loan companies, and I notice that the editor of 
‘THE ARENA endorses his views. Both are right under most circumstances, but in Nebraska the 
state board has finally driven from the state the last association having connections where they can 
give low interest on money; and the local Western companies are either frozen out by the mortgage 
pool or forced to make their rates so high as to be oppressive. By this time your readers can get 
an idea of the “firm ground” on which Mr. Evans would have you stand while “ hurling thunder- 
bolts.” 

The statement that “‘ mortgages placed on Nebraska farms are, in nine cases out of ten, evidences 
of thrift and not proofs of poverty’’ is in a certain sense true. They represent the thrift and pros- 
perity of the classes that farm the farmer, and are proofs that those classes neither experience nor 
fear poverty. The truth is that, outside of the rise in the value of land,— the unearned increinent 
which they get as a result of law and not of labor,—farming has not been profitable even in this, 
sone of the best counties of Nebraska. Mr. G.,a man who has owned two hundred acres of fine land 
in Hamilton County for twenty years, sold his farm the other day. He got seven thousand dollars, 
‘thirty-five dollars an acre. The optimists give him as an instance of the prosperity of the country. 
Mr. G. has a wife and four children. He is now comparatively an old man. He has always been 
industrious, had no bad habits, is a good manager and has an unusually able and saving wife; yet 
when Mr. G. came to figure the results of the labor and saving of the whole family for twenty of the 
best years of their life, in one of the best counties, in one of the best farming states of this nation, he 
found that the net result was one thousand two hundred dollars spent for needed improvements on 
the farm, which went in at the sale, and eight hundred dollars’ increase in the value of his stock. To 
use his own words, “‘ We have lived, worked like slaves, and have saved less than a hundred dollars 
a year.” 

The Mr. P. he speaks of is a well known old soldier of this county. He was lonely and disabled, 
and last year sold his farm, as stated, to Mr. W., a money loaner of Aurora, who is said to have bought 
it for the purpose of saving taxes, in a way peculiar to Western money loaners. Though thelaw says 
that Nebraska property shall be assessed at fair cash value, assessors who wish to hold their job have 
fallen into a habit of getting valuations lower and lower, until it is now listed at from one fourth 
to one seventh of its real worth. Debts are deducted at full value; consequently the thrifty Mr. W. 
can loan twenty thousand dollars on chattel security, have the same listed for taxation at four 
thousand dollars, borrow four thousand dollars, and escape everything but a poll tax. This is only. 
equalled by a nice little habit the “ Bankers’ Alliance” have of saving up greenbacks, non-taxable 
paper money, for the day when the assessor makes his appearance. It happens conveniently that 
the Iowa assessors céme on the first of March. The non-taxable money can be there at that time, in 
Nebraska on the first of April, and in Colorado or some state where they list the first of May, if they 
choose to have it so. All this Mr. Evans could tell you far better than I, but he doubtless forgot to 
mention it. 

It is needless to give personal instances or to follow them, as they prove nothing; but we cannot 
refrain from mentioning one more of the cases cited by our predecessor. Mr. G., he says, bought 
~ farm that had never had a mortgage on it, and, lacking enough to pay for it, plastered the same 
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for part of purchase money. All this is true, but he neglected to mention that Mr. G. also borrowed 
eight hundred dollars of his son, for which he gave no mortgage, and that he has not added to the 
farm nor in any way improved it. The purchase therefore is, as he says, ‘an evidence of healthy 
growth and prosperous condition ” — of the banker, who will carry these loans and live for years 
on the proceeds of the labor of others. 

Any one familiar with the history of our county will tell you that at an early day Nebraska gave 
special advantages to soldiers in the amount of land they could enter, and as a consequence the 
pioneers of this county and state were soldiers. A large proportion of these had pensions; but not- 
withstanding the help this was to them in meeting their payments of interest, thus diverting Uncle 
Sam’s justice to the pockets of the plutocrats, the pressure has been so great that two thirds of the 
early settlers are scattered over the West and South, many of them as poor as when they braved the 
hardships of pioneer life nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

Mr. Evans waxes sarcastic at the last, ‘“‘ From none of these men will you find rivers of tears flowing 
from sunken sockets of half-starved eyes.” 

Tears have ceased, united action has begun, men have stopped the grind of toil long enough to find 
out that the foundation of this form of government is, ‘‘ Equal rights to all, special privileges to 
none.” They are heeding the words of one of old: ‘‘ Have we not all one father ? Hath not one God 
created us? Why do we deal treacherously every man against his brother, by profaning the cove- 
nant of our fathers?” If you reflect that “‘ the small remnant whose muffled sobs speak of van- 
quished hope” has reference to the post offices under the late administration, all will be clear. 

Mr. Evans’ concluding statement is that the farmers of Hamilton County have on deposit a half 
million of dollars. If disputed he would show up bank statements. Here also a word is needed. 
A few years ago, when Western banks wished to borrow money, they re-discounted the securities 
taken. They now obtain the loan by issuing certificates of deposits with securities as collateral 
instead of notes or endorsed paper, and it shows up much nicer in the bank statement. It looks 
as though their customers had money and were depositing it with them, when in reality it represents 
nothing but borrowed Eastern money. One of the Aurora banks had sixty thousand dollars of 
‘‘ demand certificates” at its last statement. Multiply this prosperous example by the nine banks of 
Hamilton County and the ninety counties of the state, and you may not hear “‘ muffled sobs,” but will 
see the vanishing bank account of which Nebraska farmers hear so much but check against so 
little. The real amount that Nebraska business men, capitalists, and farmers combined can muster, is 
probably more nearly shown in the true deposits, which will aggregate less than one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars for this county. To sum the matter up, the profits of farming, outside 
of the increment arising from increase in the value of land, are not large. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for Nebraska for 1892, page 197, shows that the average 
cost of raising an acre of corn in Hamilton County is seven dollars and three cents. The report of 
the secretary of agriculture, for 1890, page 296, says the average value of Nebraska corn for nine years, 
between 1880 and 1890, was seven dollars and fifty-eight cents per acre. The chief crop of the whole 
state is corn. This fact is also proven by noting how few mortgages are paid unless land is sold 
or the owner comes into possession of an inheritance. 

What Nebraska needs is good prices for her products. What her common people fear is low 
prices for products. The cause of low prices is treated of far better than I can speak of itin Jerry 
Rusk’s report for 1890, pages 7 and 8. 

What we fear is a gold standard that will ruin our’markets, and eventually take from us our 
homes. Gold mortgages menace our future, and are being put upon the land as fast as argument and 
ingenuity can get people who need money to sign them. Ienclose you two of them, that you may 
notice the tricks and devices resorted to to deceive people into giving them. In the one the words 
are run closely together in a script difficult to read, and the gold clause is put in with a caret, in a 
sinall, light-face type. In.the other a yellowish background 1s used so as to make it difficult to read. 
The same company issues a mortgage without gold clause for certain loans, and this is printed on a 
pure white paper, heavy script, good space between words, and is very easy to read and understand, 
Still another company has the gold clause in large skeleton condensed letters running through the 
bond, across all the lines, that no one notices unless attention is called to it. In many cases the agent 
has the farmer read the mortgage through laboriously, and it is signed when found to contain 
nothing about gold, the signer and his wife never dreaming of a gold clause in the bond, or real 
contract. I also enclose a letter which you may publish if you wish (leaving out the names and 
date), showing how particular some companies are to get the gold clause. 

I notice your answer ably called attention to the deeds made to save foreclosure, and I enclose 
copy of a letter received by Mr. L. of this county to show that the suggestion to deed sometimes 
comes from the company. It is from the office of the New England Loan and Trust Company of Des 
Moines, Ia., and reads as follows : — 

“We again call your attention to the fact that you have not yet forwarded your interest, although 
long past due. Under the provisions of the mortgage, failure to pay interest promptly makes the 
whole sum due and payabie; and unless the coupon, together with accrued interest, be paid at once, 
we shall institute proceedings to foreclose the mortgage. Perhaps it would be better for you to 
deed the farm to us and save the trouble and annoyance of foreclosure. Let us hear from you 
immediately.” 

The cream of the discussion as to whether the people of Nebraska are prosperous can be arrived 
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at by determining, first,as to whether her principal business (farming) is pursued at an average 
profit under present conditions. The reports published by the party of which Mr. Evans is a mem- 
ber say no. 

Second, whether as a whole we are using the rise in the value of our lands to get out of debt and 
change conditions so we can do business at a profit. 

The Populist legislature, 1891, passed a law to give us some facts on this head, so we are not left 
entirely to conjecture. Each county clerk is required to make a monthly report of mortgages and 
releases. Mortgages are always new, but releases may be of any age, and on chattels (where the law 
does not require lender to file a release unless demanded by the borrower), they are frequently yearsol<. 
They go in just the same; and in fact the bankers of this county gathered up a lot of these old 
releases and fired them in just before election to make a big showing. The amount ran away up into 
the thousands, and was used as prosperity argument all over the state, finally reaching the reviews. 
They evade in this way. 

They have also recently got out a “‘ renewal bond” to take the place of mortgages,so that what is 
practically a new mortgage will be kept out of the report and make no showing. I enclose you one 
of these renewal bonds, that you may see how much they dread the light of true investigation. 
This is not all. At Kearney, I am told, additions are laid out with a blanket mortgage covering 
them. When any man pays for his little home, this big mortgage is, on the payment of his few 
hundred dollars, released as to him and his heirs, and fifty or seventy-five thousand dollars goes 
blithely into the column of “ Mortgages Paid.” In spite of the efforts to dodge, you will find on pages 
33 to 140 of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics for 1892, that the state was sixteen million, nine hundred 
and eighty-three thousand, four hundred and twenty dollars deeper in debt than at the beginning 
of the year, and that our own county of Hamilton was over two hundred and seventeen thousand 
dollars farther behind than ever before. Are we a prosperous people? 

The optimistic party stands for a continuation of past conditions; for continued tribute to 
wealth ; for half truths and deception regarding the condition and government of state and nation. 

The populist idea opposes all these, believes in a real equality before the law, and the happiness 
of the many rather than the few; a condition where the laborer and the producer will be writing of 
the prosperity of the country, and the parasites of society will not so frequently be the ones to hymn 
praises to the governing powers. 

The reader will naturally ask: If THe ARENA article and this letter show a tendency to amass 
wealth in the hands of the few, what can be done? To strike anyhow? Oh,no! That will give tem- 
porary relief, at most. To seize the property of the rich? Oh, no! That is wrong in principle, 
destructive to good government, and unworthy the thought of a free people. No, none of these. The 
men of the West and South are for certain principles: Free Coinage of Silver, Government Owner- 
ship of the Instruments of Commerce, The Initiative, The Referendum, The Imperative Mandate, 
Proportional Representation. 

Very truly yours, F. M. HOWARD. 
AURORA, NEB., March 13, 1893. 



























FINAL APPEAL FOR THE PARENTAL HOME. 





On March 8, Miss Myra Dooly delivered an admirable address on 
Industrial Schools abroad, at a public meeting of the Parental Home 
Association, held in Boston. The substance of Miss Dooly’s remarks is 
given in the May Arena, and will interest all thoughtful, philanthropic 
persons. In introducing Miss Dooly to the Boston audience, Dr. J. Heber 
Smith, the president of the association, made the following statement 
concerning the work and aims of this association : — 

It was chartered in 1891 under the laws of Massachusetts, upon the 
petition of fifty or more citizens, including representatives of various pro- 
fessions and well-known business men of the state, in the recognition of the 
fact that the regeneration of society must begin with the children, and that 
in their true development rests the hope of our republic. 

Efforts in behalf of the unfortunate and criminal classes are being directed 
with more intelligence every year, aiming at reformation rather than punish- 
ment, and the furnishing of mental growth and hand-training, to fit for real 
citizenship. But reformatory work 1s coming to be estimated as subordinate 
in promise for good to practical, tentative study of the right reception and 
training of neglected and destitute children, orphans or worse, that are at 
present inadequately provided for by the state or the established charities. 

The Parental Home is to receive destitute children legally transferred to 
its guardianship, not younger than three nor older than twelve. They will 
be kept as pupils until they have received the equivalent of a grammar- 
school education and practical industrial training, until about the age of 
eighteen, when they are to receive graduating papers testifying to character 
and skill in one or more of the trades, and to the completion of the course 
of instruction. 

The methods of the Lyman School at Westboro, a state institution for 
juvenile offenders under sentence of court, offer a radical departure from 
those of the older reformatories, and go far to justify the plans of the 
Parental Home. The school is organized upon the family system, the boys 
living in separate cottages containing thirty each, every aspect of confine- 
ment discarded, the playgrounds open, windows unbarred, and the boys 
intrusted with entire freedom, Although with classes of boys under sen- 
tence of court, the average number of punishments has fallen seventy-five 
per cent. All work every morning on the farm or at some industrial 
occupation. Special emphasis is laid upon a stimulating course of study, — 
drawing, mechanical and free-hand, manual training in woodwork, singing, 
martial drill, and a physical-culture drill, looking towards the perfection of 
ill-developed nervous centres, so common with the unfortunately born. 

The Parental Home Association has an “agreement” for purchasing, 
under advantageous conditions, a beautiful and available estate of about one 
hundred and twenty acres in Danvers, known as the Massey farm, but must 
have two thousand dollars at once in order to fulfil its terms without the 
loss of an equal sum already paid down. Should the property be secured 
this spring, contributions of money and materials will be sought for the 
maintenance and training of only a few younger children, and for forming a 
primary class, pending the erection of cottages and suitable buildings and 
facilities for teaching trades. The services of the Rev. Warren Applebee 
have been secured as superintendent. 

The home has adopted for its motto, “« Bducation, Industry, Citizenship.” 

Contributors of one hundred dollars will be presented certificates as 
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founders. Twenty-five dollars will constitute a life member. Founders and 
life members will be accorded special influence in designating children for 
the home. 

Our directors are a unit in favor of the cottage plan and of the coeducation 
of the sexes after the methods adopted by Dr. Bernardo. 

Whatever advantages appertain to modern training of children should 
belong, not to boys merely as boys nor to girls as girls, but should be diffused 
with absolute impartiality through both sexes for the uplifting of the gen- 
erations to come. No intelligent student questions the value of industrial 
education. It is desired to have this full and complete, and not a play-house 
vagary of the hour. Graduates must be really practical artisans and wage- 
earners, knowing the value of money by having toiled to earn it, and able to 
take their stand in the ranks of the self-respecting supporters of American 
citizenship. 

It is desirable that all work in the direction of saving destitute children 
should be done in as perfect harmony as is consistent with the rights of 
individual opinion. We have from the first invited everywhere a frank dis- 
cussion of ways for effectually aiding those who are yet to sustain or pull 
down the pillars of the state. ' 

The poor we have always with us —and the little children of the poor. 
A good proportion of the most trying instances of galling poverty, and the 
loss of opportunities for these dependents, are brought about through chronic 
and incurable sickness rather than by dissipation and crime. Poverty is toil- 
ing in garret and cellar, with failing health, uncheered by sun or stars. The 
criminal, in our strange and shifting social conditions, seems, for the time, 
better fed, clothed, and housed, whether sentenced or free, than the strug- 
gling poor. We are in a new age, and our hillsides are ringing with 
clamorous machinery unknown a generation ago. The steam engine, by 
annihilating numerous handicrafts and creating vast accumulations of capital, 
has revolutionized the whole organization of industry and altered profoundly 
the relations between capital and labor. Here in America, signally, wage- 
earners have been exposed to continually shifting conditions and methods 
of production, while imperilled by sudden and unlimited competition of 
strange and alien workmen and their women and children. The lad who 
seeks to learn a trade finds the way barred, in too many instances, or made 
repellent, through the predominating competition of aliens. 

Our native families, sending their sons at any sacrifice through extended 
and often useless courses of book knowledge, are striving to lift them above 
the trades, and to fit them solely for salaried positions. The trades are 
seldom learned by native-born youth, and the employer must of necessity 
continue to import foreign labor. How many years more can this deplorable 
state of things continue without grave social peril? 

Let us without delay correct the mistakes of the past, and, bringing fresh 
and larger methods for meeting a gigantic social emergency, gather the 
children of the slums within institutions such as the Parental Home is. 
designed to be, and which have already been brought to fruition in Holland, 
Scotland, and England. Let this be done from New England to the Pacific 
States, that children once outcasts may be brought to be self-supporting and 
skilled artisans, and lovers of American liberty protected by law. Let 
science lead, with her accustomed precision and swiftness, applying to 
education the principles that conform to the mechanism and chemistry of 
nature. 

You have all heard of the great work being done for destitute children 
by Dr. Bernardo of London. He began in 1866, in quite a humble way, 
with only one boy at first, who was hungry, ragged, and homeless. But as 
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soon as he came to realize that the number of boys and girls living in 
misery, degradation, and vice constituted a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation of London, he dedicated himself to rescuing the children of the slums. 
The work grew rapidly; and though depending on the spontaneous gifts of 
the public for its support, he has been enabled to establish thirty-three 
houses in London and seventeen elsewhere, having now therein six thousand 
or more girls and boys. The total number of destitute children removed 
from the life of the street and the slums during his long years of work 
exceeds twenty-two thousand. These have all been instructed in household 
management, educated, taught trades, or fitted for domestic service, and 
brought, one and all, during their stay in the houses, under the influence 
of genuine Christian instruction and example. Some six thousand, carefully 
equipped for their life work, have found places in the colonies. 

The objects of Dr. Bernardo’s work are, as stated by himself, to rescue, 
educate, and industrially train. The precision and definiteness of the train- 
ing adopted affect deeply the character of the children, whose lives have 
hitherto been wild and purposeless. 

The usual school day begins at 9 a. m., continues, with two hours’ interval 
for dinner and for drill and play, to 4.30 p. M.; supper at 6 Pp. m., then a 
last drill and an hour’s play; lights out at 9 p. m. The day begins and 
closes with family prayer. The half-time system has always been in vigorous 
operation, and the great success attained by Dr. Bernardo he himself ascribes. 
mainly to that system. For one half of his day only does a capable boy 
attend school, and for the other half one of the trades shops, where prac- 
tical training is imparted under experienced workmen. The trades taught 
are tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, brushmaking, engineering, baking; and 
there are shops also for wheelwrights, blacksmiths, tinners, boxmakers, etc. 
There are well appointed work-shops for all these. In learning to master 
tools the boy learns to master himself, and thus the shops teach him, not. 
merely to become a thorough mechanic, but also a man. 

Repairs of their own boots, shoes, and clothing, as well as new ones, are 
made by the boys. The special aptitude of pupils is studied before selecting 
a trade. The partially crippled are given sedentary occupations, such as 
tailoring and shoemaking. ' 

Dr. Bernardo writes, “ As I send out into life more and more of my boys, 
I find that the one who has the mastery of his hands in any one direction is 
the boy who best succeeds.” There are ample playgrounds, and the gym- 
nasium is in constant requisition. Some acquire the mastery of a musical 
instrument in leisure hours. Almost if not all the homes have savings banks. 
The doctor writes: “I endeavor to treat them as responsible beings possess- 
ing immortal souls, with a future as lasting as eternity. Christianity is not 
presented as a theory of creed or dogma, nor as an austere system of shall 
nots; it is rather set forth as daily bread, as the love of Christ for sinners, 
as the pillar of cloud to shelter from temptation, as the pillar of fire to 
illuminate and cheer the traveller in life’s darkest nights.” 

The morale of the institution leavens from the outset the life of the 
children admitted; and it is a matter of wonder to observe how the bad 
habits and vicious propensities of boys taken from the vilest surroundings 
fall away and disappear amidst the bracing atmosphere of such training. 

Shall a movement of this character here in Massachusetts, as contemplated 
by the Parental Home, wait longer for the want of two thousand dollars — 
perhaps wait a decade, for others to see and correct the mistakes of the 
present generation? A short month only may answer. 

Contributions can be sent to the THz ArENa, or to the Treasurer P. H. A., 
Albert H. Higgins, 175 Bellevue Street, Boston. 
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Catholic in Spirit. 
Broad on al! sides. -—— Christian Leader. 





Always on Time. 
The up-to-the-times review. — The Budget, Manchester, N. 1. 





One of the Most Entertaining Critics. 


Mr. Flower makes this fine free-lance magazine and review one of the 
most entertaining critics of the age. — Record- Union, Sacramento, Cal. 





The Most Ably Edited Review. 


Undoubtedly one of the most ably edited and reliable magazines in the 
English language. — The Victoria Warder, Lindsay, Ont. 





The Leader of All the Reviews. 


The leader of all reviews is Tuk Arena. With the December issue, 
this popular magazine enters upon its seventh year. No other maga- 
zine gives so much in little. It is the busy man’s encyclopedia. — 
Democrat, West Chester, Penn. 





A Strong, Prosperous Magazine. 





It has gradually found its place in American thought and life, and its 
‘editor is to be congratulated, at the end of its sixth volume, with having 
reached a degree of prosperity that not one person in a hundred would 
have believed to be possible when it was first begun. It is now a strong 
and prosperous magazine, and it has established itself on lines which are 
vital, and which deal with interests of the first importance. — Daily 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 


An Invaluable Magazine to the General Reader. 


— 





This is a periodical which is growing in interest and popularity more 
aud more every year with the reading public. One reason for its 
unparalleled success is that it publishes only the most excellent litera- 
ture. Its scope of subjects is so comprehensive, that it is an invaluable 
magazine to the general reader.— Zhe Daily Gazette, Kansas City, 


Kan. 


Represents the Highest Standard of Excellence. 


It is one of the best numbers of this justly popular magazine of 
advanced thought. Mr. Flower has raised Tuk Arena to the very 
highest standard of excellence, and no one can read it without being 
impressed that the man behind it is imbued with high purposes.— Sun, 
San Diego, Cal. 
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Has no Equal. 





A magazine which, for breadth of thought and the conspicuous fitness 
of the authors to discuss the subjects in hand, has no equal among 
American literary publications. — Telephone, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Leading Canadian Critic’s Opinion. 





This magazine is one of the foremost exponents of thought in America. 
It is ably conducted by Mr. B. O. Flower, the editor, on broad and 
independent lines. Every number is strong, valuable, and readable. — 
Morning Chronicle, Quebec, Can. 


As the Boston Traveller Sees It. 


This monthly, only in its seventh volume as yet, has come to be eagerly 
read by the more thoughtful, who enjoy able discussions of timely 
topics. — Daily Traveller, Boston. 





It Has Grown Amazingly. 





Tue Arena is strong and vital with its radicalism, its courage, its san- 
guine conviction that many things remain to be done for mankind, and 
its resolute purpose to helpdo them. It has grown amazingly, as it 
deserved, for it is one of the greatest periodicals in the world. — The 
Gate City, Keokuk, Ia. 


Influence of this Review Extending. 


More and more, as the constituency and influence of this successful pub- 
lication increase, does it come to bear the impress of Mr. B. O. Flower, 
who, in this regard, is coming to occupy the position into which Mr. 
Stead has grown in Great Britain. In the entirely distinct, but often 
confounded, roles of editor and writer, Mr. Flower is rapidly coming to 
be acknowledged as a man of great ability. An exponent, a prophet if 
you will, of advanced thought, of a religion too broad to be confined 
with the limits of dogmatism, of a love for humanity so wide and deep 
as apparently to have come welling up from the Christ heart, and not 
fettered by theological Christianity.— Morning Times, Lowell, Mass, 





It Knows no Fear. 


This magazine goes on conquering and to conquer in the region of broad 
thought and masterly discussion of leading subjects. Never has there 
been a time when religion was viewed so broadly as to-day, and all per- 
sons who have the courage to look theology squarely in the face will 
find Tue Arena indispensable. — Penny Press, Middletown, Conn. 





Has Taken Hold of the Heart of the Nation. 
The March Arena comes to us laden with food for thought, considera- 
tion, and digestion. The magazine has a hold on the people who think 
broadly, and are brave enough to hear all sides of social, religious, and 








THE ARENA. 


economic questions, and is the exponent of the advanced thought of the 
age. Editor Flower is the American Hugo, whose mind and pen seem 
to have caught inspiration from the grand old Frenchman, and he is 
laboring, too, to teach the souls of men how to spell truth, and through 
the alphabet of reason to cull from it virtue, probity, generosity, and 
mercy. THe Arena should be in the hands of every man and woman 
who realizes the responsibilities of life and the debt,due humanity. — 
The Southern Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Arena, Where Great, Burning Questions are Discussed. 





One of the very brightest constellations in the firmament of great 
monthly magazines is Tuz Arena, of Boston. It is edited by B. O. 
Flower, who has one of the keenest and most sympathetic minds in the 
editorial world to-day. Tue Arena is a great moral educator. Its 
powerful articles touch and move the human heart. It is broad in its 
scope, and all the great social, moral, and burning questions of the day 
are ably treated in its columns. — Review, Groton, Conn. 


A Review for Students of the Social Problem. 


The writer is often asked, by students of the social problem, to recom- 
mend the best magazine, and he never fails to mention THz ARENA, 
of Boston, which, though not the advocate of any school of thought — 
unless a steadfast and practical sympathy with the poor and the op- 
pressed can be so designated — manages to have all sides presented 
fully, fairly, and promptly. Tue Arena does not confine itself to 
economic topics, but finds room for discussion on theology, literature, 
and even spiritualism, as well as for short, original stories with a moral. 
Its book reviews by Editor B. O. Flower often recommend works which 
would be touched gingerly in other quarters, if not overlooked, for I- 
am-holier-than-thou reasons. — Daily Times, Hamilton, Ont. 


Prefers The Arena to all Other Reviews. 


For our own reading we prefer Tuz Arena to any other magazine pub- 
lished. It is broad, liberal, progressive. A new spirit is possessing the 
minds of men, a wave of diviner thought is flowing over the world, and 
to this great movement Tuz Arena gives lucid expression. By per- 
¢eptible degrees a better religion is developing. It includes the great 
religious leaders of every age, and is based upon the fundamental tenet 
of the brotherhood of man. There is a great work to be done. Intol- | 
erance, bigotry, and hatred, religious and political, must be rooted out. 
Avarice and inhumanity now rule the industrial world. Many willing 
workers suffer from cold and hunger, while monopoly fattens on the 
products of toil. No hope of a better condition is born of man-made 
laws. Prisons are full and asylums crowded. Each year is worse than 
the last one. No wonder there is a new movement in progress. To it 
Tae Arena gives fuller, clearer, and bolder expression than any other 
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leading periodical, not so much in the spirit of the iconoclast as in that 
of the evolutionist, and for this we commend it to all earnest thinkers 
and workers in the field of progress.— Morning Patriot, Jackson, 


Mich. 
A Fearless Champion of the People. 


It is a bold and fearless champion of people’s rights, and is at the same 
time sound, prudent, and conservative. Calmly and fearlessly its able 
editor goes to the root of whatever evils he treats of, and yet without 
rashness he lays bare the wrong to the minutest details. It is no spirit 
of fulsome adulation which prompts us to say that, in the ranks of our 
American journalism, there is no stronger, more convincing writer than 
B. O. Flower, the editor of Toz Arena. While at times we may not 
wholly agree with him in his conclusions, he must be credited with a 
sterling honesty and singleness of purpose that always wins admiration, 
and commands respect, and insures attention.— Catholic, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 





An English Opinion. 

At the head of these we purposely place THz Arena. Excellent as 
are our own reviews, we have nothing so thoroughly good as this. Just 
as in the United States a degree of perfection has been arrived at in 
« illustrating” which seems unattainable in England, so in magazine 
production Tae Arena is easily first among the swarm of English- 
written periodicals. To one article reference is made in another part of 
Light. It is strange, and yet not strange after all, that in the most 
“go-ahead” nation in the world, speculative philosophy should be 
taking so prominent a place, yet that is what Taz Arena teaches us. — 
Light, London, Eng. 








OUR FUND FOR THE DESERVING POOR. 





Total receipts for fund for deserving poor to March 2, 1893 : ‘ - $2,728 84 
‘Total receipts for Parental Home Association . : . ; 275 00 
Total receipts for the relief of the poor received through the year . $3,003 84 
Disbursements as per itemized report previously published $2,186 54 
Disbursements as per report later . ° - 288 72 
Amount handed to treasurer of Parental Home Association . 275 00 ; 
—- 2,750 26 
‘Total disbursements : : ; ; : . ? : . $2,750 26 chplnitahste 
Balance in fund ; ‘ ; : ; : P ‘ 4 . - $ 253 58 


RECEIPTS FOR POOR FUND SINCE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS IN MARCH ARENA. 
Mary P. Talman, Oakland, Cal. ‘ : ‘ ; ; , ; $3 15 











H. B. Augustine, Davenport, Ia. . 1 00 
A friend, Long Beach, Ventura, Cal. 25 
A friend, Brantley, Fla. . 1 00 
Ethel and Murr. ay Fox, Grand ‘Rapids, Mich. 5 00 
$8. H. Van Trump, Elmira, Mo. : i 1 00 
Mrs. D. C. Quimbly, West ae Vv t. 2 00 
A friend, Whitewater, Wis. . 2 00 
A friend, Clifton, Or. 3 00 
C. H. Jones, Tyrone, Penn. 1 00 
Mrs. E. 8S. Hall, treasurer of N. N.S. Society, Ventura, Cal. 2 00 
$21 40 
DISBURSEMENTS IN THE SLUMS OF THE NORTH END SINCE LAST REPORT OF DIS- 
BURSEMENTS. ' 
For industrial and kindergarten work . ‘ , : ‘ , i ; $50 00 
‘Coal to several families . : , ‘ ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ; ; 37 50 
Boots, shoes, and rubbers (new) . ; i ‘ 4 : ‘ , : 15 00 
Repairs on second-hand boots . ‘ : ‘ s : P . ‘ 7 80 
Stereoptican work, slides and gas . ; ; : : ° ‘ ‘ 8 75 
For soup kitchen, meals, and lodging, ete. ‘ : : ; ; : ‘ 45 00 
Groceries and meats to numbers of families, etc. : : ; : ‘ 27 33 
‘Christmas festival for poor children, etc. . ; . ; ; ‘ r 36 25 
Medicine and other relief to sick . : ; - ‘ , A : 12 25 
Relief to sailors . . é . . ‘ , ; 4 75 
’ Rent to a few families to prevent eviction . ; ; . : ‘ ‘ 7 35 
SPECIAL CASES PERSONALLY INVESTIGATED. 
An old minister in abject want . - $2000 
A poor man with large family and without necessaries of life . 10 00 
A poor woman with little child. , PF ; ; , ; 6 50 
36 50 
$36 50 
$288 58 


In addition to the above we have received for the Parental Home Associa- 
tion a contribution from Henry Wood of $25, which, with the sum previously 
acknowledged, amounts to $275 for this noble enterprise ; all of which has 
been handed over to the Parental Home Association. 
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the-year-round preparation, prescribed and 


used more generally during cold weather) 
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2 — 
! because of wider necessity, but as efficacious) 


in mid-summer as in mid-winter. Through) 





ug ee perfect emulsification the oil remains sweet, and| 
being partially digested by chemical process is readily assimi-| 
lated. It is pleasant to take, and can be used when other! 
heavy foods pall upon taste. This is not true of plain om 


liver oil, but in a variety of ways Scott's Emulsion is anj 


improvement upon plain oil. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda is a preventive as well as a curative. It prevents the development 
of Consumption, Scrofula and other hereditary diseases by building up 
healthy flesh. It overcomes fixed disease by driving out poor blood and 


destroying imperfect tissue. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, Sold by All Druggists—$1.00 
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Nationalization of Land as First Presented. Prof. J. 


R. Buchanan. 
Immigration, Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 
Shelley, the Sceptic. Rev. Howard MacQueary. 
What is Immoral in Literature? Albert Ross. 
The Unclassified Residuum. C. Van D. Chenoweth, 
The Swiss Referendum. W.D,. McCrackan. 
Drunkenness a Crime. Henry A. Hartt, M. D. 
The Malungeons. Will Allen Dromgoole. 


The Test of Elder Pill. \y Story). |< Garland. 
By the River. (A Poem.) Rev. M. J, Savage. 
Nobility. (A Poem.) Ella Frances Wellman. 


Home Influence and the Child, An Object Lesson in 
Freedom, Class Interests and the Rights of the Peo- 
le, Herbert Spencer’s Arraignment of Medical Class 
aws, The Editor. 
April, 1891. 
FRONTISPIECE, Prof. J. rg Buchanan. 
The Future of Philosophy. George W. Winterburn, 
Crooked Taxation, fame G. Shearman. 
Concerning a Psychic ee in Hypnotism. R. 
Osgood Mason, A. M., D. 
Buddhism in the New te Prof. - i. T. Bixby. 
Morality and Environment. Arthur Dudley Vinton. 
Popular Leaders Past and Present, — Alexander Ham- 


ilton. E, P. Powell. 
Nationalization of Land. Prof. Jos. Rodes Buchanan. 
Rabbi Solomon 


Nationalism versus Individualism. 
Schindler. 

The _— of Sir Charles Bradlaugh. (A Poem.) 
Gerald me 

The Heart of Old Hickory, (A Story.) Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

The ieee Cometh. (A Poem.) Rev. W. H. Sava: 

Liberal Thought the Safeguard of the Republic, GW. 


Weippiert. 
Migs the Command of Jesus Been Revoked? A. G, 
mery 


Raweves nce and Penury in Our Metropolis, Lepros 

of the — White Slaves of New York’ The Editos. 
May, 1891. 
FRONTISPIECE, Rev. Minot J. Sav 
Th Wheat Supply of Europe and d America, C. Wood 
avis. 

Russia of To-day. Prof. Emil Blum, Ph. ¥. 

Is Spiritualism Worth While? Julian Hawthorne, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage. 

The Anglo-Saxon “‘ Unco’ Guid.’”” Max O’Rell. 

What Is Judaism? Prof. Abram S. Isaacs. 

The Survival of Faith. Henry D, Chapin. 

Popular Leaders Past and Present — Thomas Jefferson. 


P. Powell. 
The Inspiration of the New Testament. Prof. J. W. 
McGarvey. 
An Interesting Social Experiment. Frank L. King. 
To M. Bde Savage. (A Sonnet.) Rev. John W. 
wick 
The Family Tree of the Malungeons. Will Allen 


Dromgoole. 
At a Patriarch’s Ball. No-Name Paper. 
Is Socialism Desirable? B.O. Flower. 


Volume IV. Beginning June, 1891. 


Frontispiece, B. O. Flower, 

The New Columbus. Julian Hawthorne. 

The Galesen. (Part I.) Camille Flammarion. 
The Chivalry of the Press. Julius Chambers. 


Society’s Exiles. B. O, Flower. 

Evolution and Christianity. Prof. Jas. T. Bixby, 

» ‘ee tlon Problem in the Northwest. James 
eal 


Revolutionary, Measures and Neglected Crimes. Prof. 
Jos. Rodes Buchanan 
Spencer’s Doctrine of Inconceivability. Rev. T. Er- 
nest Allen, 
The Better Part. Will Allen Dromgoole. 
The Heiress of the ~~ No-Name Paper. 
The Brook. P. H. S. 
Spinone, Real and False. Editorials. 
Pessimistic Cast of Modern Thought, 


July, 1891. 
FRONTISPIFCE, ws Wendell Holmes. 
Oliver Wendell Hol mes. George Stewart, D. C. L., 


















































































ee ee New York. Edgar Faw- 
Should ‘the Nation Own the Railways? C. Wood 


Davis 
The ee (Part II.) Camille Fiamaeton. 
The Swiss and American Constitutions. 
Crackan. 
5g Tyranny of All the People. 


W. D. Mc- 
Rev. Francis Bel- 


Reveiatlenesy Measures and Neglected Crimes, (Part 
II.) Prof. Jos. Rodes Buchanan. 

#£onian Punishment. Rev. W. E. Manley, D. D. 

The Negro Question. Prof. W. S. Scarborough. 

A Prairie Heroine. Hamlin Garland. 

An Jae ‘Making Drama: The Present Revolution in 

Theological Thought. The Conflict between Ancient 

and Modern Thought in the Presbyterian Church. 


Editorials. 
August, 1891. 


Poowresence, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

The Unity of Germany. Mme. Blaze DeBury. 

i the Nations n Their Railways? C. Wood 
vis. 

Where Must Lasting Progress Begin? Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton. 

— —— Life. Amelia B. Edwards. 
nny of Nationalism. Rev. ~~ Savage. 

Individuality i in Education. Prof. Mary L. Dickinson. 
The Working Women of To-day. Helen Campbell. 
The Independent Party and Money at Cost. R. B. 

Hassell. 
Psychic Experiences. Sara A. Underwood. 

A Decade of Retrogression. Florence Kelley Wis- 

© la 


Old Hickory’ s Ball. Will Allen Dromgoole. 
The Era of Woman. Editorial. 
September, 1891. 

Frontispiece, Rev. George C. ae ahaa, 

The Newer Heresies. Rev. Geo ng C, Lorimer, D. D. 

Harvest and Laborers in the Psychical Field. Freder- 
ick W. H. Myers. 

Fashion’s Slave. B. O. Flower. 

Un-American Tendencies. Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D. 

Extrinsic Significance of Constitutional Government in 
Japan. uma Oishi, A. 

University Extension. Prof. Willis Boughton. 

Pope Leo on Labor. Thomas B. Preston. 

The Austrian Postal Banking System. Sylvester Bax- 
ter, 

Another View of Newman. William M. Salter. 

Inter-Migration. Rabbi — Schindler. 

He Came and Went A - Harben. 

0 Um Who Sighest for i. Broader Field. Julia Ann 

icott. 
An te at the Corner Grocery. Hamlin Garland. 


October, 1891. 


Frontispiece, James Russell Lowell. 
— — Lowell. George Stewart, D. C. L., 


Healing Through the Mind. Henry Wood. 

Mr. and Mrs ames A. Herne. Hamlin Garland, | 

i Weak : Spots i in the French Republ Th 
Stanton, 

Leaderless Mobs. H.C. euaiey. 

Madame Blavatsky at Adyar. Moncure D. Conway. 

~—e by Nationalism. Thaddeus B. Wake- 


Recollections of Old Play-Rills. Charles H. Pattee. 
The Microscope. Frederick Gaertner, A. M.,M. D. 
A Grain of Gold. Will Allen Drom oole. 
Religious Intolerance oe Conditions Under 
Louis XV. Editorial 
en 1891. 
emaree, P awe Cabot 
ble: 


rs. Edgar aweett. 
ac a rt Free Trade — Which? 
Cabot 
Bismarck in the German Parliament. Emilio Castelar, 
The Doubters and the Dogmatists. Prof. James T. 


Bixby, Ph. 
The Sioux Falls Realty Colony and Some Noted Colo- 


nists. James Realf, Jr. 
The Woman Movement. Lucinda B. poate. 
New Testament Symbolisms. Prof. S. P. Wait. 


The a Politica for Prohibition and Labor. 








Hon. Henry 


Edwin 

PR at the World’s Fair. Wm. H. “ara 

Turning Towards Nirvana. E. A. Ross. 

The Heart of the Woods, Will Allen Drom 

Pharisaism in Public Life, Cancer S Ps, 
tan Life, T The Saloon, Hot-Beds of Social Pollution, 


ibility of the Christian Min- 
iu, What the ag by, Might Accomplish. Edi- 
Yelume Vv. Beginning December, 1891. 


Peenperece, John Greenleaf Whittier. 
ew Discoveries in the Heavens. Camille Flammarion. 





— or Free Trade— Which? Hon. David A, 
elis. 


bag he woes of the New York Working Girl. Edgar 

‘awcet 

Whittier, ie New England Poet. 
D. C. L., LL. D. 

Faith in as a Personal Equation. Rev. C. A. 
Bartol. 

Association in Clubs with its Bearings on Working 
Women. Helen Campbell. 

Citizenship and Suffrage. Francis Minor. 

The Logic of Port oe and Modern Science. Prof. 
T. Funck-Bretan 

Qualification of the | Elective Franchise. Robert Henry 
Williams. 

In the Meshes of a Terrible Spell. Helen Campbell. 

a Ripley’s Speculation. Hamlin Garland. 
he Hon. Carroll D. Wright on Divorce. Editorials. 


January, 1892. 


FRONTISPIECE, Walt Whitman. 

Human yg Past and Future. 
Wallace, D. C. 

Mohammedan ertens and Life. 
naris. 

"ta te Research. Richard Hodg- 
son 

Louisiana and the Levees. Ex-Gov. Lionel A. Sheldon. 

The Hill Banking System. G, W.-Weippiert. 

The Universality of Law. Henry Wood. 

A World-Wide Republic. E. P. Powell. 

What is Buddhism? Charles Schroder. 

Walt Whitman. D. G. Watts. 

The Ten Commandments and the Gentiles. 
Colcord. 

The Music of the Soul. Edward P. Sheldon. 

The Divorce Movement toward the Dakotas. 

Realf, Jr. 
A Spoil "of Office. Hamlin Garland. 
The Dawning Day. Editorial. 
February, 1892. 

Frontispiece, Herbert Spencer, 

Herbert Spencer. William H. Hudson. 

Danger Ahead. Robert S. Taylor. 

The Railroad Problem. Hon. Lionel A. Sheldon. 

The Solidarity of the Race. Henry Wood. 

ype and its Relation to ‘Psychical Research. 

Flower. 

Inspiration and Heresy. P. Cameron, B. C. L. 

The Sub-Treasury Plan. C. C. Post. 

The Atonement. Rev. Burt Estes Howard. 

The Last American Monarch. James Realf, Jr. 

A Spoil of Office, Past II. Hamlin Garland. 

March, 1892. 

Frontispiece, Gen, J. B. Weaver. 

Battle Hymn of Labor. Nelly Booth Simmons, 

re Research; Some Interesting Cases. Rev. 

. Sava 
Full-Orbed Education. Prof. Jos. Rodes Buchanan. 
The Threefold Contention of Industry. Gen. J. B 
eaver, . 

Revelation Through Nature. Henry Wood. 

The Alliance Wedge in Congress. Hamlin Garland. 

Buddhism and Christianity. Charles Schroder. 

mS Telegraph and the Telephone. Hon. Walter 

ark 

Madame Blavatsky in India. Wm. Q. Judge. 

The War of the Roses. Will Allen romgoole, 

A New ye of the Heart, j* Anna Wolcott. 

A Spoil of Office, Part III. Hamlin Garland, 

The Dead Sea of our Nineteenth Century Civilization. 
No. I. Uninvited Poverty. Behind the Deed the 
Thought. Editorial. 

April, 1892. 


Frontispiece, Col. L. L. Polk. 
Vital Statistics of the Ne; Frederick L, Hoffman. 


The ae the Warla L on, Davis, M. C. 
Vola uk orld Language. Alfred Post. 
e Speaker i in England and America. H-nry George, 
Rational Views of Heaven and Hell. Rev. George 
St. Clair, D, D. 
The — Alliance and Some of its Leaders. A. 


Pontifex ‘aximus, W. D. McCrackan 
A Remarkable Psychical Experience. Louise Chandler- 


Moulton. 

How Nottoway Squashed the Indictment. Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

4 Spoil of Office, Part IV. ee Garland. 

Two Hours in the Social Cellar. B. O. Flower. 

May, 1892. 

Frontispiece, Frances E, Willard. 
Austria of To-day. Emil Blum, Ph, D. 
Psychical Research. II. Rev. Minot J. Savage. 
The Use of Private Ways. Samuel and Powers. 
paren Corporations, (A Discussion.) Solomon Schin- 


George Stewart, 


Alfred Russek 
Prof. A. N. Jan- 


Premonitions. 





Zoroaster and Persian Dualism. Prof. James T. Bixby, 
Ph, D 


Woman's Cause is Man’s. Frances E, Willard. 

The St th and Weakness of the People’s Move- 
ment, Eva McDonald-Valesh. —_ 

Alcohol and its Relation to the Bible. Henry A. 
Hartt, M. D. 

A Riot in Rome. Wm. D, McCrackan, A. M. 

Reform. (A Poem.) Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A Spoil of Office, Part V. Hamlin Garland, : 
The Broadening Horizon of Civilization. The Editor. 


Volume VI. Beginning June, 1892. ° 


Frontisprece, W. D. McCrackan, ; 

The Ether and Its Newly Discovered Properties. 
A. E. Dolbear. . 

The Rights of Children. Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

The Democracy of Darkness, B. O. Flower. 

The Lake Dwellers of Switzerland. W.D.McCrackan. 

Three English Poets. Louise Chandler-Moulton. 

The Bed Rock of True Democracy. A.C. Houston. 

A Flaw in the Public School System. Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. 

Life Insurance: Its Rise and Marvellov 
David N. Holway. 

“ Automatic” Writing. RP. F. Underwooc 

The True Basis of Currency. Miles M. ' 

Confessions. I. 


Prof. 


Jrowth. 


yson. 
The Physician, Anony:. ous Series. 
Why She Did It. Frederick Taylor, F. R. G. S. 
A Spoil of Office, (concluded.) Hamlin Garland. 
July, 1892. 
Frontispiece, M. French-Sheldon, 
The First Circumnavigation of Lake Chala. 
trated, M. French-Sheldon. 
ulia Marlowe. Mildred Aldrich, 
Vomen in the Alliance Movement. Annie L. Diggs. 
The Land of Social Contrasts; or A Briton’s Impres- 
sions of America. J, F. Muirhead, 
In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism. Edwin Reed. 
Representative Congressmen on the Pending Campaign. 
Why the Democrats Should Elect the Next Presi- 
dent. Hon. Wm, M. Springer, M. C. 
Why the People’s Party Should Elect the Next 
President, fon. Thos. E. Watson, M. C. ; 
Why the Republicans Should Elect the Next Presi- 
dent. Hoa. J. C. Burrows, M. C, 
Hypnotism and Mental Suggestion. B. O. Flower. 
Confessions of a Theologian. Anonymous Series. 
The Descent from Eden. Rev. J. S. David. 
The Basis of Money. H. A. Higgins. 
The World’s Religions at the World’s Fair. Rev. 
Frank N. Riale, Ph. D. 
Jesus, the Church, and the World’s Fair. Editorial. 
August, 1892. 
FrontTisPIEcE, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Twenty-five Years on the Lecture Platform. Mary A. 
Livermore, 
In_the Tribunal of Literary Criticism. Bacon vs. 
Shakespeare. A Brief for the Plaintiff. II. Francis 
acon. Edwin Reed. 
An Idealistic Dreamer. B. O. Flower. 
A Rare Letter, Louise Chandler-Moulton. 
The Pending Presidential Campaign: 
Republican. Gail Hamilton. 
Southern Democrat. Hon, Wm. T. Ellis, M.C. 
People’s Party. U.S. Senator James H. Kyle. 
om Democrat. Hon. Geo. Fred, Williams, 


An Irresponsible Educated Class. Helen H. Gardener. 
The Coming Brotherhood. Frances E. Willard. 
Dress Reform in America. Frances E. Russell. 
The Chain of the Last Slave. Susan Elston Wallace. 
A Woman's Case, Sara A. Underwood, 
Women’s Clubs: A Symposium. 
The General Federation of Woman’s Clubs. May 
Wright Sewall. 
Club Life in New York. Hester M. Poole, 
The Boston Club Woman. Kate Gannett Wells. 
The Club in Conservative Philadelphia. Mary E. 
Mumford. 
The Attitude of the Southern Women to Clubs. 
Annah Robinson Watson. 
Club Life in the South. Katherine Nobles. 


Illus- 


bs > as an Ally to Higher Education. Mary 


ce, 
The Woman’s Club as a School of Philosophy. 
Ellen M. Mitchell. hy 
The Woman’s Club as an Agent of Philanthropy. 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 

Two London Clubs. Louise Chandler-Moulton. 
The Club of the Future, Mary A. Livermore. 
Books of the Day. Reviewed by the Editor and Rabbi 

S. Schindler, 
September, 1892. 
FRONTISPIECE, James A, Herne, 
The Future of Islam. Ibn Ishak, 
Old Stock Days. James A, Herne, 
Hon, John Davis, M. C. 
ore Remarkable Cases. Rev. 


The Communism of Capital. 

Psychical Research: 
M. J. Savage. 

In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism. 
Considered. 
Edwin Reed. 

8 Treatment of Typhoid Fever. 
M.D 


Objections 
Brief for the Plaintiff. Section III. 


C. E, Page, 


The Bible Wine Question; A Reply to Dr. ‘Hartt. 
Axel Gustafson. 

Under the Dome of the Capitol. Hamlin Garland. 

Walt Whitman. Prof. Willis Boughton. 

Bricks Without Straw. John Hudspeth. 
ress Reform: A Symposium. 

Introduction, ay Wright Sewall. 

a on a Woman’s Dress. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, 

Artistic and Sensible Dress for Street Wear. Mrs. 
Jenness Miller, 

Lines of Beauty, Frances E. Russell. 

Artistic Dress, Frances M. Steele. 

The Menace of Plutocracy. The Editor. 
October, 1892. 

Frontispiece, E. H. Sothern. 

Edward H. Sothern. Mildred Aldrich. 

Has Islam a Future? Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, D. D. 

The Negro Question in the South, Hon, Thomas E. 
Watson, M. C, 

In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism. Section IVa 
Internal Evidence. Edwin Reed. 

Should the Number of the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives be Limited to its Present Number? Hon, 
Marriott Brosius, M. C. 

Social and Economic Influences of the Bicycle. 
ter Baxter, 

The Church and the World. P. Cameron, B.C. L. 

Astrology Fin De Siecle. Edgar . 

A Plea for the Prohibition Party. Rev. E, E. Bartlett. 

The True Character of Christopher Columb Illus- 
trated. A. P. Dunlop. 

Symposium on Women’s Dress. 

fiow It ls We Get On No Faster. Lady Haberton. 
The Dress of College Women from a College 
Woman's Outlook. Octavia W. Bates. 
On Woman’s Dress. Grace Greenwood. 
The Human Dress. E. M. King. 
The Next Step Forward for Women, Illustrated. E, M. 


ing. 
November, 1892. 
FRONTISPIECE, Joaquin Miller. 
Lord soli ’s Afghan Policy. Rev. Thomas P. 
uy ,» dD. D. 
The New’ Education and Its Practical Application. 
Prof. Jos. Rodes Buchanan, M. D. 
The West in Literature. Hamlin Garland. 
Psychical Research: Its Status and Theories. Hamlin 


arland. 

In the Tribunal of Lite: Criticism. Bacon vs, 
Shakespeare. Part II. rief for the Defendant, 

win Reed. 

Asiatic Cholera Henry Sheffield, M. D. 

The Volume of Currency. N. A. Dunning. 

Aleta its Relation to the Bible. Henry A. Hartt, 

Dawn in San Diego. Joaquin Miller. 

In the Year Ten Thousand. Will N. Harben. 

A Serap of College Lore. Will Allen Dromgoole. 

The Poet's Prayer. Gerald Massey. 

Some of Civilization’s Silent Currents. B. O. Flower. 
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besides numerous portraits of leading authors. 
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It shows the progress of the Country from the be- 
ginning down to the Columbian Exposition. 


1492-1892 
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CONTENTS:— 

Flags of the Union in colors. 

Biography of Christopher Columbus. 

Eight colored maps — showing geographical changes. 

Fac-simile of the original draft of Declaration of Independence, 
with original signatures. 

Constitution of United States with all amendments. 

Sketch of the general government, its principal departments and 
their functions. 

Cuts and Biographies of United States Presidents. 

Sketch of the Political Parties of the United States from Washing- 
ton, 1789, to Harrison, 1889. 

Forty-four maps— printed in five colors —of United States and all 
States and Territories with descriptions, corrected up to 1892. 

Description of the World’s Columbian Exposition — its inception, 
progress made, estimated expenses, and revenue. 

Table of comparison with other World’s Fairs. 

Fifteen Photogravure plates of buildings. 

Map of Jackson Park, showing size and location of buildings. 

Map of Chicago, in colors. 

Complete alphabetical list of every county, city, town, village, and 
post office in the United States, with population according 
to the Census of 1890, showing State capitals, county, towns, 
post offices, and express offices, with index letter to ascertain 
their location on the maps. 
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valuable work at merely nominal cost. 
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- A Restorative System for Home and 
Ideal Suggestion Private Use, preceded by A Study of 
through 


the Laws of Mental Healing. 


[tental. Photography. * By HENRY Woop. 


‘The unstable and extravagant phases of what is known as ‘ Mental Healing’ are 
passing away, and its underlying principles and scientific practicability are now re- 
ceiving attention. Mr. Wood, who is an independent investigator, belongs to no 
‘school’ or party, and has given several years of conservative study to its philosophy 
and demonstrations in order to interpret its laws and possibilities. He has no pro- 
fessional interest in the subject, and is well known as a careful and capable writer 
upon psychological and metaphysical topics. Part I. of his new work is a study of 
the laws of Mental Healing; and Part II. embodies them in a restorative system, 
formulated and arranged for home and private use. Visionary and impracticable 
aspects of the subject are eliminated, and a scientific basis is found. When mental 
causation is understood, the utility of ‘ideal suggestion’ is seen to be both reason- 
able and practical. ‘Hypnotic’ suggestion has its uses, but this is on a distinctively 
higher plane. The book is not technical, but thoroughly plain and concise, and will 


prove a boon to invalids and a valuable addition to the substantial literature of ‘the 
subject.” 
Fine cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


Also, by the same author, and ‘ : . 
GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN, EDWARD BURTON (A Novel). 
Fifth edition, cloth, 256 pages, $1. Fifth edition, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, 


And sent post-paid by the AREWA PUBLISHING COMPANY on receipt of the price, 
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The Emerson Upright Pianos especially have obtained a remarkable success during the past few 
years, and have invariably received a high award wherever exhibited. In all the essential qualities 
of a FIRST-CLASS INSTRUIIENT they are second to no pianos manufactured in the country. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


WAREROOMS: 174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This splendid Emerson Upright Piano given absolutely 
FREE for subscriptions to The Arena. 
Send two-cent stamp for particulars and special premium list. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO., 
COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, Mass. 
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Case !77. 
Length, 4 ft. Depth,2ft. Height, 6ft.q4in. Weight,170 lbs. (Boxed, 350 lbs.) 





FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, ELABORATELY CARVED, LAMP BRACKETS, 
MUSIC RACK, SOLID HANDLES ON ENDS, Etc., Etc. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 
154 and 155 Tremont St., Boston. 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








This beautiful organ absolutely GIVEN FREE for a certain 
number of subscriptions to The Arena. For particulars send a 
two-cent stamp for our special premium list. 
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The above cut accurately represents our 


LATEST PATTERN STANHOPE BUGGY, 


trimmed with a handsome green English wolfin cloth, full Victoria 
leather top, wings on top; best English mail lamps. Top arranged 
with Victoria joints, so as to lie perfectly flat, as shown in cut. 

The body panels are painted a beautiful Quaker green, with all 
mouldings and medallions a jet black, a fine gold stripe at edge of 
body, with all mouldings, etc., blocked out in same; gear, wheels, etc., 
painted a dark olive green with a wide, heavy black stripe, edged with 
a double fine gold stripe. 


This vehicle is a marvel of beauty and elegance, and well 
worth a grand effort to possess. 


From time to time we shall show other cuts of our most. desirable 
vehicles, all of which will be of the latest design and most approved 
construction. 


S. A. STEWART & KIMBALL BROS. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS, 
110 to 116 Sudbury Street, Boston. 





This stylish and costly buggy, the price of which is 
$400, will be given ABSOLUTELY FREE for a certain 
number of annual subscriptions to The Arena. 

For particulars send two-cent stamp and get our special premium 


iffer. 
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Beautiful Japan Proof. 


PORTRAIT OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


BY G KRVUBLL. 





It is beautiful in execution and very satisfactory as a likeness. — Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 
[From the Nation and Evening Post of Sept. 29, 1892.] 

The noble series of American portraits which we owe to the skill of Mr. G. 
Kruell, member of the Society of American Wood Engravers, has just been extended 
by one of the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”” The likeness is all that the intimate 
friends of Mrs. Stowe could desire, while the execution is on a level with Mr. Kruell’s 
finest work. The quality of the flesh, the expression of the eye and mouth, the com- 
plex of physical traits which reveal the character of the best known of the Beecher 
family, have been rendered with the same sympathy and sureness that so distinguish 
this artist’s portrait of Grant—an admirable study in contrasting technique. 
Another interesting comparison is afforded by the steel engraving after Richmond’s 
idealized portrait of Mrs. Stowe thirty to forty years ago. Mr. Kruell has taken the 
plain, strong face of this New England woman, and endowed it with an inner, not an 
outward grace, much as the novelists of her section have beautified their homely 
types of New England womanhood. The result is the truest portraiture, satisfactory 

ike to those who demand photographic fidelity of form and feature, and to those 
who seek a manifestation of the spirit which transcends physiognomy. 





The Price of Japan Mounted is $15.00. 


RDDRBSS ALL ORDERS 


G. KRUELL, - = EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 





 Waiversal Truth. | MASDONALD + * 


®ANNIE M. HARLEY, EDITOR. 


Magazine devoted to the exposition of the 
A Christ philosophy of eeine’ and healing. PRINTING 


it 
The best writers on Metaphysics are its 


contributors. International Bible Lessons. One 
— 74 year. Sample copy ten cents. Address * * Comra N Y 


ARLEY PUBLISHING Co., 87 Washington 


St., Chicago, Ill. 
No Cure, Book yp Job Printers 


No Pay. 


oe 39 Oliver Street 


Call or Write, 
PROF. G. BIRKHOLZ, BOSTON. 
1011 Masonic Temple, 

Chicago. Telephone 3104. 


CHALLEN’S CONTRACT and ORDER RECORDS prinediscadings ana Teaesea Thecweh toed ite 
Least Possible Writing to enter essential data and refer quickly to any name, order, inquiry, or contract, and save 


time and money. 5,000 used and reordered. All. kinds of Labor-Saving Records for every conceivable purpose, 
to save time and money, on hand or made to order at very low rates. 


CHALLEN, Publisher, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


THE HOLLOWAY HOW TO REA MAND PROFIT. THE CENTURY 


a STAND. d ‘ DICTIONARY 
a 


CASE. 
Dictionary Hol- / 
der, Adjustable : C ‘_ 7 Expressly for 
Book-Rest and the Century Dic- 
: tionary. Books 
oe HON - / consulted with- 
> Sgaipaataae ‘ out lifting. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO. 
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Deer Park and Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 Feet above tide-water. 




















SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1893. 




















These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit 
of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its 
Splendid vestibuled express-train service, both east and west, 


and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the 
country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
and Oakland during the season. 


The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity; 
Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming-pools are 





provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for 
lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard rooms; 
fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the 
necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of 
patrons. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 


























ALL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed | 
to GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Balti- 
more and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to 
June 10; after that date, either Deer Park or 
Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 


















































to himself, ‘‘ If the 

moon I could get, z 

whenever I’m dry SSS 
my throat I could 
wet; The moon isa 
quarter—with a 
quarter I hear; you 
can purchase five 


gallons of 


ao IW, 


Root Beer.” 


A Delicious, TEMPERANCE, Thirst- 
quenching, Health-Giving Drink. 
Good for any time of year. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake of 
larger profit, tells you some other kind is “just 
good” — "ts false. No imitation is as good 

e 


as 
aS genuine Higgs’, 




















HAPPY 
AS A CLAM 


Is the man who for years perhaps has 
been suffering from weak stomach, indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, and general debility, 
when he discovers the curative properties 
of Burnham’s Clam Bouillon. 
There is no case where it will not be re- 
tained by the stomach and prove grate- 
ful and comforting. In all gastric troubles 
it affords immédiate relief. Phosphorus, 
lime, and sodium are the tonic constitu- 
ents of clams. 


BURNHAM’S Siueb%ca 
ram | Ge. sam. * 
BOUILLON. 


Grocers and Druggists 
25c., 0c., and $1.00 
sizes. 








“The 
Pearl 

of 
Purity.” 


allits purity 

and without 

exposure to theair, 

is made SARATOGA 
KISSINGEN GINGER 
ALE, a marvel of lifé and 
delight to the most exacting 


taste. It beats worldl 


The best 

sparkling Table 

Water in the 

world, Theonly water 

bottied with its own 

natural gas just as it lows 

from the spring, spouting up 
through 192 feet of solid rock. 








ARE YOU 
USING 
IT? 








PerfectPianoChair 


An adjustable chair with spring hock, 
ving support where it’s needed. You 
ughter needs it at her ‘pine. your sten- 


it h 
Sreeee BLACKER BROS. & CO. 


. BLAC 
ay 10 Gettysburg Bidg. CHICAGO. 


“It rests the back’”’ 
OrPHEA Music Boxes 


Are the sweetest, mast complete, tone-sustaining, 
durable, and perfect Musical Boxes made, and any 
number of tunes can be obtained for them. Delightful 
family, wedding, anniversary, and holidhy gift. 
Buy direct of the makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. -No Music Box can be guaran- 
teed without Gautschi’s patented Safety Tune Change 
and Parachute. Manufacturer’s Headquarters for 





Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also Symphonions 








and Polyphones, Lowest Prices. Factory estab. 1824, 
OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS 


1030 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





maki di: i ith ~ 
ing, dispensing w 
hooks and eyes. PApplied in one-fourth 
thetime. Dresses fit perfectly, do not gap. 
Pull the string and the tatey is done. In} 
Black, White or Drab. your dress- 
maker or shop does not have them, send 
2 cents for sampleto LITTLETON CO., 
906 Filbert St., Dept. A, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sone wanted. 

’t bother with Hooks and Eyes. 





ARE YOU PRETTY? 


=e happy and healthy? ThatI was 
tel you -y, see by 
Am I now? oO 
s. 
gure or complexion, write me at on 
, photos, Journal—FRER,’ (Postage 2c. 
ies’ Own Journal, San Prancisco, Cal 


yas 
a may easi! dge by 
If you are illor tired out, have de. 





INSTRUCTION FOR EPILEPTICS. 


A delightful home—careful and judicious instruction, 
combined with the most approved system of treatment, 
under a physician of lorg experience in this disease. 
Send for circulars and references. 


DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Ct. 


BARLOW'S INDIA BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE, ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 223 WN. 2D°ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


House Furnishing 


has many branches, We concentrate our Ine re- 
sources on wall . Pretty peor Aap designs, 
100 sampies mailed for 8 cents, Prices, 5 to 5vc. a roll, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 














DEAF! 2eseee 


| tik. Sold only by F. Hiscom 668 Breas. N.Y. Write for book of prow oF REE 


| Erg, uta, wonus FAIR 





Select parties ; best ticketing facilities; ; 
| cotenat ocean berths, Send for ‘Tourist Gazette.’ 


| H. GAZE & SONS, 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Est. 1844. 
A wind cura FITTING 





ITH SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK DRESS GUIDE 


A child can understand it. Gold watchpremium. Send 
stamp for free miniature sample, Agents wanted, 


FAMILY DRESS GUIDE CO., Indianapolis, | Ind. 


WE 
PAY 
2 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If 
you wish to know the truth, 
send for ‘“‘How and Why,” 
issued by the PENN MUTUAL 
LiFe, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


HOME SCS, mn, 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





Paid in Capital, $ pital, $1, 000.000. 


Over 3,000 investors, and no dissatisfied ones. 


WHAT WE OFFER: 


' First mortgage security on city property. 
From six to eight per cent interest. 
The privilege of withdrawing on thirty 
days’ notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTBAGES OUR SPECIALTY. 


Before making your r investments, let me send you 
our iF pamphuet. 
MANAGCR 


ha F, NEWHALL, «, EASTERN OFFICE. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Pronean Borer. 


THE EF | ATE 


48° CENTRE: ST. 


"Co, Ae KRON se 


N.Y. & 23 West" KE ST. CHICAGO ML 





{tey= POSIES 


us at once a photograph or tintype of os or any member of 
our family, living Oe dead, and w' from same one of our 
reed ife-like portraits [ IR. with Sateen complete}, ABSO- 
EE OF C HARGE. This offer is made in order to introduce our ——_ and 
poe th Cie Rnity for one of our fine oes laced in your home will de us more 
than any other advertisement. Ny is offer is made FAITH, and we will forfeit 
anyone sending us a photograph and not securing his pA. and frame FREE as per this offer. 
guarantee the return of vost os ,80 have no on of capil it, for “~ rr a responsible on a algmeages” SF aa incor- 
porated under the laws o ew York, with a paid-up ca stock o 
and Express Cos. in New York City or Brooklyn. TIONAL PORTRAIT [rsocleTy, ‘ 
Put your name and address on back of photo. N50 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, * Y 


PICTURESQUE CHICAGO We BE, 


TTER F ! 3 E 
eee a4 Costing a ede OCCUPIES SM AL 
200 MAGNIFICEN RA : Rf 
GUIDE TO Taken especially for the work. 
THE . +: > No book sells so fast. The nee 
who west cptoene te ‘9 WILL BU 
WORLD'S ON SIGHT. Send 25c. for postage for TR 3LE VE 
FAIR.- - - aot vo Freight paid,credit given, +REFERENCE 


R. H. WOODWARD 4&4 CO., BALTIMORE, Mb. ENO FOR ILL PRICE 
Agents Wanted also for other Books and Bibles. Mro BY WELLS MFGCo.S 








ATALOG 


EAST 











The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
‘Type into all languages, Dur- 


| able, easiest running, rapid os Wig 
any. Endorsed by the Cle , ~ 
and literary people. Send for 
hl a e. saute 
toug'! ead want ress N. Typewriter 
a Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Pop your D iladea does not keep them, mention 
THE ARENA, and send 16 cents in stamps to 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, JERSEY 
CITY, N.J., for samples worth double the money. CUBAN C 


| 
FTSarTm) | IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 





CIGARS: 3 — $10.00-1,000 ; 4inch 

1.00. Fine Perfecto 
Sample box by a 35c. Agents wanted. 
5 AGUERO, fo Fulton St., N. Y. 


“IT GOES" A NEW 
* PATENT IT.* —=\ HAIR DYE, 


* WALLACE A.BARTLETT >\y COMPACT Form. 
ATTORNEY, ‘2 . atan ( “LLOYD COSMETIC’ 
ae 


bear Wasw NETON, D.C 
Lloyd is no is not unlike an 
ordinary. = _ —— bein 
lack, row) an 
Blonde Sate. which 
a naturalcolor tothe hair, 
e, defying detec- 


or moustach 
n. It is 1 
WiF SAYS SHE neh HOW | ana highly beneficial to the hai, Itned be niey 
You DOIT Money, while making the toilet, and the color isshowninstant- 
ore ages meres Se, while mica ie 
'. ui 
Sewing Machine; perfect ae a o cae Se oe 2 














Rawid in any manner, as is unavoidab!erwith the use of 
, and aid d: od Give ita ey ‘ou will have no other. 
= = Sot oe for PREE CATALOGUE, coin mee 00. Sent by Mall Postpaid. 

Green Specialty 


for 
¢ dealers and taal 


finished xposure 
f with satisfactory result. I¢ dose 1 not stain nor smut the 


MFG. 00., Dept. 51, CHICAGO, 





Co., 69 Park Place, N. ¥ 


HIiLL’S CHLORIDE OF GOLD Tables 
will completely destroy the desire for Tobacco 
in any form in from 3 to 5 days. Perfectly 
harmless, cause no sickness, and may be 





given in a cup of tea or coffee, without the 
nowledge of the patient,who —_ weeateety 
stop Smoking or EASI L Y ys. 


Fer sal BI t 

west of 1.0. Ast for HELLO Pablow, and kentchers, 

Particula: ned van OH{O CHEMICAL CO., 
Esterbrook’s No. 130 esses 


your et 


for them. § 6~Easy Writer. 26 John St., N. ¥. 








restores the youthful color, vitality, 
and growth to gray hair. Stops 
the hair from falling, and makes 
hair grow on bald heads. Cures 
dandruff and all scalp disorders. 
A fine hair dressing, _ The best 
recommended hair renewer ever 
made. Endorsed by our best 


physicians and chemists. 


Buckingham’s Dye &, Whiskers 


gives to the beard a cidifores and 
natural color, Easy of application. 
The gentlemen’s favorite. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Prop’s, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Sold by all Drugegists. 








ECZEMA. 


MARK YOU! 


Not a patoeive only, but a guaranteed 
cure for Eczema with all its irritating, dis- 
figuring manifestations, and in all cases a 
cure beyond a doubt. 


NO INTERNAL MEDICATION. 


No remedy before the public, but this, 
will cure Eczema, and the sufferers who 
have tried these "other largely-advertised 
remedies know this to be true. Dermasalve 
will cure these troubles or money will be 
ented ; but fear not, we have yet to 

ee record a failure. Doc- 

| SUFFERERS FROM — =< Deugpiots 

use it and cure them- 

Salt Rheum, selves. Itisa genuine 

Cuts and Abrasions, “cure that cures,” 

Uleers, and the result of years 

Psoriasis, s en study. 

ermasalve cures 

Chapped Skin, where no other sub- 

Ringworm, stitute: accomplishes 

Red Nose, 

Will get instantane- 
ous relief from the 


anything. 
first application. 





Send 50 cts. for a 
box of Dermasalve to 


GEO. A. SCOTT 


842 Broadway, New York City. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Agents Wanted for Dr. Scott's Electric Specialties. 

















NEW DULUTH 


Has nine manufacturing plants—six 
in operation. 


New Duluth is only eighteen months old, has a 
population of 1,500 people. 

New Duluth 1s located on St. Louis Bay at the 
head of navigation; will be a part of Duluth 
proper on Jan. 1, 1895; is within sixty miles 
of Mesaba Iron Mines; will be the terminus 
of all railroads running to the mines; the ores 
shipped from these mines must come via 
New Duluth. 


‘ron Manufacturing Concerns seeking ad- 
vantageous locations are requested to write 
to this company. 

New Duluth Land Company own 2,200 acres 
of land. The first plat comprises only 232 
acres. 

Can you realize that an investment in lots and 
houses in New Duluth will bring a net revenue 
of 12 per cent per annum? 

New Duluth Land Company will build houses 
for parties who will purchase lots in New 
Duluth, and guarantee them 12 per cent on 
their investment. 

If you want to invest money where it is safe 
and will bring in large returns, write to us. 


James W. Norton, 
General Manager New Duluth Land Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 





Garfield’s 
Physician 
Dr. D. Hayes Agnew 


Was a great physician, and before he- 
died he wrote an inquiring friend as. 
follows: ‘‘I have been in the habit 
of sending patients for many years. 
to Bedford Springs and also prescrib- 
ing the water to patients in the city. 
I can most conscientiously certify to- 
the value of the water medicinally. 
I regard Bedford Springs Water as 
one of the most valuable waters in 
this country for all functional diseases . 
of the liver and digestive organs. 
It isaperient, alterativeand diuretic.’’ 
Thousands of others have said the 
same. All druggists and grocers. 
sell it. Lllustrated Book Free.. 
BEDFORD MINERAL SpriIncs Co, 
BEDFORD, Pa. 











« = REGULATE THE «= = 


STOMACH, LIVER »* BOWELS, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Troubles, Dizziness, Bad 


Complexion, Dysentery, Offensive Breath, and all 
disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 


Ripans Tabules contain nothing injurious to the most delicate constitu. 
tion, Pleasant to take, safe, efiectual. Give immediate relief. Sold by 
druggists, A trial bottie sent by mail on receipt of 15 cents, Address 


THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 
10 Spruce Street, = = New York City, 











Ginger Champagne, an article rivalling the 
finest imported sparkling wine, an ideal 
drink, is offered to the American public. 
It is stock with the finest hotels and restau- 
rants, the best clubs and caterers; and once 
a private family begins its use, it becomes 
about as much a fixture as tea or coffee. 
It tones without stimulation, and refreshes 
without subsequent depression. Circulars 
sent on application. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER 6O., 


MANITOU, COL. 





am an American! 


My home the 


Granite Hills! 


known in 
all quarters of the world 


as 


ARKL. ING, 
DEL ICION S 


The Best 
in the World 





| Londoner ‘it hia Spring Water Co., 

4 NASHUA, N. H. 
Charles B Perkins & Co Sel q Ao 
EN 36 Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS 


—— 








ra 
off the pots 
with it, and € : 
basin, the bath-tub,eventhe_ 
clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio, 

















[+ is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, 
which has no 7 for all scouring purposes except 
the laundry. To-use it isto value it. What will 


} Sapolio d y, it will clean paint, make oil- 


floors, tables and shelves 


all we say. Bea clever housekeeper and try it. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO.,N. Y. 
K ; Take no 
a 


ah ) 


? 


— 


ron 


e grease off the dishes and \ | 
ASDEWG@ can cour the knives and forks 

1¢ tin things shine brightly. The wash- 
éasy kitchen sink will be as 
One cake will prove 


MS SUBSTITUTES | 
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Convenient : . Vp i Reliable 
and | De and 


Economical. aN, ‘| TIE : Healthful. 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 
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“ We do not take possession of our ideas but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where like gladiatggs, we must fight for them.”’ —HEINE, 
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_ . CROSBY'S 
VITALIZED 


PHOSPHITES. 
nia 





Highly’ Digestible 


and Nutritious. 
eT 


_ The Exquisite Natural . 
Flavor is Fully | fromthe nee ee hoses 
. men v Owe 


D | d The Socetate, o- encbevabel. . 
| To all suffering from brain-fat ene. nervous de- 
eve ope . | bility, dyspepsia, 





plessness, n night sweats, or 
recovering from .sickness, this vital nutriment 
will prove a valuable restorative. 
For thirty years used with such success as a 
NO VANILLA USED curative, that now many take it as an assured 
means of sustaining mental and physical vigor, 








-< reventing nervous exhaustion. 
orsed by leading physicians, and the world’s 
best brain workers. 
Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on applic — 
Ae Fl 4 the F. Crosby Co. only, 56 
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F Pears’ Soar 


How has it come to pass that all the world 
‘insists on having Pears’ Soap? 

It is pure soap and nothing. but soap—there is 
‘not a millionth part of free alkali in it. Estab- 


to Cover Inferiority and 





























awards at every International Exhibition, from 
the first in London, 1851, to the last in Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


LONDON, NEW YORK, AND EVERYWHERE. 


The PinkHaM Press, 289 Congress St., Boston, 
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lished over 100 years, it has received the highest | 
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KNOWLEDGE 


batons comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to ‘health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


a Yrup OF Fics 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the-sys- . 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 

~ Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

» stipation. It has given satisfactionto 

millions, and met with the appro®al 

of the medical profession, because it 

acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

’ without weakening them, and it is pasiect free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 

of Figs is for sale y all dru ugists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

factued by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. vendiins: tie. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., fase ary. 





An Fificient’ | Every _ 
Health Officer | Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener 
ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
Is 


POND'S EXTRACT | = te rant 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
A re ine is always relished. It is the — ape 
? ’ f pure, | beef—health-givi 
BRUI SES SPR AIN S, delicious.” Makes the asia sopetinns ina 


Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 

all H EMORRHAG ES and Your grocer sells It—They all do. , 

INFLAMMATIONS. Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. oe 

Ger-ine goods THE CUDAHY PACKING CO.) 


“manufactured ~~ 
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‘|W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


. 
esas. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


|W. Baxer & 00.3 


Breakfast 
ey = (Cocoa 


from which the excees of 
oil has been removed, 


Ie Absolutely Pure 


ation. 


Mi than three times the. 


strength of Cocoa 


; mixed with Starch, 
or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 


‘oup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted — 


for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Standar mn Flavoring 


EXTRACTS: 
JOSEPH BURNETT & GO. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, ; | 





world.” Fifth Avenue Howl : 
rnett’s.” ” Young” 's Hotel, 
perior.” Parker House, F 0 
-” United States Hotel, § 


~ Riggs House, Waship 
b yours.” Burnet House, 
cinnati. 
oF ofnd them the best.” . —— Hotel, 


“ We use them exclusively.” Auditorium, Ch VE 
“Far better than any other.” ines Hotel, De- 


roit. 
“ Find them excellent.” . Godidental ‘Hotel, 8 
_. Francisco. 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS,” 


Lemon, Vanilla, etc., are the purest and 
strongest in the market. 


Ask your Grocer for them and take no substi 








On, HAPPY PAIR 


Let all men, and women: 
too, join the healthful} 
fhrong of happy riders: 
of the wheel—the Co: 
lumbia wheel—certainly; 
——Columbias are guar-} 


anteed. 
at Columba aguacien fy 


York, ¢ 
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in the world, free 
mail for two two- 


Mis. Co., Boston, 
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VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED in 1885. 











CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, 


Elegant Designs, a 
Superior Workmanship, ~ 
and Great Durability 

Sold on Easy Terms. r 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS’ PIANO CO.. 
170 Tremont Street, - Boston, 

















